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PREFACE. 



This Book is written with the object of supplying the student with 
directions for the microscopical examination of the tissues. At the 
same time it is intended to serve as an Elementary Textbook of 
Histology, comprising all the essential facts of the science, but omit- 
ting unimportant details, the discussion of which is only calculated to 
confuse the learner. For a similar reason references to authorities 
have also generally been omitted. Most of the illustrations are taken 
from Quain's Anatomy, Of the remainder, those which have been 
selected from other authors are duly indicated; the rest have either 

been drawn expressly for this work,. or have been transferred to it 

* 

from the author's Course of Prmtical Histology. 

I am indebted to Dr. Ferrier for permission to use the illustrations 
of the structure of the spinal cord and cerebral cortex which have been 
contributed to the second edition of his book, The Fmictions of the 
Brain, by Mr. Bevan-Lewis. 

For conveniently accompanying the work of a class of medical 
jted0Dt% the book is divided into forty-five lessons. Each of these 

to occupy a class from one to three hours, according 

ih . the preparations are made beforehand by the 

aring the lesson by the students. A few of 

t^OBe of the sense-organs — catvivot ^<^\!s. 




vi PREFACE. 

be made in a cbuw, but it has been thought ad\'isable not to injure the 
completeness of the work by omitting mention of them. 

Only those methods are recommended upon which experience has 
proved that full dependence can be placed, but the directions given 
are for the most part capable of easy verbal modification in accordance 
with the ideas or experience of different teachers. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF HISTOLOGY. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

ENUMERATION OF THE TISSUES AND THE GENERAL 
STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL CELLS, 

Animal Histology ^ is the science which treats of the minute struc- 
ture of the tissues and organs of the animal body ; it is studied with 
the aid of the microscope, and is therefore also termed Microscopical 
Anatomy, 

Every part or organ of the body, when separated into minute fi*ag- 
ments, or when examined in thin slices (sections), is found to consist of 
certain textures or tissues, which differ in their arrangement in different 
organs, but each of which exhibits characteristic structural features. 

The following is a list of the principal tissues which compose the body : — 

1. EpithellaL 

2. ConnectlYe : Areolar, Fibrous, Elastic, Adipose, Lymphoid, Cartilage, Bone. 

3. Muscular : Voluntary, Involuntary or plain. Cardiac. 

4. NeiYOUB. 

Some organs are formed of several of the above tissues, others contain only one 
or two. 

It is convenient to include such fluids as the blood and lymph amongst the 
tissues, because they are studied in the same manner and contain cellular elements 
similar to those met with in some of the other tissues. 

The elements which compose the tissues are of the nature either 
of fibres or cells. Some tissues are composed almost entirely of fibres 
with relatively few cells interspersed amongst the fibres ; this is the 
case with most of the connective tissues. Others, such as the epithelial 
tissues, are composed entirely of cells, whilst nervous and muscular 
tissues are formed of cells which are partly or wholly extended to form 
fibres. 

Cells. — A cell is a minute portion of living substance or pvtoplasm, 
which is sometimes inclosed by a cell-m^mhrane and always contains a 
vesicle which is known as the nucleus. 

The protoplasm of a cell (fig. 1, ^) is composed of albuminous sub- 
stance, which is characterised in typical cells by possessing the property 

^ From lards, a web or texture. 
A 
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of spontaneous movement. When the cell ig imincloBed by a membrane 
a change in the shape, or even in the position of the cell, may be 
therehy produced (amceboid movement, see Lesson V.). The proto- 
plasm often exhibits a granular appearance, which, under high 
magnifying powers, is seen to be due to the fact that it is composed 
of two distinct substances (fig. 1), one a reticulum or apongework, 
which appears under the microscope in the form of a network, and the 
other a clear 8<rft substance which occupies the interstices of the 
reticulum, and may also cover the surface or project beyond the rest of 
the cell. The grswiular appearance above 
mentioned is caused by the knots in the 
network appearing when imperfectly ob- 
served as separate granules. The material 
which forms the reticulum is termed spon^- 
ioplasm ; the clear material which occupies 
its meshes is hyaloplasm. The protoplasm 
often includes actual granules of albu- 
minous or fatty nature, or globules of 
watery fluid(vacuoles) containing glycogen 
or other substances in solution. Materials 
nnciBoiiu. which are thus included in the proto- 

plasm of a cell are either stored up for the nutrition of the 
cell itself, or are converted into substances which are eventually 
extruded from the cell in order to serve some purpose useful to 
the whole organism, such as the secretion which is furnished by 
the cells of a gland. The term paraplasm, has been given by 
Kupffer to any such material within a cell other than the actual 
protoplasm. Paraplasm is often present in sufScient amount to 
reduce the protoplasm to a relatively small amount, the bulk of the cell 
being occupied by other material, as when starch becomes collected 
within vegetable cells or fat within the cells of adipose tissue. In some 
cells there are fine but distinct strife or fibrils running in definite 
directions. These are very commonly met with in fixed cells, such as 
various kinds of epithelium-cells, nerve- and muscle-cells. But besides 
this special differentiation, which appears to he related to the special 
function of the coll, and is not universal, there is another definite 
structure in the ceU-protoplasm, which is known as the aitraction-^here 
(fig. 2). This consists of a wheel-like arrangement of fine fibrils or rows 
of granules, which radiate from a clear area, in the middle of which lies a 
central particle— the attraction-particle. The attraction-spheres were 
discovered by v. Beneden in the ovum or egg-cell, and were at first 
supposed to be pecuhar to the ovum, hut they have now been recog- 
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niaed (by Flemming and others) in many cells, and are probably of 
universal occurrence. They are very often double, the twin spheres 




aphare Dos near 



being connected by a spindle-shaped system of delicate fibrils (achro- 
matic spindle) : this duplication invariably precedes the division of a cell 
into two (fig. 3). 

A cell^membrane is rarely distinct in animal cells, nor has its chemical 
nature been sufficiently investigated. It is formed by the external 
layer of the protoplasm. 

The nacleus of the cell (fig. 1, n.) is a minute vesicle, spherical, 
ovoidal or elongated in shape, embedded in the protoplasm. It is 
bounded by a membrane which incloses a clear substance (nuclear 
matrix), and the whole of this substance is generally pervaded by an 
irregular network of fibres, some coarser, others finer (intranvdear net- 
work). This intranuclear network often exhibits one or more enlarge- 
ments, which are known as the nucleoli. The nuclear membrane, 
intranuclear fibres and nucleoli all stain deeply with hfematoxylin and 
with most other dyes ; this property distinguishes them from the 
nuclear matrix, and they are accordingly spoken of as chromatk, com- 
posed of chromoplasm, the matrix as achromatic. Sometimes instead of 
uniting into a network the intranuclear fibres take the form of con- 
voluted filaments, having a skein-like appearance. This is always the 
case when a nucleus is about to divide, but it may also occur in the 
resting condition. These filaments may sometimes be seen with very 
high magnifying powers to be made up of fine juxtaposed particles 
arranged either in single or multiple rows; thus imparting a cross- 
atriated appearance to the filament (see fig. i, B, c). The fibres within 
the nucleus have been observed to undergo spontaneous changes of 
form and arrangement, but these become much more evident during 
its division. The division of the protoplasm is always preceded by 
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that of the nucleua, and the intranuclear fibres undergo during its 
diriaion a series of remarkable changes which are known collectively 
by the term karyoHnesis (Schleicher). These changes may moat easily 
be studied in the division of epithelium-cells (see Lesson VI.), but 
exactly eimilar phenomena have been shown to occur in cells belonging 
to the other tissues. 






FlQ. 4.-T0 ILLnSTBATB THE HTBUCTUBB OP CELLS AHD 


NUCLEI. 


p, protoplasm : n, nucleua with convoluMd filament, c, part of the 
D. Qunn ; i, s, and c are from Cumoy, 


n a drawing by U 



In the eai'Iy embryo the whole body ia an agglomeration of cells. These have 
all been formed from the ovum or egg-cell, which divides first into two cells, these 
again into two, Rnd so on until a large number of cells (embryoaic cells) are pro- 
duced. Eventually the resultant cells arrange themselves in the form of a mem- 
brane (Wowioderm) which is composed of three layers. Theae layers are known 
respectively as the ec^orferm or spfti/tMi, themesodenraor mfioh/aiit, aadthee-nioderm 
or hypoblast. The ectoderm gives rise to most of the epithelial tissues and the 
tissues of the nervous system ; the entoderm to the epithelium of the alimentary 
canal (except the mouth), and thegjaude in connection with it; and the mesoderm 
to the connective and muscular tissues. 

The tissues are formed either by changes which occur in the intercellular 
aabatance, or by changes in the cells themselves ; frequently by both these pro- 
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£ctoderm 

or 
Epiblast. 



cesses combined. The cells which are least altered from their embryonic condition 
are the white corpuscles of the blood, and these may be regarded therefore as 
typical cells. 

The histotrenetical relation between the three layers of the blastoderm and the 
several tissues and organs of the body is exhibited in the foUowing table :- 

''The epithelium of the skin or epidermis, and its appendages, viz., the hairs, nails, 
sebaceous and sweat glands. 

The epithelium of the mouth, and of the saliya^ and other glands which open 
into the mouth. The enamel of the teeth. The gustatory ox^ns. 

The epithelium of the nasal passages, and the cavities and glands which open 
into them. 

The epithelium covering the front of the eye. The cystalline lens. The retina. 

The epithelium lining the membranous labyrinth of the ear. 

The epithelium lining the central canal of the spinal cord, the aqueduct of Syl- 
vius, and the fourth, third, and lateral ventricles of the brain. 

The tissues of the nervous system. 

^The pituitary body. The pineal gland. 

/The connective tissues. 

TheLblood' and lymph-corpuscles. 

The epithelial lining of the heart, blood-vessels, lymphatics, and serous mem- 
branes (endothelium). 

The epithelium of the uriniferous tubules. 

The epithelium of the generative oi^ans, and the generative products in both sexes. 

The muscular tissues, voluntary, involuntary, and cardiac. 
VThe spleen and other lymphatic and vascular glands. 

The epithelium of the alimentary canal (from the pharynx to the lower end of the 
rectum) and all the glands which open into it (including the liver and 
pancreas). 

The epithelium of the Eustachian tube and cavity of the t^panum. 

The epithelium of the larynx, ti*achea, and bronchi, and of all their ramifications. 
The epithelium of the pulmonary alveoli. 

The epithelium of the thyroid body. The concentric corpuscles of the thymus gland. 

The epithelium of the urinary bladder. ' 



Mesoderm 

or 
Mesoblast. 



Entoderm 

or 
Hypoblast. 
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USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. EXAMINATION OF 
COMMON OBJECTS. 




The requisitea for practical Histology 
are a good compound microscope ; slips 
of glass technicallj known as 'slides,' 
upon which the preparationa are made ; 
small pieces of tnin glass used as coTeis 
for the preparations ; a few simple instru- 
ments, such as a razor, a scalpel, scissors, 
fitie-^pointed forceps, and needles mounted 
iu wooden handles; and a set of fluid re- 
agents for mounting and staining micro- 
scopic preparations!' A sketch-book and 
pencil are also necessary, and must be 
constantly employed. 

Examine the microscope (fig. 5). It 
coQHiats of a tube {t i) having two aystema 
of lenses, one at the upper end termed 
the 'eye-piece' or 'ocular' (oc), the other 
at the lower end, termed the ' objective ' 
{obj). There should be at least two 
objectives — a low power working at about 

tinch from the object, and a high power, 
kving a focal distance of about \ inch ; 
and it is also useful to have two or iuore 
oculars of different power. The focus i» 
obtained by cautiously bringing the tube 
and lenses down towards tie object by 
the coarse adjustoient, which is either a 
telescopic or a, rack-and -pinion movement 
{adj\ and focussing exactly by the fine 
adjustment, which is always a finely cut 
screw {adf^ 

The stage (»t) upon which the prepa- 
rations are placed for examination, the 
mirror (nt) which serves to reflect the light 
up through the central aperture in the 
stace and along the tube of the instrument, 
and the diaphragm (rf) below the stage 
which is used to regulate the amount of 
light thus thrown up, are all parts the 
employment of which is readily under- 
MioBOacoPE stood. A substage condenser (not shown 

nuiking the principal fluids OBed in hiatologioal work will be found 
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in the diagram), which serves to concentrate the light thrown up by the 
mirror to the centre of the object, is valuable when high powers ana stained 
preparations are employed. 

The combinations of objectives (^ inch and J inch focal distance) and oculars 
above referred to will generally give a magnifying power of from 50 to 400 
diameters, and this is sufficient for most purposes of nistology. But to bring 
out minute points of detail in the structure of cells and of certain tissues 
examination with much higher magnifying powers may be necessary. 
Objectives of high power are usually made as immersion-lenses ; i.e.j they 
are constructed to form a proper image of the object when the lowermost lens 
of the system is immersed in a layer of liquid which lies on the cover-glass of 
the object and has a refractive index not far removed from that of the glass 
itself. For this purpose either water, or an essential oil {e.g, oil of cedar) is 
used. Many advantages are obtained by the employment of these lenses, 
especially those for oil-immersion. 

The best lenses for histological work are those which are made of the 
so-called * apochromatic * glass of Zeiss ; with these, specially constructed 
' compensating ' eye-pieces are used. The only obstacle to their general use is 
their price. 

Prepare a scale to serve for measuring objects under the microscope. To 
do this put a stage-micrometer (which is a glass slide ruled in the centre, with 
the lines -^ and yfo millimeter apart) under the microscope in such a manner 
that the lines run from left to right (the microscope must not be inclined). 
Focus them exactly. Put a piece of white card on the table at the right of 
the microscope. Look through the instrument with the left eye, keeping the 
right eye open. The lines of the micrometer will appear projected upon the 
paper. Mark their apparent distance with pencil upon the card, and after- 
wards make a scale of lines in ink the same interval apart. A magnified re- 
presentation is thus obtained of the micrometer-scale. Mark upon it the num- 
ber of the eye-piece and of the objective, and the length of the microscope- 
tube. This scale-card will serve for the measurement of any object without 
the further use of the micrometer. To measure an object, place the scale- 
card upon the table to the right of the microscope and view the object with 
the left eye, keeping the right eye open. The object appears projected upon 
the scale, and its size in -^ or y^ of a millimeter can be read off. It is 
important that the same objective and eye-piece should be employed as were 
used in making the scale, and that the microscope-tube should oe of the same 
length. The lines on the English stage-micrometers are usually ruled yj^ 

and Yifcy ^"^^ apjart.^ 

Before beginning the study of histology the student should endeavour to 
familiarise himself with the use of the microscope, and at the same time 
learn to recognise some of the chief objects which are liable to occur 
accidentally in microscopic specimens. On this account it has been considered 
desirable to introduce directions for the examination of starch-granules, 
moulds and torulse, air-bubbles, linen, cotton, and woollen fibres, and the 
usual constituents of the dust of a room, into the first practical lesson. 

1. Examination of starch-granules. Gently scrape the cut surface of a 
potato with the point of a knife ; shake the starch-granules so obtained into 
a drop of water upon a clean slide and apply a cover-glass. 

With the low power the starch-granules look like dark specks differing 
considerably in size ; under the high power they are clear, flat, ovoid particles 
(fig. 6, St\ with a sharp outline when exactly focussed. Notice the change in 
appearance of the outline as the microscope is focussed up or down. On close 
examination fine Concentric lines are to be seen in the granules arranged 

^For the method of measuring with an ocular micrometer, and for determining 
the magnifying power of a microscope, the student is referred to the author's Course of 
Prcuitical Histology. 
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around a. minute epot which ia generallj placed eccentrically near the smaller 
end of the si^nule. Sketch two or tht^ Btarch-granules. 
Notice the appearance of air-bubblea in the water. If compatativelj 




large they are clear in the middle, with a broad dark border due to refraction 
of the light ; if small they may look entirely dark. 

2. Eicaraine some brewers' ^eaat which has been grown in solution of 
sugar. Observe the yeast -particles or tomlfe, some of them budding. Each 
toruhi contains a clear vacuole, and luu a well-defined outline, due to a 
Sket«h two or three torulte. 
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3. Examine some mould (Penicillium or Mucor) iu water. Notice the long 
branching filaments (hyphse), and also the tonila-like particles (spores) from 
which hyphae may in some instances be seen sprouting. Sketch part of a 
hypha. 

4. Examine fibres of linen and of cotton in water, using a high power. 
Compare the well-defined, relatively coarse, striated, and slightly twisted 
linen, with the longer, thinner, and more twisted cotton-fibres. Sketch one 
of each kind. 

5. Mount two or three hairs from the head in water and look at them, 
first with the low, then with the high power. Examine also some fibres 
from any woollen material and compare them with the hairs. They have 
the same structure, although the wool is finer and is curled ; its structure 
may be partly obscured by the dye. Draw one or two woollen fibres. 

6. Examine some dust of the room in water with a high power. In 
addition to numerous groups of black particles of carbon (soot) there will 
probably be seen fibres of linen, cotton, or wool, and shed epithelium-cells 
derived from the epidermis. 
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LESSON II. 

STUDY OF THE HUMAN BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 

1. Hayinq cleaned a slide and cover-glass, prick the finger and mount a 
small drop of blood quickly, so that it has time neither to dry nor to 
coagulate. Examine it at once with the high power. 

Note (a) the coloured corpuscles, mostly in rouleaux and clumps, but some 
lying apart seen flat or in profile ; (6) the colourless corpuscles, easily made 
out if tne cover-glass is touched by a needle, on account of their tendency to 
stick to the glass, whilst the coloured corpuscles are driven past by the cur- 
rents set up ; (c) in the clear spaces, fibrin-filaments and elementary particles 
or blood -ta Diets. 

Sketch a roll of coloured corpuscles and one or two colourless corpuscles. 
Count the number of colourless corpuscles in a field of the microscope. 

2. To be made like 1, but the drop of blood is to be mixed upon the slide 
with an equal amount of normal saline solution,^ so that the red corpuscles 
tend to be less massed together, and their peculiar shape is better displayed. 

Sketch a red corpuscle seen on the flat and another in profile (or optical 
section). Also a crenated corpuscle. 

Measure ten red corpuscles, and from the results ascertain the average 
diameter of a corpuscle. Measure also the largest and the smallest you 
can find. 

3. Make a preparation of blood as in § 1 and put it aside to coagulate. 
After fifteen minutes allow a drop of a strong solution of neutral carminate 
of ammonia to run under the cover-glass. This decolorises the red corpuscles, 
but stains the nuclei of the white corpuscles and brings the network of fibrin- 
filaments and the elementary particles clearly into view (fig. 10, a). When 
the fibrin is fully stained, a drop of glycerine is allowed to diffuse into the 
fluid. The cover-glass may then be cemented with gold-size and the pre- 
paration lal>elled and kept. 

4. Enumeration of the blood-corpuscles. This is done by some form of 
blood-counter such as the hiemacytometer of Gowers. This instrument con- 
sists of a glass slide (fig. 7, c), the centre of which is ruled into ^ millimeter 
squares and surrounded by a glass ring 1 mm. thick. It is provided with 
measurinsr pipettes (a and b), a vessel (d) for mixing the blood with a saline 
solution ^sulphate of soda of sp. gr. 1015), glass stirrer (e) and guarded 
needle {t\ 

9d5 cubic millimeters of the saline solution are placed in the mixing jar ; 
5 cubic millimeters of blood are then drawn from a puncture in the finger 
and blown into the solution. The two fluids are well mixed by the stirrer 
and a small drop of this dilution (1 to 200) is placed in the centi^ of the cell, 
the ci>>*er-glass gently laid on (so as to touch the drop, which thus forms a 
layer J mm. thick between the slide and cover-glass) and pressed down by 
two brass springs. In a few minutes the corpusdes have sunk to the bottom 
of the layer of fluid and rest on the squares. The number in ten squares is 
then counted, and this, multiplied by 50 gives the number in a cubic milli- 

'Mmde hy disaolying 6 grammes of common salt in 1 litre of ordinaiy water. 
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Tlie coloured blood-corpuscles. — Under the microscope the blood is 
%(i4*M U) ('jftiHiHt (A a clear fluid (plasma), in which are suspended the 
hUxd^Jirjmisdefi, The latter are of two kinds : the red or edaured (fig. 8, 
r, /), which are by far the most numerous, and the white, pale, or 
cfdtjurleHM (p, g\ which from their occurrence in the lymph are also 
known an lymph-ct/rpuHdes, When seen singly the coloured corpuscles 
are not distinctly red, but appear of a reddish-yellow tinge. In the 
blrKxl (A man and of all other mammals, except the CameUdse, they 
are bicf>ncavc circular disks. Their central part usually has a lightly 
Hhiwlwl aHpect, under the ordinary high power (fig. 9, 1), but this is due 
to their }>icf)ncavc shape, not to the presence of a nucleus. They have 
a strong tendency to become aggregated into rouleaux and cliunps 
when the blood is at rest, but if it is disturbed they readily become 
Mejjarated. 

If the (lensity of the plasma is increased in any way, as by evapora- 
tion, many of the red corpuscles become shrunken or crenated (c). 

The average diameter of the human red corpuscles is 0*0076 milli- 
niotcir (about lyaVcr i^i<^h).^ 

Thore aro from four to five millions of coloured corpuscles in a cubic 
millimeter of blood. 

Hie colourless corpuscles of human blood are protoplasmic cells, 
averaging 0*01 mm. (^Vtttt i^^ch) in diameter when spheroidal, but they 

vary much in size. They are far 
fewer than the coloured corpuscles, 
usually numbering not more than 
ten thousand in a cubic millimeter. 
Moreover, they are specifically 
lighter, and tend to come to the 
surface of the preparation. If ex- 
H OO^ "O ^^*^M amined immediately the blood is 

drawn, they are spheroidal in shape, 
but they soon become irregular 
Kio, la— FniKiN-KiLAMKNTs AND BLOOD- (fig. B, p, g), and their outline con- 

TABLKTB. tiuually alters, owing to the amboea- 

A, notwork of flbrin, ahown after washing RWftv ... , /» r !_• t_ i_ 

Wio owjun»v^i<» f»>uu a promration of blood like Changes 01 lorm to wnicn they 

\X\*X ha* boon allo\v«*i to clot : many of the i. • ^ c« 1*^1 i i 

fiiam«ut« t-adiato fnuu amaii duw(« of blood, are suDject. oome 01 the colourless 

tablota, U (fiNUu OalorX bK>od>oorpu9ole8 and -. 1 -1 ^ 1 

•lamoutary jn^rUcaw 01 biood-ubiota, within corpuscles are very pale and tinely 

granular, Others contam coarser and 
nuut^ distinct gnumlos in their protoplasm. The protoplasm may also 

^ T)u> followhig list gives the diameter in parts of a uulliinet«r of the red blood- 
txvpusoUvs t^ some of tixe vHnnmon domestic animals: — Dog, 0*0073; rabbit, 0*0009; 
<v*/, OiJOaai sthtH^p, OiXm: goat, OIXHI. 
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contain clear spaces or vacuoles, and it has a reticular structure. Each 
pale corpuscle has one or more nuclei, which are difficult to see without 
the aid of reagents. 

In the clear fluid in which the corpuscles are suspended, a network 
of fine straight intercrossing filaments (fibrin) soon makes its appearance 
(fig. 10, A). There are also to be seen a certain number of minute 
round colourless discoid particles, either separate or collected into groups 
or masses, which may be of considerable size. These are the elemental'^ 
jHj/rticles or blood-tablets. Their meaning is not known. Fatty particles, 
derived from the chyle, may also occur in the plasma. 

Development of blood-corpuscles. — In the embryo, the first-formed 
coloured blood-corpicsdes are amoeboid nucleated cells, the protoplasm of 




Fig. 11.— Development of blood-vessels and blood-coepuscles in the vascular 

area of the guinea-pig. 

blf blood-corpuscles becoming free in the interior of a nucleated protoplasmic mass. 

which contains haemoglobin. These embryonic blood-corpuscles are 
developed within cells of the mesoblast, which are united with one 
another to form a protoplasmic network (fig. 11). The nuclei of the 
cells multiply, and around some of them there occurs an aggregation of 
coloured protoplasm. Finally the network becomes hollowed out by an 
accumulation of fluid in the protoplasm, and thus are produced a num- 
ber of capillary blood-vessels, and the coloured nucleated portions of 
protoplasm are set free within them as the embryonic blood-corpuscles 

(fig. 11, JO- 

In later embryonic life, nucleated coloured corpuscles disappear from 
mammalian blood, and are replaced by the usual discoid corpuscles. 
These are formed within certain cells of the connective tissue, a portion 
of the substance of the cell becoming coloured by haemoglobin, and 
separated into globular particles (fig. 12, a, b, c), which are gradually 
moulded into disk-shaped red corpuscles. In the mea.tvt,\TCife \i\^<ei <y^^ 
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become hollowed out, and join with similar neighbouring cells to form 
blood-vessels (fig. 13, a, b, c). The process is therefore the same as 
before, except that the cell-nuclei do not participate in it. 

Although no nucleated- coloured corpuscles are to be seen in the 
blood in post-embryonic life, they continue to be formed in the marrow 
of the bones (see Lesson XIII.), and in some animals they have also 
been found in the spleen. It is thought probable that the red disks 
may be formed from these by the nucleus disappearing and the coloured 
protoplasm becoming moulded into a discoid shape. Others have sup- 






FiG. 12.— Blood-cobpuscles developing within connective-tissue cells. 

a, a cell containing diffused hsemoglobin ; &, a cell filled with culoured globules ; c, a cell con« 
taining coloured globules in the protoplaism, within which also are numerous vacuoles. 

posed that the red disks are derived from the white corpuscles of the 
blood and lymph, and others again that they are developed from the 
blood-tablets ; but the evidence in favour of these views is insufficient. 
The white hlood-corpusdes and lyrrvph-corpusdes occur originally as 



a 




Fig. 13.— Further development op 
blood-corpuscles in connective- 
tissue CELLS, AND TRANSFORMA- 
TION OF THE LATTER INTO CAPIL- 
LARY BLOOD-VESSELS. 

a, an elongated cell with a cavity in its 

grotoplasm occupied by fluid and by 
lood-corpuscles mostly globular ; 6, a 
hollow cell the nucleus of which has 
multiplied. The new nuclei are 
arranged around the wall of the 
cavity, the corpuscles in which have 
now become discoid; c shows the 
mode of luiion of a ' hsemapoietic ' cell, 
which in this instance contains only 
one corpuscle, with the prolongation 
(62) of a previously existing vessel, a, 
and c, from the new -bom rat ; 6, from 
a foetal sheep. 



free unaltered embryonic cells, which have found their way into the 

vessels from the circumjacent mesoblast. Later they become formed 

in lymphatic glands and other organs composed of lymphoid tissue, 

and pass from these directly into the lymphatics and so into the blood. 
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LESSON IIL 

ACTION OF REAGENTS UPON THE HUMAN BLOOD- 
CORPUSCLES, 

1. Make a preparation of blood as in Lesson II. 1, and apply a drop of water 
at one edge of the cover-glass. Examine at a place where the two fluids are 
becoming mixed. Notice particularly the first effect of water upon both red 
and white corpuscles, as well as the ultimate action. 

Sketch both kinds of corpuscles under the action of water. 

2. Repeat on another preparation, using very dilute alkali (0*2 per cent, 
potash in salt solution) instead of water. Notice the complete solution first 
of the white and then of the coloured corpuscles as the alkali reaches them. 

3. Repeat on another preparation, using dilute acetic acid (1 per cent.). 
Observe that the effect of the acid upon the coloured corpuscles is similar to 
that of water, but that it has a different action upon the colourless corpuscles. 

Sketch two or three of the latter after the action is completed. 

4. Make a preparation of blood mixed with salt solution as in Lesson II. 2, 
and investigate the action of tannic acid (1 part tannic acid to 1000 of dis- 
tilled water) in the same way. 

Sketch two or three coloured corpuscles after the reaction is complete. 



The action of reagents upon the human red blood-corpuscles shows 
that, although to all appearance homogeneous, they in reality consist 
of an external envelope of colourless material ^ i o d 9^ 
which forms a thin film enclosing the dis- ft ^ €|k © C^ 
solved colouring matter or hcemogloUn, Thus, § ^ ^ 
when water reaches the corpuscle, it passes t^ 
through the film by osmosis and swells the ^^3^ ^Cj^ 

corpuscle, causing it to become globular ; p^^ ^^ 

eventually the film is burst through, and the a-g, successive eflfects of water upon 
colouring matter escapes into the serum. Liution'^oF'ISat'; ^i eff^t of 
Salt, on the other hand, by increasing the t^^i^^^^id. 
density of the fluid in which the corpuscles float, causes a diffusion of 
water out of the corpuscle, and a consequent shrinking and corrugation 
of the surface, the crenated form (fig. 8, c; fig. 14, /) being thereby 
produced. The separation of the haemoglobin from the corpuscle can 
be effected not only by water (fig. 14, a-e\ but also by dilute acids, by 
the action of heat (60° C), the freezing and thawing of blood, the 
vapour of chloroform, and the passage of electric skocks \i\^<^^v!^ 
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blood.^ The mixing of human blood with the blood or serum of various 
animals also has a similar action, probably owing to differences of 
density or alkalinity. Tannic acid produces a peculiar effect (fig. 14, ^); 
the haemoglobin is discharged from the corpuscle, but is immediately 
altered and precipitated, remaining adherent to the envelope in the 
form of a round or irregular globule of a brownish tinge (hematin ?). 

Some of these reactions occur by process of osmosis as in the case of water, 
but in others a physical or chemical solution of the envelope of the corpuscle 
is produced, and the haemoglobin is thus allowed to escape. The film or 
envelope is probably in large measure composed of lecithin and cholesterin 
(along with a little cell-globulin — Halliburton), and these are substances 
which possess many of the physical properties of fats, although of a different 
chemical composition. If we assume this to be its composition the running 
of the red disks into rouleaux can readily be explained, since it has been 
shown by Norris that disks of any material, e,a. cork, floating in a fluid, tend 
in the same way to adhere in rouleaux, provided their surfaces are covered 
with a layer which is not wetted by the fluid. 

The envelope of the red corpuscle is often termed the stroma (Rollett), but 
this name rests upon an entirely false conception of the structure of the cor- 
puscle, and although of late years almost universally used, it ought to be 
entirely abandoned. In adopting the name, it was supposed that the corpuscle 
is formed of a homogeneous porous material (stroma), in the pores of which 
the haemoglobin is contained, but there is no reasonable founaation for this 
belief, whereas the supposition that there exists a delicate external film or 
envelope inclosing a coloured fluid is in accordance with all the known facts 
regarding the action of reagents upon these bodies. 

The structure of the colourless corpuscles is also brought out by 
the action of some of these reagents. As the water reaches them their 
amoeboid movements cease ; they become swollen out into a globular 






n« 





Fig. 15. 

1. first effect of the action of water upon a white blood corpuscle : 2, 3, white corpuscles 

treated with dilute acetic acid ; 7i, nucleus. 

form by imbibition of fluid (fig. 15, 1), and the granules within the 
protoplasm can be seen to be in active Brownian motion. Their nuclei 
also become clear and globular, and are more conspicuous than before. 

1 In the blood of some animals crystals of haemoglobin readily form after its 
separation by any of these means from the red corpuscles. These crystals are 
rhombic prisms in most animals, but tetrahedra in the guinea-pig, and hexagonal 
plates in the squirrel. They are most appropriately studied along with the 
chemical and physical properties of blood, and are therefore omitted here. The 
same remark applies to the minute dark -brown rhombic crystals {hcemin), which 
are found when dried blood is heated with glacial acetic acid, and to the reddish- 
jrellow crystals of hcematoidin, which are found in old blood extravasations. 
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With the further action of the water, the corpuscle bursts and the 
granules are set free. 

Acids have an entirely different action upon the white corpuscles. 
Their nuclei become somewhat shrunken and very distinct (fig. 15, 
2 and 3), and a granular precipitate is formed in the protoplasm around 
the nucleus. At the same time, a part of the protoplasm generally 
swells out so as to form a clear bleb-like expansion (an appearance 
which often accompanies the death of the corpuscle from other causes). 



B 
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LESSON IV. 

STUDY OF THE BLOOD-CORPUSCLES OF AMPHIBIA. 

1. Mount a drop of newt*s blood obtained from the cut end of the tail. It 
may be allowed to mix with a very small quantity of salt solution. Examine 
with the high power. Notice the shape of the coloured corpuscles both when 
seen flat and edgeways, and the nucleus within each. 

Measure ten corpuscles (long and short diameters), and from the results 
obtain the average dimensions of the newt's blood-corpuscle. 

Notice also the colourless corpuscles, smaller than the red, but considerably 
larger than the pale corpuscles of human blood, although otherwise resembling 
these. 

Sketch two or three red corpuscles and as many white. 

Be careful not to mistake the liberated nuclei of crushed red corpuscles for 
pale corpuscles. 

Enormous cells and nuclei belonging to the cutaneous glands as well as the 
granular secretion of those glands may be present in this preparation. 

2. Apply a drop of water to the edge of the cover-glass of the same pre- 
paration and notice its action upon the corpuscles. 

Sketch two or three corpuscles altered by the action of the water. 

3. Mount another drop of blood, and apply dilute acetic acid (1 per cent.) 
instead of water at the edge of the cover-glass. Make sketches showing the 
effect of the acid upon both red and white corpuscles. 

4. Examine the corpuscles of newt's blood which has been allowed to flow 
into boracic acid solution (2 per cent.). Notice the effect produced upon the 
coloured corpuscles. Sketch one or two. 



The coloured blood-corpuscles of amphibia (flg. 16), as well as of 
most vertebrates below mammals, are biconvex elliptical disks, consider- 
ably larger than the biconcave circular disks of mammals.^ In addition 
to the coloured body of the corpuscle, which consists, as in mammals, of 
haemoglobin inclosed within an envelope, there is a colourless nucleus, 
also of an elliptical shape, but easily becoming globular, especially if 
liberated by any means from the corpuscle. The nucleus resembles 

^ The following are the dimensions in parts of a millimeter of some of the cor- 
puscles of oviparous vertebrates : — 





Long diameter 


Short diameter 


Pigeon 


. 0-0147 


00065 


Frog . 


. 00223 


0-0167 


Newt . 


. 0293 


0-0195 


Proteus 


. 058 


035 


Amphiuma . 


. 0-077 


0-046 



COLOURED BLOOD-CORPUSCLES OF AMPHIBIA. 



as 



that of other cells in structure, being bounded by a membrane, and 
having a network of filaments traversing its interior (fig. 17). It is not 
very distinct in the unaltered corpuscle, but is brought clearly into 
view by the action of reagents, especially acetic acid. The action of 
reagents upon the red corpuscle of amphibia is otherwise similar to that 
produced upon the mammalian corpuscle, water and acetic acid causing 





Fig. 17.— Coloured 
corpdsclb of sa- 
lamander, show- 

INa INTRANUCLEAR 
NETWORK. (Flem- 
ming.) 

Fig. 16.— Frog's Blood.. (Ranvier.) 

a, red corpuscle seen on the flat ; «, vacuoles in a cor- 
puscle; 6, c, red corpuscles in profile; iEr, n, pale cor* 
puscles at rest ; m, pale corpuscle exhibildng amoe- 
Doid movements ; p, colourless fusiform corpuscle. 

it to swell into a globular form and then to become decolorised ; solu- 
tion of salt causing wrinkling of the envelope, and so on. Boracic acid 
acts like tannic acid in causing the haemoglobin to be withdrawn from 
the envelope ; but it becomes partially or wholly collected around the 
nucleus, which may then be extruded from the corpuscle. 

The colourless corpuscles (fig. 16, k, m, ti), although larger, are very 
similar to those of mammals. Like them, they are either wholly pale 
or inclose a number of dark granules. They vary much in size and in 
the activity of their amoeboid movements. They may have one or 
several nuclei. Reagents have the same effect upon them as on those 
of mammals. The presence of glycogen may be demonstrated in them 
by its reaction with iodine (port-wine colour). 
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1. Maxs a .pi-eparatioa of blood from the finger ia the usual way. Drav 
a brush j^st moiatened with oil around the edge of the cover-elaea to check 
evaporation. Place the preparation upon s ' warm stage,' ana heat this to 
about the temperature of the body (38° C). Bring a white corpxtscle under 
observation with the high power, and watch the changes of shape which it 
nndergoes. To, become convinced of these alterations in form, make a series 
of outline sketches of the same corpuscle at intervals of a minute. 

The simplest form of ' warm stf^e ' is a copper plate of about the size of 
an ordinary slide, perforated in the centre ana with a long tongue of the same 
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metal projecting from the middle of one edge (fig. 18). The copper plate 
rests upon the stage of the microscope with a piece of cloth or oUier non- 
conducting material between. The preparation is made upon an ordinaiy 
sli'd^ wbich ia phced upon the warm stage and pressed into contact with 
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it bj the brasB clipB. Heat is applied to the copper tongue bj a. smalt spirit- 
lamp fltune, and a greater or less amount is conducted to the warm stage 
and the aiiperjacent preparation according to the point to vhich the flame is 
applied. To ascertain that the right temperature la got and maintained, put 
two pieces of paraffin, one melting at 35° C, (95 F.) and another at 38 C. 
(100° F.), on the slide, one on either aide of the preparation. The tempera- 
ture must be Buch that the hrst piece is melted and remains so whilst the 
second remains solid.^ 



% Mount a drop of newt's blood diluted with on equal amount of salt 
solution, and examine it in the same manner upon the copper stage, at first 
cold, afterwards warm ; the temperature must, however, be kept bSow 30° C. 
Observe the effect of heat in accelerating the amceboid movements of the pole 
oorpuscles. Sketch one at intervals of a minute (o) in the cold, (6) whilst 
warmed. 




Fio. 19.— White oobpcsclbs 



(From Sandenon'H Handbook fot llie 



PhfBiological Laboratoi;.) 

3. Take some yeast which has been mixed with salt solution, and mix a 
little of the yeast and salt solution with a fresh drop of newt's blood, slightly 
oiling the edge of the cover-glaea as before. Endeavour to observe the incep- 
tion of torulie by the white corpuscles. Sketch one or two corpuscles con- 
taining torulte. 

Milk-globules or particles of carbon or of vermilion may also be used for 
this experiment, but the process of inception is most readily observed with 
the yeast particles. 
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4.' At the beginning of the lesson collect a drop of newt's blood into a fine 
capillary tube, seal the ends of the tube, and mount in it a drop of oil of 
cedar or Canada balsam. Towards the end of the lesson examine it again to 
see white corpuscles emigrating from the shrunken clot (see fig. 19). 

5. To obtain a specimen showing white corpuscles in amoeboid condition^ 
make a preparation of newt's blood, mixed witn salt solution, and set it aside 
for ten minutes. By this time the corpuscles will be freely amoeboid, and 
will probably show well-marked pseudopodia. To fix them in this condfition 
let a jet of steam from the spout of a Kettle play for two or three seconds 
upon the cover-glass. The neat instantaneously kills the corpuscles, and 
they are fixed in the form they presented at the moment the steam was 
applied. They may now be stained by passing dilute hcematoxyliu solution 
under the cover-glass, and this may be replaced by dilute glycerine, after 
which the cover may be cemented and the preparation kept. 

The amoeboid phenamena which are exhibited by the protoplasm of 
the colourless blood-corpuscles consist, in the first place, of spontaneous 
changes of form, produced by the throwing out of processes or psevdo- 
podia in various directions. When first thrown out the pseudopodia are 
composed of hyaloplasm alone, and they are probably produced by a 
flowing of the hyaloplasm from out the meshes of the protoplasm 
(see p. 2). If the corpuscle is stimulated, either mechanically, as by- 
tapping the cover-glass, or electrically, the hyaloplasm is withdrawn 
again into the spongioplasm, and the pseudopodia are thereby retracted^ 
the corpuscle becoming spherical A change of form, caused by the 
protrusion of the pseudopodia, may, when active, be followed by changes 
in place or actual locomotion (migration) of the corpuscle. When a 
pseudopodium, or the external sur&ce of the corpuscle, comes in contact 
¥nth any foreign particle, the hyaloplasm tends to flow round and 
enwrap the particle, and particles thus incepted may then be conveyed 
by the corpuscle in its locomotory changes firom one place to another. 
This property appears to play an important part in many physiological 
and pathological processes. 

It is probable that particles of organic matter which are taken up by 
the pale corpuscles may undergo some slow process of intracellular 
digestion within their protoplasm. 

The processes of the granular cor^^usdes are generally quite dear at 
firsts and the granules afterwards flow into them. 

The migration of the colourless corpuscles from the blood-vessels into 
the surrounding tissue, or from a blood-clot into the surrounding serum 
(fig. 19), is owing to these amoeboid properties. 

The conditions which are most favourable to this amoeboid activity of 
the white corpuscles are (1) the natural slightly alkaline medium, such 
as plasma, senmi^ or lymph, or faintly alkaline normal saline solution. 
Anr mcreikSQ of density of the medium produces a diminution, of 
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amoeboid activity, whilst, on the other hand, a slight decrease in its 
density has the opposite eflFect ; (2) a certain temperature. In warm- 
blooded animals the phenomena cease below about 10* C. When 
gradually warmed they become more and more active up to a certain 
point, the maximum being a few degrees above the natural temperature 
of the blood. Above this point they become spheroidal and at a 




Fig. 20.— Changbs of poem of a white corpusolb of newt's blood, sketched at 
intervals of a few minutes, showing the inception of two small granules 
and the changes op position these underwent within the corpuscle. 






Fig. 21. — Three amceboid white corpuscles of the newt, killed by 

instantaneous application op steam. 

a, a coarsely granular cell ; 6, c, ordinary cells. The nuclei appear multiple, 
but are seen to be connected by fine filaments of chromoplasm traversing 
the protoplasm. 

somewhat higher temperature their protoplasm is coagulated and killed. 
Acids at once kill the corpuscles and stop the movements. Narcotic 
gases and vapours, such as carbonic acid gas or chloroform vapour, also 
arrest the movement, but it recommences after a time if their action is 
discontinued. 
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LESSON VI. 

EPITHELIUM. 

1. Mount a drop of saliva and examine first with a low, afterwards with a 
high power. Observe the nucleated epithelium-cells, some single, and others 
still adhering together by overlapping edges. Measure three or four, and also 
their nuclei. Sketch one or two on the flat and one edgeways. Notice the 
salivary corpuscles, which are like white blood-corpuscles swollen out by 
imbibition of water. 

2. Put a small shred of human epidermis into a drop of strong caustic potash 
solution for five minutes. Then break it up in water with needles, cover 
and examine. Observe the now isolated swollen cells. Measure some. 

3. Study the arrangement of the cells in a section through some stratified 
epithelium, such as that of the mouth, skin, or cornea.^ Notice the changes 
in shape of the cells as they are traced towards the free surface. Measure 
the thickness of the epithelium. Count the number of layers of cells. 

4. Study the minute structure of epithelium-cells and their nuclei, both 
at rest and dividing, in sections of the skin of the newt's tail or in shreds of 
epidermis of the salamander-tadpole.. The preparation may, for this purpose, 
be stained either with hsematoxylin or with some aniline dye such as 
safranin.^ 

Sketch an epithelium-cell with resting nucleus, and others with nuclei in 
different phases of karyokinesis. 

An epithelium is a tissue composed entirely of cells separated by a 
very small amount of intercellular substance (cement-substance), and 
generally arranged so as to form a membrane covering either an 
external or an internal free surface. 

The structure of epithelium-cells, and the changes which they 
undergo in cell-division, are best seen in the epidermis of the newt 
or of the salamander-tadpole; in the latter especially the cells and 
nuclei are much larger than in mammals. 

Structure of the cells. — ^Each epithelium-cell consists of protoplasm 
containing a nucleus. The protoplasm may either look granular, or it 
may have a reticulated appearance. In some kinds of epithelium it is 
striated. The nucleus is a round or oval vesicle lying in the proto- 
plasm. Usually there is only one, but there may be two or more. 

1 The methods of preparing sections are given in the Appendix. 

^ The methods which serve the purpose of exhibiting the division of nuclei are 
given in the Appendix, 
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The cell-«ubstance is often modified in its chemical nature ; its external 
layer may become hardened to form a sort of membrane, or the whole 
cell may become homy (keratinised) ; or the cell may develop fibrils 
within it, and passing from it into adjacent cells, or lastly, there may 
be an accumulation of materials within the cell which are ultimately 
either used by the organism, as in the ordinary secreting glands, or 
eliminated as waste producte as in the kidney. 




Division of the oolls, — The division of a ceil is preceded by the 
division of its attraction-sphere, and this again appears to determine 
the division of the nucleus. The latter, in dividing, passes through a 
series of remarkable changes (lig. 22), which may thus be briefly 
summarised : — 

1. The network of chromoplasm-lilaments of the resting iiu.cUu& 
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becomes transformed into a sort of skein, formed apparently (rf one 
long convoluted filament ; the nuclear membrane and the nucleoli dis- 
appear or are merged into the ekein (fig. 23, b, e, d). Sometimes the 
skein becomes looped in and out of a central apace ; this fonn iB tenned 

the rotelte (e). 
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2. The filament breaks into a number of separate portions, often 
V-shaped, and termed chromosomes. The number of chromosomes varies 
with the species of animal ; in some animals the dividing nuclei may 
contain at this stage only four chromoaomes, in others 24 or more. 
As soon as they become distinct they are usually arranged radially like 
a star {osier,/, g), 

3. Each of the chromosomes splits longitudinally into two, so that 
they are now twice as numerous as before {stage of cleavage, g, k). 

4. The fibres separate into two groups, the ends being for a time 
interlocked {stage of metakiiiesis, i,}, k). 

6. The two groups pass to the opposite poles of the now elongated 
nucleus and form a star-shaped figure {I) at each pole {dyaster). Each 
of the stars represents a daughter-imclius. 

6, 7, 8, Each star of the dyaster goes through the same changes as 
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the original nucleus, but in the reverse order — viz., skein at first more 
open and rosette-like (m), then closer (n), then a network (o, p, q) ; passing 
finally into the typical reticular condition of a resting nucleus. 

The protoplasm of the cell divides soon after the formation of the 
dyaster (m). During division fine lines are seen in the protoplasm, 
radiating from the ends of the nucleus. Other lines produced by a 
spindle-shaped system of cuArmnatic fibres lie within the nucleus, diverg- 
ing from the poles towards the equator (figs. 23, 24); they are far less easily 
seen than the other or chromaHc fibres, but are not leas important, for 
they are derived from the attraction-spheres, which, as we have seen, 
always initiate the division of a cell. Moreover, the achromatic fibres 
within the nucleus appear to form guides along which the chromosomes 
or chromoplasmic filaments are conducted towards its poles. 

ClaBSiflostion of epithelia. — Epithelia are classified according to the 
shape and arrangement of the component cells. Thus we speak of 
%caly or pavement, cuhkal, cdumnar, pd,yhedral, and ^kermdai epithelium. 
All these are simpU epitheha, with the cells only one layer deep. If 
forming several superposed layers, the epithelium is said to be stratified, 
and then the shape of the cells differs in the difierent layers. Where 
there are only three or four layers in a stratified epithelium, it is 
termed iransititmal. 

Stratified epithellom covers the anterior surface of the cornea, 
lines the mouth, pharynx (lower part), and gullet, and forms the epi- 
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dermis which covers the skin. In the female it lines the vagina and 
part of the uterus. The cells nearest the surface are always flattened 
and scale-tike (fig. 35, fl ; fig. 26), whereas the deeper cells are more 
rounded or polyhedral, and those of the deepest layer generally some- 
what columnar in shape (fig. 25, c). Moreover, the deeper cells are soft 
and protoplasmic, and are separated from one another by a system of 
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intercellular channels, which are bridged across by numerous fibres 
passing from cell to cell, and giving the cells, when separated, the 
appearance of being beset with short spines (jpricUe-cdls of Max 
Schultze). 

The deeper cells multiply by division, the nuclei first dividing in the 
manner just described. The newly formed cells tend as they enlarge to 
push those external to them nearer to the surface, from which they are 
eventually thrown off. As they approach the surface they become hard 
and homy, and in the case of the epidermis lose entirely their cellular 
appearance, which can, however, be in a measure restored by the action 
of potash (§ 2). The cast-off superficial cells of the stratified epithelium 
of the mouth, which are seen in abundance in the saliva (§ 1), are less 
altered, and the remains of a nucleus is still visible in them (fig. 26). 

Simple scaly or pavement epithelium 
is found in the saccules of the lungs, in 
those of the mammary gland when in- 
active, in the kidney (in the tubes of 
Henle), and also lining the cavities of 
serous membranes (fig. 27), and the 

„. „ heart, blood-vessels, and lymphatics. 

Fig. 26.— Epithelidm-scales from _ . . i r 

THE iNsiDB OF THE MOUTH. (Mag- When occuTTing on internal surfaces, 
nified 260 diameters.) ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^f ^^^ ^^^^^^ membranes, 

blood-vessels, and lymphatics, it is often spoken of as endothelium. 





Fig. 27.— Pavement epithelidm or endothelium of a serous 
membrane. nltrate of silver preparation. 
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Polyhedral or spheroidal epithelium is characteristic of many secret- 
ing glands. Columnar and ciliated epithelium are for the most part 
found covering the inner surface of mucous membranes; which are 
membranes moistened by mucus and lining passages in communication 
with the exterior, such as the alimentary canal and the respiratory and 
generative passages. 

The detailed study of most of these may be reserved until the 
organs in ;which they occur are respectively dealt with. 

The hairs and nails and the enamel of the teeth are modified epithelial 
tissues. 
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LESSON VII. 

COLUMNAR AND CILIATED EPITHELIUM, AND 
TRANSITIONAL EPITHELIUM. 

1. Take a piece of rabbit's intestine which has been two days in chromic 
Acid solution (1 part chromic acid to 2,000 normal saline solution). Scrape the 
inner surface with a scalpel, break up the scrapings in a drop of water on a 
slide. Add a small piece of hair to avoid crushing, and cover the preparation. 
The tissue may then be still further broken up oy tapping the cover-glass. 
Sketch one or two columnar cells and also a row of cells. Measure two or 
three cells and their nuclei. 

To keep this preparation, place a drop of very dilute hsematoxylin solution 
a,t one edge of the cover-glass. When the hsematoxylin has passed in and 
has stained the cell-nuclei, place a drop of glycerine at the same edge and 
allow it slowly to diflfuse under the cover-glass. Cement this another day. 
Osmic acid (1 per cent.) may be used in place of hsematoxylin. 

2. Break up in glycerine a shred of epithelium from a piece of frog's 
intestine that has been treated with osmic acid, and has subsequenuy 
macerated in water for a few days. The cells easily separate on tapping the 
cover-glass. They are larger than those of the rabbit and exhibit certain 
points of structure better. Measure and sketch one or two cells. 

The cover-glass may be at once fixed by gold size. 

3. Prepare the ciliated epithelium from a trachea that has been in chromic 
acid solution (1 to 2,000 normal saline) for two days, in the same way as in 
§ 1. Measure in one or two of the cells (a) the length of the cells, (6) the 
length of the cilia, (c) the size of the nucleus. Sketch two or three cells. 

Ais preparation is to be stained and preserved as in § 1. 

4. Make a similar teased preparation of the epithelium of the urinary 
bladder, which is to be distended with bichromate of potash solution (1 part to 
800 of water), and after an hour or two cut open and placed in more of the 
same solution. Observe the large flat superficial cells, and the pear-shaped 
cells of the second layer. Measure and sketch one or two of each kind The 
cells will vary greatly in appearance according to the amount of distension 
of the organ. 

Stain and preserve as in §§ 1 and 3. 

All the above varieties of epithelium will afterwards be studied in situ 
when the organs where they occur come under consideration. 



Oolumnar epithelium. — ^The cells of a columnar epithelium (fig. 28) 
are prismatic columns, which are set closely side by side, so that when 
seen from the surface a mosaic appearance is produced. They often 
taper somewhat towards their attached end, which is generally trun- 
cated, and set upon a basement membrane. Their free surface is 
covered hy a thick striated border (fig. 29, str\ which may sometimes 
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become detached in teased preparations. The protoplasm of the cell is 
highly vftcuolated and reticular, and fine longitudinal stri» may be seen 
in it, which appear continuous with the stri» of the free border. The 
nucleus (w) is oval and reticular. The lateral borders of the cells are 
often somewhat irregular or jagged, the result of the pressure of 
amoeboid lymph-cells, which are generally found between the columnar 
cells, at least in the intestine. After a meal containing fat the cells may 
contain fat-globules, which become stained black in the osmic pre- 
paration. 




FlO. 28.— A ROW OF COLUMNAR CELLS FROM THE INTESTINE OP THE RABBIT. 
Smaller cells are seen between the epithelium-cells ; these are lymph-corpuscles. 

Coliminar epithelium-cells are found lining the whole of the interior 
of the stomach and intestines : they are also present in the ducts of 
most glands, and sometimes also in their secreting tubes and saccules. 
The epithelium which covers the ovary also has a modified columnar 
shape, but cells having all the structural peculiarities indicated above 
are found only in the alimentary canal and in its diverticula. 




Fig. 29.— Columnar epithelium-cells of the rabbit's intestine. 

The cells have been' isolated after maceration in very weak ehromic acid. The cells are much 
vacuolated, and one of them has a fat-globule near its attached end ; the striated border 
(itr) is well seen, and the bright disk separating it from the cell-protoplasm ; n, nucleus 
with intranuclear network ; a, a thinned-out wing-like projection of the cell which prob- 
ably fitted between two adjacent cells. 

Ooblet-cells. — Some columnar cells, and also cells of glandidar, 
ciliated and transitional epithelia, contain mucigen, which is laid down 
within the cell in the form of granules (fig. 33, m\ wP) and may 
greatly distend the part of the cell nearest the free border. When the 
mucigen is extruded as mucus, this border is thrown off, and the cell 
takes the form of an open cup or chalice (fig. 30 and fig, 33^ m^V 
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Diluted epithelium. — ^The cells of a ciliated efntheliam are also 
tmuUy colamnar in shape (fig. 3t), but in {dace of the striated border 
the cell is snnnotmted by a bunch of fine tapering filamanta which, 
daring life, move spootaneoosly to and fro, and serve to prodnce a 
cmrent of flnid over the Bortace which they cover. 

TiiB eUia are to be r^arded as active jMvlongalaons of the cell- 
protoplasm. Hie border apon which they are set is bright, and 
appeals formed of little ioxtaposed knobs, to each (rf which a dliani is 
attached. In the lai^ ciliaMd cells which line the alimentu; canal 
of some molluscs (fig. 32), the knob may be observed to be prolonged 
into the protoplasm of the cell as a fine varicose filament, termed the 
TOoUd of the cilium. These filaments perhaps represent the longi- 
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Fig. 32.— Ciliated cell, 

FBOM THE tSTESnXB 
EXAHDiED PBEan Di OF A HOLLrSC (Eiwel- 

SKBCB. (Sh«per.) m.im.} 

tndinal striiB often seen in the protoplasm of the colnmnar cell, the 
bunch of cilia being homologous with the striated border. The proto- 
plasm and nucleus have a similar vacuolated and reticuLir stmctnre in 
both kinds of ceB. 
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Ciliated epithelium is found throughout the whole extent of the 
air-passages and their prolongations (hut not in the part of the noBtiils 
supplied hy the olfactory nerves, nor in 
the lower part of the pharynx); in the 
Fallopian tubes and the greater part of 
the uterus ; in some of the efferent ducte 
of the testicle (where the cilia are longer 
than elsewhere in the body); in the ven- 
tricles of the brain, and the central canal 
of the spinal cord; and, according to 
some authorities, in the convoluted tubules 
of the Iddney. 

Tranaitional epithelism is a stratified 
epithelium consisting of only two or 
three layers of cells. It occurs in the 
urinary bladder, the ureter, and the 
pelvis of the kidney. The superficial 
cells (fig. 34, a) are large and flattened ; 
they often have two nuclei. On their 
under surface they exhibit depressions, 
into which fit the larger ends of 
pyriform cells, which form the next layer (fig. 34, 6). Between the 
tapered ends of the pyriform cells one or two layers of smaller poly- 
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hedra! cells are found. The epithelium is renewed by division o 
deeper cells. 
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LESSON vin. 

8TVDT OF CILIA IN ACTION. 



1. Mount iu sea-water o 

(fig. 35). Study the action of the large cilia. . , , 

upon the copper warm stage (see Lessou Y.) and observe the etfect of raiaing 
. the temperature. 



r two bars of the gill of the manne musael 
Now place the preparatiou 




Keep this preparation until the end of the lesson, by which time many of 
the cilia will have become languid. When this is the case pass a drop of 
dilute potash solution (1 part KHO to l,000of sea-water) under the cover-glass 
and observe the efiect 




rai a piece of small glass tubing to a slide so that 
s nearly to the centre of the slide. To do this 
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effectually the slide must be heated and eome sealing-wax melted on to it 
and allowed to cool. The glasB tube is then made hot and applied to the 
slide, embedding itself as it does so in the sealing-wax. On this put a ring 
of putty or modelling wax (half sn inch in diameter and rising above the 
glass tube] so as to include the end of the tube. Make a deep notch in the 
ring opposite the tube. Place a small drop of water within the ring (fig. 36). 

Put a bar from the gill upon a cover-glass in the least possible quantity of 
sea-water ; invert the cover-glaas over the putty ring, and presB it gently 
down. The preparation hangs in a moist cAomoer within which it can t>e 
studied through the cover-glasa, and into which gases or vapours can be passed 
and their effects observed. 

Pass COj through the chamber, and after observing the effect replace it by 
air (see fig. 37). Repeat with chloroform vapour instead of COa, 



The movement of cilia. — When in motion a cilinm is bent quickly 
over in one direction with a laahing whip-like movement, immediately 
recovering itself. When vigorous the action is so rapid, and the 
rhythm so frequent (ten or more times in a second) that it is impossible 
to follow the motion with the eye. All the cilia upon a ciliated surface 
are not in action at the same instant, but the movement travels in 
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waves over the surface. If a cell is detached from the general surface, 
its cilia continue to act for a while, but at once cease it they are 
detached from the cell. 

The rhythm is slowed by cold, quickened by warmth, but heat 
beyond a certain point kills the cells. The movement will continue 
for some time in water deprived of oxygen. Both CO^ gas and chlotd- 
form vapour arrest the action, but it recommftivtfta qw ■ce.?,t<iTOv^ w.-c- 
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Dilute alkaline solutions quicken the activity of cilia, or may even 
restore it shortly after it has ceased. 

Various attempts have been made to explain the manner in which 
cilia act, some supposing that they are themselves contractile, others 
that their movement is a passive one, and that the real movement is at 
their rootlets in the protoplasm of the cell. The bending-over action 
can also be supposed to b,e due to the alternate flowing and ebbing 
of hyaloplasm from the body of the ceU into hollow permanent cell- 
processes, i.e. the cilia ; if we assume that one side of each cilium is 
less extensible than the other, it must necessarily be bent over in the 
manner usually observed. Some cilia, however, have a spiral action 
rather than the simple to and fro movement; in this case we may 
assume that the line of less extensibility passes not straight along one 
side of the cilium, but spirally round it. 

This hypothesis has the advantage that it permits ciliary motion to 
be brought into the same category as amoeboid movements, in so far 
that both are explicable by the flowing of hyaloplasm out of and into 
the reticulum of spongioplasm. 
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LESSON IX. 

THE CONNECTIVE TISSUES. 

ABEOLAK AND ADIPOSE TISSUE, RETIFORM TISSUE. 

1. Take a little of the subcutaneous tissue or of the intermuscular connective 
tissue of a rabbit or guinea-pig and spread it out with needles on a dry slide 
into a large thin film. Keep the centre moist by occasionally breathing on 
it, but allow the edges to dry to the slide. Before commencing put a drop 
of salt solution on a cover-glass, and now invert this over the film. Ex- 
amine with a high power. Sketch one or two bundles of white fibres and 
also one or two elastic fibres, distinguishable from the former by their 
sharp outline, isolated course, and by their branchinff. Sketch also one or 
more connective-tissue corpuscles, if any such are visible in the clear inter- 
spaces. Look also for migratory cells (lymph-corpuscles). Next carefully 
remove the cover-glass and replace the salt solution by dilute acetic acid 
(1 per cent.). Watch its effect in swelling the white fibres and bringing 
more clearly into view the elastic fibres and corpuscles. Look for constricted 
bundles of white fibres. 

2. Make another film in the same way, but mount in dilute magenta 
solution ^ instead of saline solution. The elastic fibres are deeply stained by 
the dye ; the cells are also well shown. Cement the cover-glass at once 
with gold size. 

3. Prepare another film of the subcutaneous tissue, including a little 
adipose tissue. Mount, as before, in dilute magenta solution, with a piece 
of nair under the cover-glass to keep this from pressing unduly upon the 
fat-cells. Cement at once with gold size. Examine first with a low and 
afterwards with a high power. The nucleus and envelope of the fat-cell 
are well brought out by the magenta, and if from a young animal, fat-cells 
will be found in process of formation. Measure and sketch two or three 
of the cells. 

4. Spread out another large film of connective tissue, letting its edges dry 
to the slide, but keeping the centre moist by the breath. Place on its centre 
a large drop of nitrate of silver solution (1 per cent.). After ten minutes 
wash this away with distilled water, and expose to direct sunlight until 
stained brown. Then dehydrate with alcohol, replace the alcohol Dy clove- 
oil, and this by Canada balsam dissolved in xylol. Cover ^ and examine. 
Sketch the outlines of two or three of the cell-spaces. 

5. Mount in dilute glycerine and water, coloured by magenta, a section of 
lymphatic gland which has been immersed for a few minutes in 0*5 per cent, 
solution of caustic potash. The alkali destroys the cells, and thus allows 
the network of fibres which compose the retiform tissue to be seen. They 
are in all respects like the fibrils of areolar tissue. 

1 See Appendix. 

3 Preparations which are mounted in Canada balsam solution will soon become fixed 
by the hardening of the Canada balsam at the edges of the cover-glass. They must on 
no account be cemented with gold size. 
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The connective tisenes include areolar tissue, adipose tissue, da$tK 
tissue, Jdyrous tissue, rdtform and li/mplioid tissue, cartilage and bone. 
All these tissues agree in certain microscopical and chemical characters. 
Tbey, for the most part, have a large amount of Intercellular substance 
in which fibres are developed, and these fibres are of two Icinds^ — wAifc 
and yellow or elastic. Moreover, there are many points of similarity 
between the cells which occur in these several tissues ; they are all 
developed from the same embryonic formation, and they tend to pass 
imperceptibly the one into the other. Besides this, their use is every- 
where similar; they serve to connect and support the other tissues, 
performing thus a passive mechanical function. They may therefore be 
grouped together, although differing considerably in external characters. 
Of these connective tissues, however, there are three whigh are so 
intimately allied as to be naturally considered together, being composed 
of exactly the same elements, although differing in the relative develop- 
ment of those elements; these are the areolar, elastic, and fibrous 
tissues. Adipose tissue and retiform tissue may both be looked upon 
as special modifications of areolar tissue. Areolar tissue being the 
commonest and, in a sense, the most typical, its structilre may be 
considered first. 




Areolar tifl8ue.^The areolar tissue presents to the naked eye an 
appearance of fine transparent threads and laminee which intercross in 
every direction with one another, leaving intercommunicating meshes, 
orareolsB, between them. When examined with the microscope, these 
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threads and fibres are seen to be principally made ap of wavy bundles 
of exquisitely fine transparent fibres {white fibres, fig. 38). The bundles 
ran in different directions, and may branch and interconununicate with 
one another; but the individual fibres, although thoy pass from one 
bundle to another, never branch or join other fibres. The fibres are 
cemented together into the bundles by a clear Bubstance containing 
mucin, and the same clear material forms also the basis or grmmd- 
subsiance of the tissue, in which the bundles themselves course, and in 
which also the corpuscles of the tissue lie embedded. This ground- 
substance between the bundles can with difficulty be seen in the fresh 
tissue on account of its extreme transparency ; but it can be brought to 
view by staining with nitrate of silver, as in § 4. The whole of the 
tissue is thereby stained of a brown colour, with the exception of the 
spaces which are occupied by the corpuscles {ceil-gpaces, fig. 39). 




Besides the white fibres of con- 
nective tissue here described, fibres 
of a different kind (fig. 40) may be 
made out in the preparations ; these 
are the elaslk fibres. They are 
especially well seen after treatment ^^°^j 
with acetic acid, and after staining no 
with magenta; but they can be 
detected also in the fresh preparation. 
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their dlBtinct outline, their straight coiirse, the fact that they never run 
in bundles, but aingly, and that they branch and join neighbouring 
fibreB. If broken by the needles in making the preparation, the elastic 
recoil causes them to curl up, especially near the broken ends. Besides 
the microscopical differences, the two kinds of fibres differ also in their 
chemical characters. Thus the white fibres arc dissolved by boiling in 
water, and yield gelatin ; whereas the substance of which the elastic 
fibres are composed (daslin) resists for a long time the action of boiling 
water. Moreover, the white fibres swell and become indistinct under 
the action of acetic acid the elastic fibres are unaltered by this reagent 
The bundles of iihite fibres which ha\o been swollen out by acid 
sometimes exhibit curious constrictions {fig 40) Those are due either 
to elastic fibres coiling round the white bundles or to cell processes 
encirchng them or to an investment or sheath which remains un- 
broken at certain parts and thus prevents the swelhng up of the 
bundle at these places 
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The oelle of areolar tiBsae. — Several varieties of connective-tissue 
cells are distinguished, via. : (1) Flattened lamellar-cdls, which are often 
branched (fig. 42, c, c'), and may be united one to the other by their 
branches, as in the cornea, or are unbranched and joined edge to edge 
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like the cells of an epithelium ; the cell-spaces have in all cases a similar 
arrangement. (2) Plasmorcdls of Waldeyer (fig. 42, p), which are com- 
posed of a soft much-vacuolated protoplaam, rarely flattened, but other- 
wise varying greatly in shape and size. (3) Granule-ceUs {g), usually 
spheroidal or ovoidal in shape, and formed, like the plasma cells, of soft 
protoplasm, but thickly occupied with albuminous granules, which are 
deeply stained by eosine and by most aniline dyes. Migratory lymph- 
corpuscles may also be seen here and there in the areolar tissues {wander- 
cdls). In the middle coat of the eye the connective-tissue cells are filled 
with granules of pigment {pigment-cells). 

The cells he in spaces in the ground-substance between the bundles 
of white fibres. In some parts of the connective tissue the white 
bundles are developed to such an extent as to pervade almost the 
whole of the ground-substance, and then the connective-tissue corpuscles 
become squeezed into the interstices, flattened lamellar expansions of 
the cells extending between the bundles, as in tendon (see next Lesson). 

The cells and cell-spaces of areolar tissue come into intimate relation 
with the cells lining the lymphatic vessels and small blood-vessels. 
This connection can beat be seen in silvered preparations ; it will be 
again referred to in speaking of the origin of the lymphatics. 




Adipose tissue consists of vesicles filled with fat (figs. 43, 44), and . 
collected into lobules, or into tracts which accompany the small blood- 
vessels. The vesicles are round or oval in shape, except where closely 
packed, when they become polyhedral from mutual compression. The 
fat^rop is contained within a delicate protoplasmic envelope (fig. 44, 
m) which is thickened at one part, and here includes an oval fiattened 
nucleus. The vesicles are supported partly by filaments of areolar 
tissue, but chiefly by a fine network of capillary blood-vessels. 
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The fat when first formed is deposited within granular cells of areolar 
45). It appears to be produced by a trauBformatiou of 
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albuminous granules into droplets of fat. As these droplets increalse in 
size they run together into a larger drop, which gradually fi 
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more and more, swelling it out so that the cell-protoplasm eventually 
appears merely as the envelope of the fat-vesicle. 

Fat is found most abundantly in subcutaneous areolar tissue, and 
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uoder the serous membranea ; eepecially in some parts, as at the back 
of the peritoneum around the kidneys, under the epicardium, and in 
the m^ientery and omentum. The yellow marrow of the bones is also 
principally composed of fat. There is no adipose tissue within the 
cavity of the cranium. 

Betiform or reticnlar tieeae (figs, 46, 47) is a variety of connective tissue 
in which the intercellular or ground substance has mostly disappeared or 
is replaced by fluid. There are very few or no elastic fibres in it, and 
the white fibres and bundles of fibres form a dense network, the meshes 
of which vary in size, being* very small and close in some parts ; more 




5. (Hoderatel; magnified. ) 
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open and like areolar tissue in other parts. In some places whi 
the tissue occurs the fibres are almost everywhere enwrapped by fl 
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tened branched connective-tissue cells, and until these are removed it it 
not easy to see the fibres. 
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Ljrmphoid or adenoid tissue is retiform tissue in which the meshes 
of the network are largely occupied by lymph-corpuscles. This is by 
far the most common condition of a retiform tissue, and is met with in 
the lymphatic glands and allied structures (see Lesson XXII.), and also 
in the tissue of the alimentary mucous membrane, and in some other 
situations. 

Basement membranes (membranae proprise) are homogeneous-looking 
membranes, which are found forming the surface-layers of connective- 
tissue expansions in many parts, especially where there is a covering of 
epithelium, as on mucous membranes, in secreting glands, and else- 
where. They are generally formed of flattened connective-tissue cells 
joined together to form a membrane; but, in some cases, they are 
evidently formed not of cells, but of condensed ground-substance, and 
in others they are of an elastic nature. 

Jelly-like connective tissue, although occurring largely in the 
embryo, is found only in one situation in the adult — viz., forming the 
vitreous humour of the eye. It seems to be composed entirely of soft 
ground-substance, with cells scattered here and there through it, and 
with very few fibres, or none at all. These several varieties of con- 
nective tissue will be more fully described in connection with the 
organs where they occur. 
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LESSON X. 

THE CONNECTIVE TISSUES (continued). 

ELASTIC TISSUE, FIBROUS TISSUE, DEVELOPMENT OF CONNECTIVE TISSUE. 

1. Tease out as finely as possible a small shred of elastic tissue (ligamentum 
nuchae of the ox or ligameuta subflava of m^n) in glycerine and water, 
slightly coloured by magenta. Cover and cement the preparation. Note 
the large well-defined fiores constantly branching and uniting with one 
another. Look for transverse markings on the fiores. Measure three or 
four. Sketch a small part of the network. Note the existence of bundles of 
white fibres amongst the elastic fibres. 

2. Examine a thin transverse section of ligamentum nuchse which has been 
hardened in 2 per cent, solution of bichromate of potash. The section is to 
be stained witn haematoxylin and mounted in Canada balsam by the usual 
process,^ or simply in glycerine and water. Observe the grouping of the 
fibres and their angular shape. Notice also the nuclei of connective-tissue 
cells amongst the fibres. Sketch one or two groups. 

3. Pinch oflf the end of the tail of a dead mouse or rat, draw out the long 
silk-like tendons and put them into saline solution. Take two of the longest 
threads and stretch them along a slide, letting the ends dry firmly to the 
slide but keeping the middle part moist. Put a piece of hair between them 
and cover in saline solution. Observe with a high power the fine wavy 
fibrillation of the tendon. Draw. Now run dilute acetic acid (0*76 per cent.) 
under the cover-glass, watch the tendons where they are becoming swollen 
by the acetic acid. Notice the oblong nucleated cells coming into view 
between the tendon bundles. Sketch three or four cells in a row. Lastly, 
lift the cover-glass, wash away the acid with distilled water, place a drop of 
Delafield's hsematoxylin solution on the tendons, and leave the preparation 
until it is deeply stained ; then wash away the logwood and mount the pre- 
paration in acidulated glycerine. Cement the cover-glass with gold size. 

4. Take one or two other pieces of tendon, and, after washing them in 
distilled water, stretch them upon a slide as before, fixing the ends by 
allowing them to dry on tojbhe slide. Put a drop of nitrate of silver solution 
(1 per cent.) on the middle of the tendons, and leave it on for five to ten minutes, 
keeping the preparation in the dark. Then wash off the silver nitrate with 
distilled water, and expose the slide to direct sunlight. In a very few 
minutes the silvered part of the tendons will be brown. As soon as this is 
the case, dehydrate the tendons with alcohol in situ upon the slide, run off 
the alcohol, and at once put a drop of clove-oil on the preparation. In a 
minute or two the clove-oil can be replaced by Canada balsam in xylol, and 
covered. 

5. Stain with magenta solution ^ a thin section of a tendon which has been 
hardened in 70 per cent, alcohol. Mount in dilute glycerine and cement the 
cover-glass at once. Sketch a portion of the section under a low power. 

^ See Appendix. 
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Elastic tissue is a variety of connective tissue in which the elastic 
fibres preponderate. It is found most characteristically in the liga- 
mentum nuchie of quadrupeds and the ligamenta aubflava of the 
vertebrse, but the connective tissue of other parts may also have a 
considerable development of elastic fibres. It occurs also in an almost 
pure form in the walls of the air-tubes, and uniting the cartilages of 
the larynx. It also enters lai^ely into the formation of the walls of 
the blood-vessels, especially the arteries. 

In the ligitmentum nuchfe the fibres are very large and angidar 
(fig, 48) J they oilen exhibit cross -markings or even transverse clefts. 
When dragged asunder, they break sharply across ; they constantly 
branch and unite, so as^ to form a close network. In transverse 
section they are seen to be separated into small groaps (fig. 49) by 
intervening white bundles of connective tissue. 




Elastic tissue does not always take the form of fibres, but may occur 
as membranes (as in the blood-vessels). Sometimes the fibres are very 
small, but their microscopical and chemical characters are always very 
well marked (see p. 40), 

Fibrous tissue is almost wholly made up of bundles of white fibres 
nmning in a determinate direction. These again are collected into 
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larger bundles, which give the fibrous appearance to the tissue. The 
bundles are constantly uniting with one another in their course, although 
their component fibres remain perfectly distinct. 

The interspaces between the larger bundles are occupied by areolar 
tissue (fig. 50) in which the blood-vessels and lymphatics of the fibrous 
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tissue are conveyed. The interstices between the smallest bundles are 
occupied by rows of lamellar connective -tissue corpuscles (tendon-cells), 
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which from being squeezed up between three or more bundles become 
flattened out in two or three directions In transverse section the cells 
appear somewhat stellate (figs 50, 52), but when seen on the flat they 
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appear lamellar (fig. 51), and from this aspect their general shape is 
square or oblong. They lie, aa before said, in rowa between the tendon- 
bundles, and the nuclei of adjacent cells are placed oppoaite one another 
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in pairs (fig. 53). The cell-spaces correspond in general figure and 
arrangement to the cells which occupy them (fig. 54). 
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Fibrous tissue forms the tendons and ligaments, and also certain 
membranes, such as the dura mater, the fibrous pericardium, the faacise 
of the limbs, the fibrous covering of certain organs, etc It is found 
wherever great strength combined with flexibility is concerned. It 
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receives a few blood-vessels, disposed longitudinally for the moat part, 
and contains many lymphatics. Tendons and ligaments also receive 
nerve-fibres, which, in some cases, end in small localised ramifications 
like the end-plates of muscle, while others terminate in end-bulbs or in 
simple Pacinian corpuscles. These will be described along with the 
modes of ending of nerve-fibres. 

Development of connective tiesue. — Connective tissue is fJways 
developed in the mesoblast or mesoderm of the embryo. In those 
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parts of this layer which are to form connective tissue, the embrj'onic 




n>n of l;mph cells : 

cells become separated from one another by a muco-albuminous semi- 
fluid intercellular substance (ground-substance), but the cells generally 
remain connected by their 
processes. The connective- 
tissue fibres, both white 
and elastic, are deposited in 
this ground-substance, the pj. 
elastic substance usually in 
the form of granules (fig. 
56, g), which subsequently 
become connected together 
into elastic fibres or laminae, 
as the case may be, the 
white fibres appearing at 
first in the form of very 
fine bundles, which after- 
wards become gradually 
larger ; so that in fibrous 
tissue the whole ground-substance is eventually pervaded by them, and 
the cells of the tissue become squeezed up into the intervals between 
them. Before any considerable development of fibres has taken place, 
the embryonic connective tissue has a jelly-like appearance ; in this 
form it occiu^ in the umbilical cord, where it is known as the jellj/ of 
fFTiartm (fig. 55). 
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LESSON XL 

THE CONNECTIVE TISSUES {continued), 

ARTICULAR CARTILAGE. 

1. Cot two or three very thin tangential slices of the fresh cartilage of a joint, 
mount them in saline solution or serum, and examine with a high power. 
Observe carefully the form and grouping of the cells. Look at the thin edge 
of the section for spaces from which the cells have dropped out. Measure 
two or three cells and their nuclei, and sketch one or two groups. Now 
replace the saline solution by water and set the preparation aside for a little 
while. On again examining it, many of the cartilage-cells will be found to 
have shrunk away from their containing capsules. 

2. Make other sections of the cartilage (1) from near the middle, (2) from 
near the edge. Place the sections for two or three minutes in acetic acid 
(1 per cent.), wash them with water, and stain with dilute hsematoxylin 
solution. When stained mount in dilute glycerine and cement the cover- 
glass. In (2) look for branched cartilage-cells. Draw one or two. 

3. Make vertical sections of articular cartilage from a bone which has 
been for several days in ^ per cent, chromic acid solution, and mount the 
sections in glycerine and water, or, after staining, in Canada balsam.^ 
Sketch the arrangement of the cells in the different layers. 

4. Wash a fresh joint with distilled water ; drop 1 per cent, nitrate of silver 
solution over it ; after five to ten minutes wash away the nitrate of silver 
and expose in water to direct sunlight. When browned, place in spirit for 
half an hour or more, and then with a razor wetted with spirit cut thin 
sections from the surface and mount in Canada balsam after passing through 
clove-oil. The cells and cell-spaces show white in the brown ground- 
substance. Draw. 



Cartilage or gristle is a translucent bluish-white tissue, firm, and at 
the same time elastic, and for the most part found in connection with 
bones of the skeleton, most of which are in the embryo at first repre- 
sented entirely by cartilage. Two chief varieties of cartilage are 
distinguished. In the one, which is termed hyaline, the matrix or 
ground-substance is clear, and free from obvious fibres ; in the other, 
which is termed Jibro-carlilage, the matrix is everywhere pervaded by 
connective-tissue fibres. When these are of the white variety, the 
tissue is white fibro-cartilage ; when they are elastic fibres, it is yellow or 
elastic fibro-cartilage, 

1 See Appendix. 
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Hyaline cartilage occurs principally in two situations — namely (1) 
covering the ends of the bonea in the joints, where it is known as 
articalar cartilage; and (3) forming the rib-cartilagea, where it is known 
as coBtal cartilage. It also forms the cartilages of the nose, the external 
auditory meatus, the larynx, and the windpipe ; in these places it serves 
to maintain the shape and patency of the orifices and tubes. 

Articular oartilag:e. — The cells of articular cartilage are mostly 

scattered in groups of two or four throughout the matrix (fig. 57). 

" The latter is free fiom filire'*, f\cept <it the extreme edge of the 
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cartilage, where the connective-tissue fibres from the synovial membrane 
extend into it ; and here also the cartilage-cells are often branched, and 
offer transitions to the branched connective-tissue corpuscles of that 
membrane {transUi(mal cartilage, fig. 58). By long maceration, however, 
evidence of a fibrous structure may be obtained, even in the matrix of 
true hyaline cartilage. Some histologists also describe fine communica- 
tions in the matrix uniting the cartilage-cells with one another, but 
these are of doubtful occurrence. 
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The matrix immediately around the cartilage-cells is often marked 
off from the rest by a concentric line or lines, this part of the matrix. 




which is the latest formed, being known as the capsule of the cell. The 
cells are bluntly angular in form, the sides opposite to one another in 




the groups being generally flattened. The protoplasm is very clear, 
but it may contain droplets of fat ; and with a high power fine inter- 
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lacing filaments and granuleB have been observed in it (tig. 59). During 
life the protoplasm entirely fills the cavity or cell-space which it 
occupies in the matrix j but after death, and in consequence of the 
action of water and other agents, it tends to shrink away from the 
capsule. The nucleus is round, and shows the usual intranuclear 
network. 

In vertical section (fig. 60) the deeper cell-groups (c) are seen to be 
arranged vertically to the surface, the more superficial ones (a) parallel 
to the surface ; whilst in an intermediate zone the groups are irregu- 
larly disposed (6). In the deepest part of the cartilage, next the bone, 
there is often a deposition of calcareous salts in the matrix (calcified 
cartilage, d). 

The disposition of the cells of cartilage in groups of two, four, and 
so on, is apparently due to the fact that these groups have originated 
from the division of a single cell first into two, and these again into 
two, and so on (fig. 61). It would seem that the matrix is formed of 
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i portions, which are deposited around each ca,rtilage-cell as 
the so-called 'capsules,' each newly formed portion soon 1 
turn ivith the previously formed matrix, whilst a new capsule is formed 
within it. The division of the cartOage-cell, like that of other cells, 
ia accompanied by a process of karyokinesis. 

Embryonic cartilage is characterised by the cells being usually more 
sharply angular and irregular, being even in some cases, markedly 
branched, like those which occur at the junction of cartilage and synovial 
membrane in the adult. The cells are also more closely packed, the 
matrix being in relatively less amount. 
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LESSON XII. 

THE CONNECTIVE TISSUES {continued). 

COSTAL CARTILAGE. FIBRO-CARTILAGE. 

1. Make transverse and tangential sections of a rib-cartilage, which niav 
either be fresh, or may have been preserved in spirit. Stain them witli 
hsematoxylin (if fresh, after treatment with acetic acid as in Lesson XI., 
§ 2), and mount in glycerine. Sketch a part of a transverse section under 
a low power and a cell- group from one of the tangential sections under a 
high power. Notice especially the arrangement of the cells, somewhat con- 
centric near the surface but radial near the centre. The costal cartilages 
are often ossified near the middle in animals, but in man when ossification 
occurs it is the superficial layer which is invaded. 

2. Make sections of the cartilage of the external ear, either fresh or after 
hardening in alcohol. Mount m dilute glycerine faintly coloured with 
magenta. If from the ox, notice the very large reticulating elastic fibres in 
the matrix. Notice also the isolated granules of elastin, and around the 
cartilage-cells the area of clear ground-substance. Draw a small portion of 
the section. 

3. Mount a section of the epiglottis in the same way. Notice the closer 
network of much finer fibres in its cartilage. 

4. Cut sections of white fibro-cartilage (intervertebral disk), which has 
been hardened in saturated solution of picric acid, followed by spirit, or in 
spirit only. Stain the sections with dilute hsematoxylin. Mount in dilute 
glycerine. Observe the wavy fibres in the matrix and the cartilage-cells 
lying in clear areas often concentrically striated. Look for branched carti- 
lage-cells. Sketch three or four cells and the adjoining fibrous matrix. 



Costal cartilage. — In the costal cartilages the matrix is not always 
so clear as in the cartilage of the joints, for it often happens that fibres 
become developed in it. The cells are generally larger and more 
angular than those of articular cartilage, and collected into larger 
groups (fig. 62). Near the circumference, and under the perichondrium 
or fibrous covering of the cartilage, they are flattened and parallel to 
the surface, but in the deeper parts they have a more irregular or a 
radiated arrangement. They frequently contain fat. The cartilages of 
the larynx and windpipe and of the nose resemble on the whole the 
costal cartilages, but the study of them may be deferred until the 
organs where they occur are dealt with. 
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Elastio or yellow flbro-cartilage occure in only a few situations. 
These are, the cartilage of the external ear and that of the Eustachian 
tube, add the epiglottis and cartilages of SantorinJ of the larynx. The 
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matrix is everywhere pervaded with well-defined branching fibres, 
which unite with one another to form a close network (fig. 63). These 
fibres resist the action of acetic acid, and are stained deeply by magenta ; 
they are evidently elastic fibres. In the ox they are very large, but 
smaller in man, especially in the cartilage of the epiglottis (fig. 64). 
They appear to be developed, as with elastic tissue elsewhere (see p. 49), 
by the deposition of granules of elastin in the matrix, which at first lie 
singly, but afterwards become joined to form the fibres. 

White flbro-oartilage is found wherever great strength combined 
with a certain amount of rigidity is required ; thus we frequently find 
fibro-cartilage joining bones together, as in the case of the intervertebral 
disks and other symphyses. Fibro-cartilage is frequently employed to 
line grooves in which tendons run, and it may also be found in the 
tendons themselves. It is also employed to deepen cup-shaped articular 
surfaces ; and in the case of the interarticular cartilages, such as those 
of the knee and lower jaw, to allow greater freedom of movement 
whilst diminishing the liability to dislocation. Under the microscope 
white fibro-cartilage looks very like fibrous tissue, but its cells are 
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cartilage-, not tendon-, cells (fig. 68). They are rounded or bluntly 
angular and surrounded by a concentrically striated area of clesr 
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cells are branched, and may be looked upon as transitional forms to 
connective-tissue corpuscles. 
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LESSON XIII. 



BONE AND MARROW, 

1. In thin sections of hard bone made by grinding, observe the Haversian 
canals, lamellae, lacunae, canaliculi, etc. Make a sketch first under a low and 
afterwards under a high power. 

2. With fine forceps strip off a thin shred from the superficial layers of a 
bone which has been decalcified in dilute nitric acid and afterwards kept for 
some time in dilute alcohoL Moimt the shred in water. Observe the fibrous 
structure of the lamellae. Look for perforating fibres or the holes from 
which they have been dragged out. Stetch a small piece of the thin edge of 
a lamella. 

3. Stain with dilute magenta very thin sections of compact bone which 
has been decalcified in chromic or picric acid, and mount in dilute glycerine, 
cementing at once. Look for fibres of Sharpey piercing the circumferential 
lamellae. The elastic perforating fibres are more darkly stained than the 
others. Notice the stained nuclei of the bone-corpuscles in the lacunae. In 
the thinnest parts of the sections try to make out tne blood-vessels and other 

structures in the Haversian canals. 

• 

4. Mount in Canada balsam sections of marrow (from a long bone of a 
rabbit) stained with haematoxylin.-^ Observe the fat-cells, the reticular 
tissue supporting them, the proper marrow-cells in this tissue, etc. 

5. Tease in salt solution or serum some of the red marrow from the rib of a 
recently killed animal. Observe and sketch the proper marrow-cells and 
look for myeloplaxes and nucleated coloured blood-corpuscles. If examined 
carefully, amoeboid movements may be detected in the latter and in the 
marrow-cells. 



Bone is a connective tissue in which the ground-substance is im- 
pregnated with salts of lime, chiefly phosphate, these salts constituting 
about two-thirds of the weight of the bone. When bones are macerated 
this earthy matter prevents the putrefaction of the animal matter. 
When bones are calcined they lose one-third of their weight, owing to 
the destruction of the animal matter ; when steeped in acid the earthy 
salts are dissolved and only the animal matter is left. This, like 
areolar and fibrous tissue, is converted into gelatine by boiling. 

Bony tissue is either compact or cancellated. Compact bone is dense 
like ivory ; cancellated is spongy with obvious interstices. The outer 
layers of all bones are compact, and the inner part is generally can- 

^ See Appendix. 
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1, but the shaft of a long bone is almost entirely made up of 
compact substance except along the centre, which ia hollow and filled 
ivith marroiv. The interstices of cancellated bone are also occupied 
by marrow. Externally bones are covered except at the joints by a 
vascular fibrous membrane, the periosleum. 

True bone is always made up of lamellm, and these again are com- 
posed of fine fhres lying in a calcified groundsabsta/nce. Between the 
lamellie are branched cells, the bone-corjmsdes, which lie in cell-spaces 
or lacuna. The ramified passages which contain the cell-processes are 
termed canalicuH. 

In cancellated bone the blood-vessels run in the interstices supported 
by the marrow. In compact bone they are contained in little canals — 
the Haversian canals— v/hich everywhere pervade the hone. These 
canals are about 005 mm. (j^ inch) in diameter, but some are 
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smaller, others larger than this. Their general direction is longitudinal, 
ie. parallel to the long axis of the bone, but they are constantly united 
fyr tr&nsverse\y and obliquely running passages. In a section acroaa 
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the shaft of a long bone they are seen as small rounded or irregular 
holes (fig. 66). When the aection has been made by grinding, the 
holes get filled up with air and debris, and they then look black by 
transmitted light, as do also the lacunse and oanaUculi (fig. 67). Most 
of the laiiiellte in compact bone are disposed concentrically around the 
Haversian canals ; they are known as the Haversian lamellse, and with 
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the included canal form what is known as a Haversian system. The 
lacume of a Haversian system communicate with one another and 
with the Haversian canal, but not as a rule with the lacunte of other 
Haversian systems. The angular interstices between the Haversian 
systems are generally occupied by bony substance, which is fibrous but 
not lamellar. Besides the lamellae of the Haversian systems there is a 
certain thickness of bone at the surface, immediately underneath the 
periosteum, which is composed of lamellse arranged parallel with the 
surface ; these are the dramferential or periosteal lamella! (fig. 66, a). 
They are pierced here and there by canals for blood-vessels, which are 
proceeding from the periosteum to join the system of Haversian canals, 
and also by calcified bundles of white fibres and by elastic fibres which 
may also be prolonged from the periosteum. These are the perfwating 
fibres of Sharpey (fig. 68). 

The lamellae of bone are fibrous in structure, This may be seen in 
shreds torn off from the superficial layers of a decalcified bone (fig 
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69). The fibres often crosa one another in adjacent lamellce, and in 
the Haversian systems they run in some lamellse- concentrically, in 
others parallel with the Haversian canal. In shreds of lamellse which 
have been peeled off from the surface the perforating fibres may some- 
times be seen projecting from the surface of the shred, having been 
torn out of the deeper lamellse (fig. 69, c, c). Where tendons or liga- 
ments are inserted into bone, their bundles of white fibres are prolonged 
into the bone as perforating fibres. 

The lacume are occupied by nucleated corpuscles, which send branches 
Along the canaliculi (fig. 70), 

The Haversian canals contain one or two blood-capillaries and 
nervous filaments,' besides a little connective tissue ; and the larger 
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ones may also contain a few mar- 
row-cells. There are also cleft- 
tike lymphatic spaces running with 
the veasels and connected through 
canaliculi with branches from cor- 
puscles within the neighbouring lacunce of the osseous substance 
(fig. 71). 

The pariosteum (which is studied in tom-off shreds, in preparations 
stained in situ with silver nitrate, and in logwood-stained sections from 
a bone which has been decalcified in chromic or picric acid) is a fibrous 
membrane composed of two layers, the inner of which contains manj' 
elastic fibres. In the outer layer numerous blood-vessels ramify and 
, aend from it branches to the Haversian canals of the bone. The 
periosteum ministers to the nutrition of the bone, partly on account of 
the blood-vessels and lymphatics it contains, partly, especially in young 
animals, on account of the existence between it and the bone of a lay^c 
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of osteoblaMs or bon^forming cells, a remainder of those which originally 
produced the bone. 

The marrow of bone ia of a yellow colour in the shafta of the long 
bones, and is there largely composed of adipose tissue, but in the can- 
cellated tissue it is usually red, the colour being partly due to the large 
amount of blood in its vessels. This red marrow is chiefly composed of 
round nucleated cells — the marrom-cells (fig. 7 2, e-i) — which resemble lai^e 
lymph-corpuscles, and, like these, are amceboid. There are also to be 
seen mingled with them a number of corpuscles somewhat smaller in 
size, but nucleated and amceboid, and of a reddish tint (fig. 72,j-t). 
Those cells, which are termed enjthroUasts, resemble the nucleated 
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Fig. 72.— Cells o»' thk rbii uabbow of thk quikka-pio. (Highlj magnifieij.) 
a, A ]&rga cell, the nucIouB of which appearB to be pmrtlj divided Entc three by couHtTictloTU ; 
b, a coll the en^ar^d nucleiig of vtncb abowa an appoanmce of being cenatricted Joto a 
uumber of am&ller nuclei ; c, a so-called glant^cell or mvelapUxe wlUi manj Duclel ; d, a 
■mallsr myeloploxe with three Ducjei; i-i, proper cells of the marrow: j-l, various forma of 
colound nucleated celle, some In proceeB of divieion. 

coloured blood -corpuscles of the embiyo, and they are believed to be 
cells from which the coloured blood-disks become developed (Neumann). 
Many of them are in process of division by karyokinesis, and others are 
seen with the nucleus in a more or leas atrophied condition ; from 
which it may be inferred that the transformation into a discoid blood- 
corpuscle is accompanied by the disappearance of the nucleus 
(Bizzozero). Lastly the marrow contains a certain number of very 
large cells with multiple nuclei, the myeloplaxes of Eobin (fig. 72, 
a, h, c, d). These are especially numerous wherever bone is becoming 
absorbed, but are not confined to such situations, being indeed normal 
constituent* of marrow. Sometimes, instead of possessing several 
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nuclei, these cells contain but one large nucleus, which then usually 
shows an appearance as of budding (6). Lastly, the existence of cells 
within the marrow containing blood-corpuscles in various stages of 
transformation into pigment, similar to those which occur in the spleen 
pulp, has also been affirmed (by Osier). The marrow is very vascular, 
the capillaries and veins being large and thin-walled ; indeed, according 
to some authorities, the walls of the capillaries are imperfect, so that 
there is an open communication between them and the interstices of 
the tissue, and in this way it is supposed that the coloured blood-disks, 
which are believed to be produced from the coloured nucleated cells of 
the marrow, may get into the circulation. 
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LESSON XIV. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BONE, 

1. Mount in Canada balsam a section of a foetal lower jaw wliich has been 
stained in bulk with magenta or hsematoxylin and embedded in paraffin.^ 
Find the part where the lower jaw-bone is becoming ossified, and carefully 
study the appearance which it presents. The bone is prolonged in the form 
of osteogenic fibres which are covered with osteoblasts. 

2. Intramembranous ossification may also be studied in the parietal bone 
of a foetus which has been preserved in Miiller's fluid. A piece of the growing 
edge is scraped or brushed free from its investing membranes, and from most 
of the cells which cover and conceal it, and is mounted in glycerine with or 
without previous staining with carmine. 

3. Mount in Canada balsam sections of a foetal limb which has been stained 
with magenta. The bones will be found in diflferent stages of ossification, 
those of the digits being least developed. Make sketches illustrating the 
three chief stages of endochondral ossification. Notice the peculiar ter- 
minal ossification of the third phalanx. 

4. Make with a sharp scalpel a longitudinal section at the line of ossifica- 
tion in a more advanced bone which has not been decalcified. Other sections 
may be carried across a bone near its plane of ossification, and others through 
an epiphysis. These sections will show the mode of progress of the calcification. 
The sections can be mounted in glycerine. 



True bone is essentially formed in all cases by an ossification of 
connective tissue. Sometimes the bone is preceded by cartilage, which 
first becomes calcified, and this is then invaded, and for the most part 
removed, by an embryonic tissue which re-deposits bony matter in 
the interior of the cartilage, whilst at the same time layers of bone are 
being formed outside underneath the periosteum. This is intracar- 
tilaginous or endochondral ossification. Sometimes the bone is not pre- 
ceded by cartilage, and then the only process which occurs is one 
corresponding to the subperiosteal ossification of the former variety ; 
the ossification is then known as intramembranous. 

Ossification of cartilage. — This may be described as occurring in 
three stages. In the first stage the cells in the middle of the cartilage 
become enlarged and arranged in rows radiating from the centre 

^ For the methods of staining and embedding 1 and 3, see Appendix, 'Embedding 
in Paraffin.' 
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(fig. 73), and fine granules of calcareous matter are deposited in the 
matrix. Simultaneoualy with thia the osteoblasts underneath the 
periosteum deposit a layer or layers of fibrous lamellse upon the surface 
of the cartilage and these lametlce also become calcified (fig. 73, im). 
As they are formed some of the osteoblasts (o) are included between 
them and become bone-corpuscles 
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In the second stage some of the subperiosteal tissue eats its way through 
the newly formed layer of bone and into the centre of the calcified car- 
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tilage (fig. 74, ir). This ia freely absorbed before it (fig. 75), so that 
large spaces are produced which are filled with osteoblaats and contain 
numerous blood-vessels which have grown in at the same time. The 
spaces are termed jnednUarg places, and this second stage may be 
termed the stage of irrii^tum. 
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In the Mrd stage of endochondral ossification there ia a gradual 
advance of the ossification towards the e^remitiea of the cartOage, and 
at the same time a gradual deposition of fresh bony lamellie and spicules 
on the walls of the medullary spaces and on the surface of the new 
bone under the periosteum. The advance into the cartOage always 
takes place by a repetition of the same changes the cartilage-cells first 
enlarging and becoming arranged in rows the matrix between the 
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rows becoming calcified, and then the calcified cartilage becoming 
excavated from behind by the osteoblastic tissue so as to form new 
medullary spaces (fig, 77), The walls of these are at first formed only 
by remains of the calcified cartilage matrix (fig 77 c) but they soon 
become thickened b} lamellse of fibrous bone {h) which are deposited 
by the osteoblasts an puaclea become mcluded, 
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as in the case of the subperiosteal bone. The latter advances pari passu 
with the endochondral calcification, but beyond this the uncalcified 
cartilage grows both in length and breadth, bo that the ossification is 
always advancing into lai^er portions of cartil^;e; hence the endo- 
chondral bone as it forms assumes the shape of an hour-glass, the 
cylindrical shape of the whole bone being maintained by additions of 
periosteal bone to the outside (see fig. 76). The absorption of the 
calcified cartilage-matrix appears to be effected, as is the case with 
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absorption of bony matter wherever it occurs, by large multi-nucleated 
cells (fig. 77, /, /) which are termed ostecclasts. They are celh of the 
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same nature as the myeloplaxea of the marrow, and are as characterietic 
of absorption surfaces as are the osteolilasts of surfaces where bony 
deposit is proceeding (fig. 78). 
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The bone whicli is first formed is more reticjilai' and less regularly 
lamellar than that of the adult, and contains no Haversian systems. 
The regular lamellee are not deposited until some little time after 
birth, and their deposition is generally preceded by a considerable 
amount of absorption It is about this time also that the medullary 
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canal of the long bones is formed by the absorption of the bony tissue 
which originally occupies the centre of the shaft. 

After a time the cartilage in one or both ends of the long bones begins 
to ossify independently, and the epiphyses are formed. These are not 
joined to the shaft until the growth of the bone is completed. Growth 
takes place in length by an expansion of the cartilage {iniermediate carti- 
lage) which intervenes between the shaft and the epiphyses, and by the 
gradual extension of tbe ossification into it; in width entirely by the 
deposition of fresh bony layers under the periosteum. In the terminal 
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phalanges of the digits the ossification starts, not from the middle of 
the cartilage, but from its distal extremity. 

For the regeneration of portions of bone which have been removed 
by disease or operation it is important that the periosteum be left. 

Intramembianom ossiflcation. — In this variety of ossification, the 
bone is not preceded by cartilage at all, and therefore no endochon- 
dral bone is formed, but the calcification occurs in a sort of embryonic 
fibrous tissue which contains numerous osteoblasts and blood-vessels 
(fig. 79). The fibres of this tissue (osteogenic fibres), which, like those 
of fibrous tissue, are collected into small bundles, become inclosed in 
a calcareous matrix ; and as the fibres grow, the calcification extend^ 
fiirther and fixrther, so that bony spicules are formed, which, as they 
become thickened, run together to form reticular layers, leaving spaces 
filled with osteoblasts around the blood-vessels. The osteogenic fibres 
are covered with osteoblasts, and as the bone forms, some of these 
become left as bone-corpuscles within lacunje. Thus in every particular 
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the development of these bones resembles that of the subperiosteal 
layer of endochondral bone ; which is also to be considered as an instance 
of intramembranous ossification, although taking place on the surface 
of cartilage. Moreover, it is the same subperiosteal tissue which 
deposits the true or secondary bone upon those parts of the calcified 
cartilage-matrix which have escaped absorption ; and this must also, 
therefore, be reckoned as developed according to the same type. In 
iact, even in intracartilaginous ossification, very little of the calcified 
cartilage-matrix eventually remains ; this being almost wholly absorbed 
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tnd either replaced by true or fibrous bone which has been formed by 
lateoblasts, or swept away to form the medullary cavities. 
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LESSON XV. 

STRUCTURE OF STRIATED MUSCLE. 

1. Take ai, shred of muscle from a recently killed mammal, and on a dry slide 
carefully separate long pieces of muscular fibre (single fibres if possible) and 
stretch them out, keeping them moist during the process by breathing on the 
slide. Put a drop of serum on the cover-glass before placing this over the 
preparation. Study first with a low, then with a high power. Sketch all the 
appearances to be seen in a small piece of a fibre, focussing carefully the most 
superficial layers. Notice the oval nuclei immediately under the sarcolemma. 
Then allow a little dilute acetic acid to run under the cover-glass and watch 
its effect. 

2. Prepare some fibres of frog's muscle in the same way, but mount in 
salt-solution instead of serum. Notice the muscular substance shrinking 
away here and there from the sarcolemma, which then becomes distinctly 
visible. Sketch a piece of sarcolemma bridging across an interval thus pro- 
duced. 

3. Study transverse sections of muscle which has been hardened in alcohol 
and stained with haematoxylin. Mount in Canada balsam. Examine first 
with a low and then with a high power. Sketch the appearances which 
are seen. 

In each of the above preparations measure the diameter of some of 
the fibres. 

4. Place in 1 per cent, osmic acid a small shred of mammalian muscular 
tissue which has been stretched upon a cork. After 24 hours, when it will be 
deeply stained, wash it in water and with needles break the fibres up in 
glycerine as finely as possible. Cover and examine with a high power. 



Voluntary muscle is coinposed of long cylindrical fibres, measuring 
on an average about -g^ inch in diameter in mammalian muscles, but 
having a length of an inch or more. Each fibre has an elastic sheath, 
the sarcolemma^ which incloses the contractile substance. The sarco- 
lemma is seldom distinct, unless the contained substance becomes 
broken (fig. 80). 

The contractile substance of the fibre is characterised by the alter- 
nate dark and light stripes which run across the length of the fibre ; 
hence the name, cross-striated or stnped muscle. On focussing, it can be 
seen that the stripes pass through the whole thickness of the fibre ; 
they may therefore be looked upon as representing alternate disks of 
dark and light substance. If the surface be very carefully focussed, 
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rows of apparent granules are seen lying in or at the boimdaries of the 
light streaks, and very fine longitudinal lines may, with a good micro- 
scope, bo detected uniting the apparent granules (fig. 81), These fine 
lines, with thoir enlarged extremities the granules, are more conspicuous 
in the muscles of insects. They indicate the divisions between the 
longitudinal elements (muscle-columns, sarcoatyles) which compose 
the fibre, and in preparations treated with dilute acid they appear to 
form part of a fine network, which pervades that substance, and serves 
to unite the granules both transversely and longitudinally. This net- 
work, which is sometimes very distinct in preparations of muscle 
treated with chloride of gold, is, however, a network in appearance 





only : in reality it is the optical expression of the interstitial substance 
which lies between the muscle-columns. This substance is termed 



A fine clear line is sometimes seen running transversely across the 
fibre in the middle of each dark band. This is termed Hensm's line. 

On examining the transverse section of a fibre with a high power, it 
is seen to be subdivided everywhere into small angular fields, the area^ 
of CohnhHm. These represent sections of the sarcostyles of which the 
fibres are composed, and into which they may be split after death, or 
after being hardened in certain reagents, e.g. chromic acid or osmic 
acid. 
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If instead of focttj^ing the surface rif 
the fibre it be observed in its depth, 
au appearam.* difFereiit from that 
shown in flg. 81 is frequently visible, 
namely, a fine dotted line bisectiiig 
each tlear stripie (fig. 82) ; this ap- 
pearance is often considered to re- 
neent a membrane {Erav^t mem- 
ne), which suMivideB the sarco- 
atyles at reeular intervals (see p. 77^ 
But KrauBe s membrane ia rarely, if 
ever, visible in fresh muscle, and it is 
much more probable that the line in 
question is an interference line, caused 
by the liffht being transmitted between 
diaka of different refrangibilitj. Hay- 
craft believes that the oross-etriatioii 
of voluntary muscle ia entirely due to 
refnictive effects produced by a vari- 
cosity of the component Bareostyles, 
but in view of the entirely different 
manner in whicli the substance of the 
dark and clear stripes behave to many 
staining reagents, and especially to 
chloride of gold when applied as 
directed in Lesson XVI., sec 3, this 
position must be regarded as unten- 
able. 

a the sarcolemma and striated siihstance, a umsculai' fibre also 
exhibits a number of oval nuclei which have the usual structure 
of cell-nuclei : the chromoplasm often has a spiral arrangement. 
Sometimes there is a little granular substance (protoplasm) at each 
pole of the nucleuSj and the nuclei with the adjacent protoplasm 
are then spoken of as •mitadercorpuscles. In mammalian muscle the 
nuclei usiially lie immediately under the sarcolemma (figs. 80, 81, 83), 
except in certain fibres, which entirely compose 
the red muscles of some animals, such as the 
rabbit, and which occur scattered amongst the 
ordinary fibres in mammalia generally. In these 
the nuclei are distributed through the thickness 
of the fibre, and this ia also the case in all the 
muscular fibres of the frog. In some niiiscle- 
fibres, such as those of the diaphragm, which 
1 constant activity, the protoplasm of the 
muscle-corpiiaclea is often greatly developed. 
The transverse section of a muscle shows the fibres to be nearly 
cylindrical in figure. Between the fibres there is a certain amount of 
areolar tissue, which serves to support the blood-vessels and also unites 
them into fasciculi ,; the fasciculi are again united together by a larger 
amount of this intramuscular connective tissue {endmnymuii). 
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LESSON XVI. 

STRUCTURE OF STRIATED MUSCLE {continued). 

1. Cut off the head of a beetle or other large insect {e,g, bee, wasp), and 
bisect the trunk with scissors so as to expose the interior. Notice two kinds 
of muscular tissue, the one belonging to the legs greyish in colour, the other 
attached to the wings yellowish. Preparations of both kinds of muscle are 
to be made in the same way as living mammalian muscle (see previous 
Lesson), but it is better to mount them either in a drop of white of egg or of 
the insect's blood. In both preparations the dark-looking air-tubes or 
trachese form prominent objects ramifying amongst the fibres. Observe the 
structure of the two kinds of muscle so far as it can be made out in the fresh 
preparation. If the preparation is made quickly, waves of contraction will 
prooably be observed passing along the fibres. 

2. Make another preparation, mounting the muscle in vinegar. (Alcohol- 
hardened muscle may be used for this purpose.) Notice that the muscular 
substance swells up somewhat and becomes clearer, whilst the sarcoplasm-net- 
work of the leg muscles, with its lines and dots, comes more distmctly into 
view. In a well-teased preparation of alcohol-hardened muscle, the leg-fibres 
will be frequently found breaking across into disks. Make careful drawings 
from this preparation. 

3. Place an insect (wasp, beetle) into 90 per cent, alcohol for 24 or 48 hours. 
Then take a small piece of each kind of muscle, and place in strong fflycerine 
for some hours to remove the alcohol. Transfer to 1 per cent, cmoride of 
gold solution : leave the pieces of muscle in this from 15 to 30 minutes 
according to their size. From the gold solution they are transferred to 
formic acid (1 part of the strong acid to 3 of water), and kept in the dark for 
24 hours, but tney may be kept longer without disadvantage. The muscle is 
then teased in glycerine. Some of the fibres will be found after this method 
to have their sarcoplasm darkly stained, and to show, therefore, the appear- 
ance of a network both in longitudinal and transverse view ; others, on the 
other hand, have the sarcous elements stained, and the sarcostyles are thereby 
rendered very evident, but the sarcoplasm is unstained. Some fibres may 
show an intermediate condition. 



Ordinary or leg-muscles of insects. — In the muscles of insects the 
stripes are relatively broad, and their structure can be more readily 
seen than in mammals. In the living fibres from the muscles of the 
legs, the sarcoplasm presents a striking appearance of fine longitudinal 
lines traversing the muscle, and enlarging within the light stripes into 
rows of dots. This is still better seen in fibres and portions of fibres 
which have been treated with dilute acid. In separated disks produced 
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by the breaking across of muBcle-fibrea, the suriacee of the diske show a 
network with polyhedral meshes in some insects, one formed of lines 
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radiating from the centre of the fibre in others. The nuclei, with some 
inclosing protoplasm, usually lie in the middle of the fibre. 
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Wing-museles of insects. — The wing-muscles of insects are easily 
broken up into sarcostyles, which idso show alternate dark and li^t 
strite. 

The sarcostyles are subdivided at regular intervals by transreise 
membranes into successive portions, which may be termed aarcomera. 
Each sarcomere is occupied by a portion of the dark stria of the whole 
fibre {sarcmis element) : the sarcous element is really double, and in die 
stretehed fibre separates into two at the line of Hensen (figs. 87, D; 
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88, B). At either end of the sarcous element is a clear interval separat- 
ing it from the membrane of Krauee : this clear interval is more evident 
the more the sarcostyle is extended, but diminishes to complete dis- 
appearance in the contracted muscle (figs. 87, 88, A). The cause of this 
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is to be found in the structure of the sarcous element. Each sarcous ele- 
ment ie pervaded with longitudinal canals or pores, which are open in 
the direction of Krause's membranes, but closed at the middle of the 
sarcous element. In the contracted or retracted muscle, the clear part of 
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the muscle-substance has passed into these pores, and therefore disappeared 
from view, but swells up the sarcous element and shortens the sarcomere : 
in the extended muscle, on the other hand, the clear part has passed out 
from the pores of the sarcous element, and now lies between this and the 
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mombrane of Krause, the sarcomere being tbereby lengthened and 
narrowed. The saruoua element does not lie free in the middle of the 
sarcomere, but is attached laterally to a fine inclosing envelope, and at 
either end to Krause's membrane by very fine lines, which may repre- 
sent fine septa, running through the clear substance (fig, 90), 
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If we compare tlie structure of the sarcomere with that of the protoplasm 
of an amoeboid cell we find several points in common. In both there is a 
fiumework of labile material (spongioplasm, substajice of sarcoua element), 
which tends to stain with htematoxylm and similar rea&ents, and wbiim 
incloses in ita meshes or pores a clear, probably Bcmi-fluidsubstance (hyalo- 
plasm, clear substance of sarcomere), whicli remains unstained by these 
reagents. In both instances also the clear substance or hyaloplasm, when 
the tissue is subjected to stimulation, passes into the pores of the porous sub- 
stance or spongioplasm (contraction), whilst in the absence of such stimulsi- 
tion it tends to pass out from the spongioplasm (formation of pseudopodia, 
extension of muscle). Tlius both the movements of cell-protoplasm and 
those of muscle may be described as being brought about by similar means, 
although at first sight the structure of muscle is so dissimilar from that of 
protopmsm. We have already noticed tliat the movements of cilia are 
.susceptible of a similar explanation (p. 36). 
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LESSON XVII. 

CONNECTION OF MUSCLE WITH TENDON; BLOOD- VESSELS OF 
MUSCLE; CARDIAC MUSCULAR TISSUE; DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUSCLE; PLAIN MUSCULAR TISSUE, 

1. To study the connection of muscle with tendon, a frog is killed by de- 
struction of the brain and spinal cord, and placed in about a litre of water raised 
to a temperature of 55° C. It is left m this for 15 minutes, the water 
gradually cooling. It is then easy to dissociate the muscular fibres in large 
numbers. To observe their attachment to the tendon-bundles a fine longi- 
tudinal shred must be snipped off with scissors at the tendinous attachment, 
and dissociated upon a slide in a drop of water. It will usually be found 
that the muscular substance is retracted from the end of the sarcolemma 
tube, which is firmly cemented to the tendon bundle. The structure may be 
brought more distinctly into view by adding to the dissociated fibres a drop 
of a weak solution of iodine in salt-solution or in serum (iodised serum). ^ 
To preserve the specimen, mount it in dilute glycerine coloured by magenta. 

2. The blood-vessels of muscle. These are to be studied in longitudinal 
and transverse sections of injected muscle. It will be noticed that the capil- 
laries are very numerous, and form a network with oblong meshes. In the 
red muscles of the rabbit, small dilatations are seen on the transverse cords 
of the network. 

3. The muscular tissue of the heart is studied in sections of that organ 
and also in teased preparations. To prepare the latter, place a small piece 
of heart-muscle in 30 per cent, alcohol for a few days : stam in picro-carmine 
solution (see Appendix) for some hours ; And tease in dilute glycerine. 

4. Tear off a small shred of the muscular coat of a piece of intestine which 
has been from 24 to 48 hours in J per cent, bichromate of potash solution. 
Hold the shred with forceps in a drop of water and fray it out with a needle. 
In this process many cells will be set free and can be seen with a low power. 
The preparation may then be covered and examined with a high power. 
Sketch one of the cells. Then allow hsematoxylin solution to pass under the 
cover-glass and lastly a drop of glycerine. Sketch another cell after staining. 
Measure two or three cells and their nuclei. 

Ending of muscle in tendon. — A small tendon-bundle passes to 
€ach muscular fibre and becomes firmly united with the sarcolemma, 
which extends over the end of the fibre (fig. 91). Besides this immed- 
iate attachment, a further connection is established by the fact that 
the areolar tissue between the tendon-bundles is continuous with that 
which lies between the muscular fibres. 

1 This method is the one given by Uanvier (TraiU Technique^ 2me edition, p. 395). 
The muscle-endings may also sometimes be well seen at the extremities of the tendons, 
which are removed from the mouse's tail in the manner described in Lesson X., p. 45. 
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Blood-vessels of muscle. — ^The capilkries of tbe muscular tissue are 
very numerous. Thoy run, for the most part, longitudinally, with 
tiunsverse branches, so as to form long oblong meshea (fig. 92). In 
the red muBcles of the rabbit, the transverse capillaries have smidi 
dilatations upon them. No blood-vesHels ever penetrate the sarco- 
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Lymphstio vessels, although present in the connective-tisaae sheath 
(perimysium) of a muacle, do not penetrate between its component fibres. 

The nerves of voluntary muscles pierce the sarcolemma and tennioate 
in a ramified expansion known as an end-plale (See Lesson XX.). 

Development. — Voluntary muscular fibres are developed from em- 
bryonic cells of the mesoderm, which become elongated, and the micla 
of which become multiplied, so a^i to produce long malti-nucleated 
iiisiform or cylindrical fibres. These become cross-striated at fint 
along one aide, the change gradually extending arotind the filxvand 
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iiiso towards the centre ; but the middle of the fibre, to which the 

nuclei are at first confined, remains for some 

time unaltered (fig. 93). Eventually the change 

in structure e^ctends to thia also, and the nuclei 

pass gradually to occupy their ordinary position 

under the sarcolemma, which by this time has 

become formed. 

The muscular substance of the heart {caTdiw 
muscle) is composed of transversely striated 
muscular fibres, which differ from those of 
voluntary muscle in the following particidars : 
their striationa are less distinct , they have no 
sarcolemma ; they branch and unite with neigh- 
bouring fibres, and their nuclei lie in the centre 
of the fibres. Moreover, the fibres are com- 
posed of a series of short cylindrical cells (figs. 
94, -95) joined together end to end, each cor- 
responding to one of the nuclei. The lines of 
junction of these cells may sometimes be seen 
in longitudinal sections stained with hema- 
toxylin or carmine ; but they come much more 
distinctly into view in sections of the fresh tissue stained with nitrate 
of silver. 
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Inyolnntary or plain mnscalar tissiie is composed of long, some- 
what flattened, fusiform cells (fig. 96), 
which Tary much in length, but are 
usually not more than ^^ inch long. 
Each cell has an oval or rod-shaped 
nucleus, which shows the usual intra- 
nuclear network and commonly one or 
two nucleoli The cell-subetanoe is 
longitudinally striated, but does not 
exhibit cross-striae like those of volun- 
tary muscle. There appears to be a 
delicate sheath to each celL There is 
a little intercellular cementing sub- 
stance uniting the cells tc^ther, which 
can be stained by nitrate of silver, and 
this intercellular substance is bridged 
across by fine filaments passing from 
cell to celL The fibres are collected 
into fasciculL 

Plain muscular tissue is found chiefly 
in the walls of hollow viscera ; thus it 
forms the muscular coat of the whole 
of the alimentary canal below the 
oesophagus, and occurs abundantly in 
the muscular coat of that tube also, 
although it is here intermixed with 
cross-striated muscle ; it is found also 
in the mucous membrane of the alimen- 
tary canal ; in the trachea and its rami- 
fications; in the urinary bladder and 
ureters ; in the uterus. Fallopian tubes, 
and ovary ; in the prostate, the spleen, 
and muscle of Miiller in the orbit^ and 
in the ciliary muscle and iris. The 
walls of gland-ducts also contain it, and 
the middle coat of the arteries, veins, 
and lymphatics is largely composed of 
this tissue. It occurs also in the skin, 
both in the secreting part of the sweat- 
glands, and in small bundles attached to the hair-follicles; in the 
scrotum it is found abundantly in the subcutaneous tissue (dartos), and 
it also occurs in the areola of the nipple. 



Fig. 96.— Mcbculab fibrk<xlls 
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A, a complete cell, showiniir the nucleus 
witli intm-nuclear network, and the 
longitudinal fibrilUtion of the cell- 
substance, with finely vaeoolated 
protopUsm between the fibrik; B, a 
cell broken in the process of isolation ; 
a delicate enyeloping membrane pro- 
jects at the broken end a little beyond 
the substance of the ceU. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

STRUCTURE OF NERVE^FIBRES. 

1. Tease a piece of fresh nerve in saline solution (or by the method of 
demidesiccation, afterwards mounting in salt solution), injuring the fibres as 
little and obtaining them as long and straight as possible. Study the medul- 
lated fibres, carefully noticing all the structures that are visible — viz., nodes 
of Ranvier, nuclei of primitive sheath, double contour of medullary sheath, 
medullary segments, etc. Measure the diameter of half a dozen fibres. Draw 
a short length of a fibre very exactly. 

2. Prepare a piece of a sympathetic nerve in the same way. Measure and 
sketch as before. 

3. Separate (in dilute glycerine) into its fibres a small piece of nerve or 
nerve-root that has been twenty-four hours in ^ per cent, osmic acid. Tlie 
nerve should have been moderately stretched on a piece of cork by means of 
glass pins before being placed in the acid. Keep the fibres as straight as 
possible and only touch them near their ends with the needles. Sketch two 
portions of a fibre under a high power, one showing a node of Ranvier and 
the other a nucleus of the primitive sheath. Look for fibres of Remak. 
Measure the length of the nerve-segments between the nodes of Ranvier. 

4 Mount in Canada balsam sections of a nerve which has been hardened 
in picric acid. Stain with picro-carmine or hsematoxylin. The nerve should 
be straitened out before being placed in the hardening solution. Examine 
the sections first with a low ana afterwards with a high power. Notice the 
lamellar structure of the perineurium, the varying size of the nerve-fibres, 
the axis-cylinder in the centre of each fibre, etc. Measure the diameter of 
five or six fibres, and sketch a small portion of one of the sections. 



Nerve-fibres are of two kinds, iihedullated and ncm-medullaied. The 
cerebro-spinal nerves and the white matter of the nerve-centres are 
composed of meduUated fibres; the sympathetic and its branches is 
chiefly made up of non-medullated. 

The meduUated or white fibres are characterised, as their name 
implies, by the presence of the so-called medullary sheath or white 
substance. This is a layer of soft substance, physically of a fatty nature, 
which encircles the essential part of a nerve-fibre, viz., the <m^ylwde,: 
Outside the medullary sheath is a delicate but tough homogeneous 
membrane, the primitive sheath or nvdeated sheath of Schwann, but this 
is not present in all meduUated fibres, being absent in those which are 
within the nerve-centres. The primitive sheath is also known as the 
neurolemma,. 
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The luedMtrn iAmlk is composed of a highly reCractiiig &tty 
luateriid, which gives a characteriatic dark contonr and tubular a^^Mu- 
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l)eing encompiisaeil 
only by the primi- 
tive sheath. Hence 
the primitive sheatb 
ap|iears at these 
spots to produce a 
coiiBtriction in the 
nervo-fibre, and the 
interruptions of the 
medullary sheath are 
accordingly known 
as the emstrklwns or 
ji'Hlex of Simvier (fig. 
98, R,R; fig. 100, L), 
the term nodes being 
applied from the re- 
aemblance which they Fic 
hear to the nodes 
'jf a bamboo. The 
length of nerve be- 
tween two successive 
iKidca may be termed 
;in intemode; in the 
middle of each inter- 
node is one of the 
nuclei of Schwann's 
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The (ms-ci/linder, which runs along the middle of the nerve-fibre, 
is a soft transparent thread which ia continuous from end to end at 

the nerve. ^ 
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On account of the peculiar refractive power of the medullary sheath 
it is difficult to seo the axis-cylinder in the fresh nerve except at the 

Imann the axiB-cylmder JB not atructnrally contiDDOUB 
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nodes, where it may be observed stretching across the interruption in 
the medullary sheath, and it may also sometimes be seen projecting 
from a broken end of a nerve-fibre. It is longitudinally striated, being 
really made up of exceedingly fine fibrils (idHmaie ^^yrils, fig. 102), 
which are darkly etaiued by chloride of gold. Staining with nitrate of 
silver produces a curious transversely striated appearance in the axis- 
cylinder, but it is not known if this indicates a pre-existent structure, 
Ktlhne has described a special reticular sheath of the axis-cylinder 
lying within the medullary sheath, and composed of a peculiar chemical 
substance termed nevrcJceralin. The reticulum is, however, produced 
within the substance of the medullary sheath, probably by the action 
of reagents. 

Non-medullated fibres. — Intermingled with the medullated fibres 
there may always, even in the cerebro-apinal nerves, be found a certain 
number of pale fibres devoid of the dark double contour which is 
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characteristic of the presence of a medullary sheath. There are the 
iioii-medullated fibres, also called, after their discoverer, fibres of Jiemal- 
(fig. 104), They frequently branch, which the medullated fibres 
never do except near their termination, and they are beset with 
numerous nuclei which perhaps belong to a delicate sheath. The 
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sympathetic nerr^s are largely made up of filxvs (^ this nature^ but, 
on tbe other hand, many of the fibres of the sympathetic trunk postese 
a thin medullary sheath (fig. 104). 

Straetnie of the aerre-tniala. — In their coarse ttarongh the body 
the nervc-fihres are gathered np into bundles or Jmuadi, and the 
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funiculi may again be united together to fbim the uerres which ve 
meet with io dissection. The connective tissue which unites the 
fimiculi and invests the whole nerve, connecting it to neighbouring 
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jjaris and conveying to it blood-ves^ls, Ivmphatics, and even ner\'e- 
fibres destined for its coats, is term«d the rfx'nfvniiat (fig. 105, tp). 
That which ensheath? the fimiculi is known as the permenrvtm (fig. 
i05.jv_). It has a distinctly lamellar structure (fig. 106,pX ^ ^ 
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being composed of connective tissue and covered on both surfaces by 
flattened epithelioid cells (fig. 107). Between the lamellae are clefts for 
the conveyance of lymph to the lymphatics of the epineurium. The 
delicate connective tissue which lies between the nerve-fibres of the 
funiculus is the endoneurium (fig. 105, ed; fig. 106, En). It assists in 
supporting the longitudinally arranged meshwork of blood-capillaries, 
and its interstices communicate with the lymphatic clefts of the 
perineurium. 

All the branches of a nerve, and even single nerve-fibres which are 
passing to their distribution, are invested with a prolongation of the 
perineural sheath, which is there known as the sheath of Henle, 
. The nerve-trunks themselves receive nerve-fibres {iiervi nervorum) 
which ramify chiefly in the epineurium and terminate within this in 
end-bulbs (Horsley). 
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LESSONS XIX. AND XX. 

STRUCTURE OF GANGLIA; STRUCTURE OF NERVE-CELLS 
OF BRAIN AND SPINAL CORD; NEUROGLIA - CELLS ; 
DEVELOPMENT OF NERVE - FIBRES ; WALLERIAN DE- 
GENERATION 

1. Put a small piece of spinal ganglion into 1 per cent, osmic acid for two or 
three hours. Place it in water containing a fragment of thymol for two days 
or more. Tease it in dilute glycerine. Notice the spheroidal ganglion-cells; 
their large nuclei and distinct nucleoli. Many of tne cells may still be seen 
within their nucleated membranous sheath. Look for cells which still retain 
the axis-cylinder process and for T-shaped junctions of nerve-fibres with this. 

2. Prepare a piece of sympathetic ganglion in the same way. Cells may 
be found with three or more axis-cylinder processes. If from a rabbit observe 
that many of the cells are bi-nucleated. 

Measure two or three cells in each of the above preparations. 

3. Mount stained sections of ganglia in Canada balsam. These will serve 
to show the arrangement of the cells and fibres in the ganglion and the 
nucleated sheaths around the nerve-cells. 

4. Tease out a portion of the grey matter from a piece of spinal cord that 
has been a day or two in dilute chromic acid (^ per cent,), or in 30 per cent. 
alcohol. Or a little of the grey matter may, after macerating for a day or 
two in either of the above fluids, be shaken up with water in a test tube, and 
after standing a little while some of the sediment at the bottom of the tube 
may be drawn off and mounted. Before covering, look for the nerve-cells 
with a low power, and if possible get out one or two clear of the surrounding 
substance. Mount in water with a thick hair under the cover-glass. Notice 
the large branching cells, some with a mass of pigment near the nucleus. 
Observe the fibrillation of the cell-processes. Notice also the reticular 
character of the tissue in which the cells are embedded. Many axis- 
cylinders will be seen in this preparation deprived wholly or partially of 
their medullary sheath, and their fibrillar structure can then also be well 
seen. Carefully sketch these appearances. To keep this preparation run 
solution of osmic acid under the cover-glass, and when the cells are stained 
allow a drop of glycerine to pass in by diffusion. Similar preparations are 
to be made from the grey matter of the cerebral cortex and cerebellar cortex. 

5. Examine the nerve-cells and neuroglia-cells in sections from the ^inal 
cord, cerebrum, and cerebellum of a small animal, e.g. young rat or kitten, 
prepared by Golgi's method.^ The sections must be mounted in thick 

^ See Appendix. 
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Ouuula balsaiu without a, cover-gUsa, and the balsam dried rapidly tni a. 
warm plate. 

6. Make tecised preparations from a, nerve which, some daya previously, 
has been cut nearer the spinal cord. The nerve should have been prepared 
with osmic acid, as in Lesson xviii. sec. 3. Notice the breaking up <rf the 
myelin of the medullary sheath, varying in degree according to the length of 
time the section has been made previously. In preparations from the oentral 
cut end of the nerve new fibres roay be seen budding from near the 
extremities of the uudegenerated fibres of the stump. 



Merre-oells only occur in the grey matter of the nervB-cBntres, and 
in little groups on the course of certain of the peripheral nerves, these 
groups often causing nodular enlargements of the nerves, which are 
known as ganglia. The most important ganglia are those which are 
found upon the posterior roots of the spinal nerves, upon the roots of 
some of the cranial nerves, and upon the trunk and principal branches 
of the sympathetic nerve. Minute ganglia are also found very nume- 
rously in connection with the nerves which are supplied to involuntary 
muscular tissue, as in the heart, alimentary cajial, bladder, uterus, etc. 




a, nerve-root anl«riii« the ganglion ; b, fibraa lesviDg the ganglion to join th« mixed ipiiial 
nef-TO ; c, coQnectlve-tlMue coat or the ganglion ; d^ principal gnnip of narye-cellB) w\ttx 
tlbtei paulng donti from amongat the cells, pntiabl; to unite wlili the longltudinoUr 

Nerve-cells vary much in size and shape; many arc large, some being 
amongst the largest cells met with in the body, but others are quite 
small. The nucleus is generally large, clear, and spherical, with a 
single large and distinct nucleolus ; there is also a network of ehromo- 
plasm. The shape depends a good deal on the number of processes, 
and the manner in which they come off from the cell. If there is but 
one process the cell is generally nearly spherical. This is the case with 
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tho cells of the spinal ganglia (fig, 308); in theae the single procesB, 
after a short course, joins one of the nerve-fibres which is traTBrsing 




the ganglion. When there are two processes, they often go off in 
opposite directions from the cell, which ia thus rendered somewhat 
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itralgbt flbrs : b, b, colled fibre. 



spindle-shaped, but occasionally they emerge at the same part. In 
some cases where there appear to be two fibres connected with a cell. 
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one of them is really derived from another nerve-cell elsewhere, and is 
passing to end in a ramification which envelops the ganglion-cell; it 
may be colled spirally around the issuing nerve-process as in fig. 109a. 
When there are three or more processes, the cell becomes irregularly 
angular or stellate. Sometimes, as in the sympathetic ganglia (fig. 
109b), all the processes appear to become nerve-fibrea, but in other 
instances, as in the largo cells of the grey matter of the spinal cord and 
of the brain, only one process becomes the axis-cylinder of a nerve-fibre 
{p)-ocess of Deiters), the others dividing and subdividing in a ramified 
r (dendriks), until they end in an arboresence of fine twigs. 




Fig, 110. — Nkrvk-ckll t 

IH VEHY DILUTE cKBOUlc AOID. (MagniBcd 175 diameters.) 

Thfl mU has a weU-deflned, clear, round nuclou!, and » larfifl nudeoluB. The cBU-ptooaeees 
are aeeo to be finely flbriUaled, the flbHIa passing from one proceaa into another through 
the body ot the cell, a, uds-cyltDdec procsss broken a ehort distance from the cell. 

According to the number of their processes, nerve-cells are termed 
uni-, bi-, or multi-polar. 

In the ganglia the nerve-cells have a nucleated- sheath (figa, 108b, 
109) which is continuous with the sheath of the nerve-fibres with 
which they are connected. In the spinal ganglia, and in many of 
the ganglia at the roots of the cranial nerves, the cells are unipolar, and 
the cell-process joins a traversing nerve-fibre by a T-shaped junction 
(fig. 108b}. In the sympathetic ganglia they are usually multipolar 
(fig. 109b). The cells are disposed in aggregations of difi'erent size 
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separated by the buodleB of nerve-fibres which are traversing the 
ganglion (fig. I08a). The ganglion if large is inclosed by an investing 
capsule of connective tissue which' is continuous with the epi- and peri- 
neurium of the entering and issuing nerve-trunks. 

Many nerve-cells, and notably those of the spinal cord, have a finely 
fibrillar structure. The fibrila can be traced into the branches of the 
cells and into the axis-cylinders of nerve-fibres which are connected 
with the colls (fig. 110). Other- 
wise the cells have a finely 
granular appearance; often with 
a clump of blaci, brown, or 
yellow pigment-granules placed 
at one side of the nucleus. 

In preparations made by 
Golgi's nitrate of silver method 
the nerve-cells and their pro- 
cesses are coloured black by a 
deposit of reduced silver, so that 
the processes can be traced for 
a considerable distance from the 
body of the cell, in fact in some 
instances as far as their remotest 
ramifications (fig. 112). It is 
found by the employment of 
this method that the axis- 
cylinder process is not always 
an unbranched process, as was 
formerly supposed, but that it 
usually, if not invariably, gives 
off fine lateral branches (col- 
laterals), which themselves tend 
to ramify in the adjacent nerve- 
substance. And, although the 
main part of the axis-cylinder 
'^dLak.' piwjess usually passes on and 
becomes part of a long medul- 
pigment. j^^^ nerve-fibre (first type of 
Golgi), this is not always the case, for in another type of nerve-cell 
within the nerve-centres (second type of Grolgi), the axis-cylinder 
process breaks up after a short course into a terminal arboresence, 
which usually envelops other nerve-cells. 

Moreover, even the long process of type 1 (which becomes the aiis- 
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linder of a long nerve-fibre) ultimately ends in a similar manner, 
it is to say, in a terminal ramification or arboreacence, as will be seen 
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in ntudying tho oiuiinga of nen*e-fibres, and the structure of the central 

It i« (\irthi^r shown by this method that each nerve-cell is an ana- 
tonuonlly indopeiidont olement consisting of the cdl-body with its 
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which it has grown. This separated part of the axis-cylinder dies, and 
its medullary sheath undergoes a gradual process of disintegration into 
droplets of myelin, which is known as the Wallerian degeneration (fig. 
113, A to C), and which in man and mammals begin about two or 
three days after section of the nerve. Therefore when a peripheral 
nerve is cut, all the nerve-fibres distal to the point of section must 
degenerate, because all have grown from and are connected with nerve- 
cells in or near the nerve centre — the afferent fibres with the cells of 
the ganglion on the posterior root, the efferent fibres with the cells of 
the anterior horde of the spinal cord. 

If regeneration takes place in the cut nerve, it is effected not by a 
re-establishment of connection between the degenerated fibres and those 
of the central stump (which are not degenerated), but by an outgrowth 
of new fibres from the stump (fig. 113, D); these may find their way 
to the periphery along the course of the degenerated fibres. If they 
succeed in doing so, the continuity and conducting power of the nerve 
becomes restored. 

In the brain and spinal cord the nerve-cells and nerve-fibres are 
supported by a peculiar tissue which has been termed the neuroglia. 
It is composed of cells and fibres, the latter being prolonged from the 
cells. Of the fibres some are radially disposed. They start from the 
fixed ends of the ciliated epithelium-cells which line the central canal of 
the spinal cord and the ventricles of the brain, and pass in a radial 
direction, slighting diverging as they proceed, and constantly branching 
towards the surface of the organ, where they end in slight enlargements 
attached to the pia mater. The other fibres of the tissue are cell-pro- 
cesses of the neuroglia- or glia-cells proper (spider-cells). These cells 
are stellate in shape (fig. Ill, n), and their fine and frequently ramifying 
processes pass as neuroglia-fibres between the nerve-cells and nerve- 
fibres which they aid in supporting. 
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LESSON XXI. 

MODES OF TERMINATION OF NERVE-FIBRES. 

1. Shell out a Pacinian corpuscle from a piece of cat's mesentery which has 
been kept for two or three days in A per cent, chromic acid or 30 per cent, 
alcohol, and clear it as much as possiSle of adhering fat, but be careful not to 
prick or otherwise injure the corpuscle itself. Mount in water with a 
thick hair to prevent crushing witn the cover-glass. Sketch the corpuscle 
under a low power, and afterwards draw under a high power the part of the 
core where the nerve enters and the part where it terminates. Notice the 
fibrous structure of the lamellar tunics of the corpuscle and the oval nuclei 
belonging to flattened endothelial-cells which cover the tunics. The distinct 
lines which when seen in the fresh corpuscle are generally taken for the 
tunics, are really the optical sections of these flattened cells. 

2. Mount in dilute glycerine one or more sections of a rabbit's cornea 
which has been stainea with chloride of gold. Notice the arrangement in 
plexuses of the darkly-stained nerve-fibres and fibrils, (1) in the connective- 
tissue substance, (2) under the epithelium, and (3) between the epithelial- 
cells. Make one or two sketches showing the arrangement of the fibrils. 

3. Spread out a small piece of muscle which has been stained with chloride 
of gold by Lowit's method, and examine it with a low power to find the 
nerve-fibres crossing the muscular fibres and distributed to them. 

Try and separate those parts of the muscular fibres to which nerves 
appear to go, and mount them in glycerine. The pieces of muscle may 
aavantageously be thinned out for observation by piessure upon the cover- 
glass. Search thoroughly for the close terminal ramifications (end-plates) 
of the axis-cylinders immediately within the sarcolemma. 

It is rather difficult to dissociate the fibres, and much patience is some- 
times required in searching for the nerve-terminations, but when they are 
found the trouble is amply repaid.^ 



Modes of ending of sensory nerve-fibres. — Nerve-fibres which are 
distributed to sensory parts end either in special oigans or in free 
terminal ramifications. Within the special organs the ending is also 
usually ramified. There are three chief kinds of special organs, termed 
respectively Pacinian corpuscles, tactile corpuscles, and end-bulbs. In the 
tactile corpuscles and end-bulbs the connective-tissue sheath of a 
medullated fibre expands to form a solid bulbous enlargement, which is 
cylindrical or spheroidal in the end-bulbs and ellipsoidal in the tactile 
corpuscles. In both kinds of end-organ there is a capsule of connective- 

1 For methods of staining with chloride of gold see Appendix. The methyl-blue method 
of Ehrlich, which is often employed to study these and other modes of nerve-termina- 
tjon, will also be found in the Appendix. 
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le within which is generally a sort of core containing numerous 
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nucleated cells. As the nerve-fibre enters the corpuscle (which in the 
tactile corpuscle only happens after it has reached the distal part of the 
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after either a straight or a convoluted course within the organ (see 
figs: 115 to 118). Tactile corpuscles occur in some of the papillte of 
the skin of the hand and foot, in sections of which thoy will be 
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afterwards studied. End-bulbs are found in the conjunctiva of 
the eye, where in most animals they have a cylindrical or oblong 
shape (fig. 117), but in man are spheroidal (fig. 118). They have 
also been found in papillae of the lips and tongue, and in the 
epinemium of the nerve-tnmks, and somewhat similar sensory end- 
organs also occur in the integument of the external genital organs of 
both sexes (figs. 116, 121). Similar 
bodies of larger size are also met 
vdth in the neighbourhood of the 
joints (fig. 120). In the akin 
covering the bills of certain birds 
(e.g. duck), a simple form of end- 
organ occurs, consisting of two or 
more cells arranged in rows within a Fiq. 122.— Tactile « 
capsule, with the axis-cylinder ter- duck's .tongue. {lEquierdo.) 

minating in flattened expansions 'p«Midtj^i, into which the Lxis-i^iinder at 
between the cells (corpusdes of isbut'mwS'cHiodw^iDcioi^bfltSeentwo 
Grardry, fig. 122). t^uk^ih.. 

The Pacinian corposclee are larger, and have a more complex 
structure, than the tactile corpuscles and end-bulbs (fig. 123). They 
are composed of a number of concentric coats arranged like the layers 
of an onion, and inclosing the prolonged end of a nerve-fibre. A single 
medullated nerve-fibre goes to each Pacinian corpuscle encircled by 
a prolongation of perineurium, and within this by endoneurium ; when 
it reaches the corpuscle, of which it appears to form the stalk, the 
lamellfe of the perineurium expand to form some of the tunics of the 
corpuscle. The nerve passes on, piercing the other tunics, and still 
provided with medullary sheath, and surrounded by endoneurium, to 
reach the centre of the corpuscle. Here the endoneurium is prolonged 
to form a sort of core of cylindrical shape, along the middle of which 
the nerve-fibre, now deprived of its medullary and primitive sheaths, 
passes in a straight coiu^e as a simple axis-cylinder (iigs. 123, n' ; 124, 
c.f.) to terminate at the farther end of the core, either in an arborisation 
or in a bulbous enlargement. 

The tunics of the corpuscle are composed of connective tissue, the 
fibres of which for the moat part run circularly. They are covered on 
both surfa<;es with a layer of flattened endothelial-cells, and here and 
there cleft-like lymph-spaces can be seen between them hke those 
between the layers of the perineurium (see p. 88). 

When sensory nerve-fibres terminate in plexuses, they generally 
branch once or twice on nearing their termination. , The sheaths of the 
fibres then successively become lost, first the connective tissue or peri- 
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neural sheath, then the medullary sheath, and lastly the primitive 
sheath, the axia-cylinder being alone continued as a bundle of primitive 
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fibrils (fig. 125, n). This branches and joins with the ramifications 
of the axis-cylinders of neighbouring nerve-fibres to form a primary 
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plexus. From the primary plexus smaller branches (a) como off, and 
these form a secondary plexus (e) nearer the surface, generally imme- 
diately under the epithelium if the ending is in a membrane covered by 
that tissua Finally, from the secondary plexus nerve-fibrils proceed 
and form a terminal plexus ^ "-t 

or ramification amongst the — I 

epithelium cells (fig 126, /) 
the actual ending being gene 
rallj in free vancose fibnls (6) 
buch a mode of ending in ter 
minal plexuses is most char 
letenstically seen m thecomei 
of the eye The nerve fibnls fs. 
may he brought distincth 
into Mew by staining ^vith 
chloride of gold and then the 
fibrillar structure of the rami 
fications of the a\i8 cjlinders 
also becomes \ erj apparent 

Nerve endings in tendons — 
A special modification of the 
terminal plexus la met with 
in many of the tendons near 
the points of attachment of 
the muscular fibres The 
tendon bundles are aomew hat 
enlarged and the nerie fibres 
— one two or even more in 
number — pass to the enlarged 
part and penetrating between 
the fasciculi of the tendon 
end in a terminal arbonsati in ' 
beset with irregular vancosities 

enlargement of the tendon bundle in which the abonsation occurs is 
Icnowii as the orqan of GAgi (fig 127) 

Ending of motor nervea — Lasth the nenes to muscles also ter 
minate in plesmses, which in striated (voluntary) muscles are collected 
into special organs termed motor end-ffrgans, or, incorrectly, end-plaies. 

In involuntary muscle, the nerve-fibres, which near their termination 
are entirely non-medullated, end in plexuses. The primary plexuses 
are generally furnished with ganglion-cells in abundance. From these 
other nen'C-iibres pass which form secondary plexuses and terminal 
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ramificationa amongst the contractile fibre-cells These nerves iril/ 
be more fully studied in connection with the intestine 
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In voluntary muscle the nerves, which are always mediillated, ter- 
minate in special motor end-organs. A medullated fibre will bnutch 
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iT three times before ending, and then each branch passes straight 
muBCular fibre. Having reached thie, the neurolemma of the 
i-fibre is continued into the sarcolemma of the muscle, the medul- 
sheath stops short, and the axis-cylinder ends in a close terminal 
Ication with varicosities upon Its branches (figs. 128, 129). This 
Scation is embedded in a layer of granular nucleated protoplasm. 
)me cases the ramification is restricted to a small portion of the 




(Laoetta viridis). 

iylinder. In 6 the eipanBlon of tbe aiis-cyUnder appoira at a cleo 
Tom tbe dlviBloDS ol tLe medullated fibrea. 

ular fibre, and forms with the granular bed a slight prominence 
lence of Doy^re). This is the case in insects and mammals. In the 
1 the ramification is rather more extended than in mammals, whilst 
le frog it is spread over a considerable length of the fibre. In 
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mammals there appears to be only one end-plate to each fibre, while in 
reptiles there may be several. The end-plate is covered, external to 
the sarcolemma, by an expansion of the sheath ot Henle of the nerve- 
fibre. 




■e probably produced by tbe reagent. 
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LESSON XXIL 



STRUCTURE OF THE LARGER BLOOD-VESSELS, 

1. Sections of a medium-sized peripheral artery and vein, e.g. popliteal or 
radial. In this preparation the limits of the vascular coats can be well seen 
and also the differences which they present in the arteries and veins respec- 
tively. The sections may be stained with hsematoxylin and mounted in 
Canada balsam. 

2. Mount in Canada balsam a thin slice cut from the inner surface of an 
artery which, after having been cut open longitudinally and washed with 
distilled water, has been rinsed with nitrate of silver solution and exposed to 
the light in spirit. This preparation will show the outlines of the endo- 
thelium-cells which line the vessel. 

3. A piece of an artery which has been macei'ated for some days in 30 per 
cent, alcohol (1 part rectified spirit to two parts water) is to be teased so as 
to isolate some of the muscular cells of the middle coat and portions of the 
elastic layers (networks and fenestrated membranes) of the inner and middle 
coats. Tlie tissue may be stained cautiously with diluted haematoxylin, and 
glycerine afterwards added. The muscular cells are recognisable by their 
irregular outline and long rod-shaped nucleus. Sketch one or two and also a 
piece of fenestrated membrane. 

4. Transverse sections of aorta and carotid. Notice the differences in struc- 
ture between these and the section of the smaller artery. 

5. Transverse section of vena cava inferior. Notice the comparatively 
thin layer of circular muscle, and outside this the thick layer of longitudinal 
muscular bundles. 

Make sketches from 1, 4, and 5 under a low power, from 2 and 3 under 
a high power. 



An artery is usually described as being composed of three coats, 
an inner or elastic, a middle or muscular, and an exteimal or areolar 
(fig. 130, 6, c, d). It would, however, be more correct to describe the 
wall of an artery as being composed of muscular and elastic tissue 
lined internally by a pavement-epithelium (endothelium) and strength- 
ened externally by a layer of connective tissue. For the present, how- 
ever, we may adhere to the generally received mode of description. 
The inner coat of an artery is composed of two principal layers. The 
inner one is a thin layer oi pavement-epithelium or endothelium, the cells 
of which are somewhat elongated in the direction of the axis of the 
vessel (fig. 131), and form a smooth lining to the tube. After death 
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they become easily detached. Next to thia comee an elaatic layer 
the form either of elastic vMworks (fig, 133) or of a fenestrated membra. 
(fig. 132), In some arterieB there is a layer of fine connective tisas 
intervening between the epithelium and the fenestrated membrane (a- 

^(fielial layer). 
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The middle coat consists mainly of circularly disposed plain muscnl*'" 
fibres, but it is also pervaded in most arteries by a network of elsBUc 
fibres which are connected with the fenestrated membrane of the inner 
coat and are sometimes almost as much developed as the musculsi 
tissue itself. This is especially the case with the larger arteries nui 
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le carotid and its immediate branches, but in the smaller arterieB of 
[imbs the middle coat is almost purely composed of muscular tissue, 
muscular fibres are comparatively short, with long rod-shaped 
ei, and are often irregular in shape (as in fig. 134). 




?he outer coat is formed of connective tissue with a good many 
itic fibres, especially next to the middle coat. The strength of an 
iry depends largely upon this coat ; it is far less easily cut or torn 
1 the other coats, and it serves to resist undue expansion of the 
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vessel. Its outer limit is not sharply marked, for it tends to bleml 
with the surrounding connective tissue (hence it has been termed. 



VatiatiOtlS in stamctnre.— Tlie aorta (fig. 135) differs in some respects in 
structure from an ordinary artery. Its inner coat contains a considerable 
thickness of sub-epithelial connective- tissue, but the elastic layers of this coat 
are chiefly comjiosed of fine fibres, and are not especially marked off from 
those of the middle coat, bo that the inner and middle coats appear almost 
blended with one another. On the other hand, there is a very great develop- 
ment uf elastic tissue iu the middle coat, forming membranous layers which 
alternate with layers of the muscular tissue. A good deal of connective 
tissue also takes part in the formation of the middle coat, so that the wall is 
unusually strong. The inner and middle coats constitute almost the entire 
thickness of the wall, the outer coat being relatively thin. 

The other variations which occur in the arterial system chiefly have refer- 
ence to the development and arrangement of the muscular tissue. Thus in 
many of the larger arteries there are longitudinal muscular fibres at the 
inner boundary of the middle coat, and in some arteries amongst the circular 
fibres of the middle coat. Tliis is the case in the aorta. In some parts of 
the umbilical arteries there is a complete layer of longitudinal fibres internal 
to the circular fibres and another external to them, whilst the amount of 
elastic tissue is very small. Longitudinal fibres are also present in some 
other arteries (iliac, superior mesenteric, splenic, reual, eta), external to the 
circular fibres, and therefore in the outer coat of the artery. 

The veins (fig. 136) on the whole resemble the arteries in structure, 
but they present certain differences. In the infernal coat the same 
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layers may he present, but the elastic tissue ia less developed and 
seldom takes the form of a complete membrane. The endothelium-cells 
are less elongated than those of the arteries. The middle coat (c) 
contains less elastic tissue and also less muscular tissue, being partly 
occupied by bundles of white connective-tissue fibres. These are 
derived from the external coat, which is relatively better developed 
in the veins than in the arteries, so that, although thinner, their walls 
are often stronger. 

Many of the veins are provided with valves, which are semilunar folds 
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of the internal coat strengthened by a little fibrous tissue : a few 
muscular fibres may be found in the valve near its attachment. The 
layer of the inner coat is rather thicker, and the endothelium-cells are 
more elongated on the side which is subject to friction from the current 
of blood than on that which is turned towards the wall of the vessel. 

The larger arteries and veins possess blood-vessels, vasa vasoi'um, and 
lymphatics, both of which ramify chiefly in the external coat. Nerves 
are distributed to the muscular tissue of the middle coat, after forming 
a plexus in the outer coat. 

Vaxiations in different veins.— The veins vary in structure more thau 
do the arteries. In many veins longitudinal muscular fibres are found in the 
inner part of the middle coat, as in the iliac, femoral, umbilical, etc. ; in 
others they occur external to the circularly disposed fibres, and are described 
as belonging to the outer coat. This is the case in the inferior vena cava, 
and also in the hepatic veins and in the portal vein and its tributaries. In 
the superior and in the upper part of the inferior vena cava the circular fibres 
of the middle coat are almost entirely absent. The veins of the following 
parts have no muscular tissue, viz., pia mater, brain and spinal cord, retina, 
bones, and the venous sinuses of the dura mater and placenta. 

It is only the larger veins, and especially those of the limbs that possess 
valves. Tliey are wanting in most of the veins of the viscera (although 
occurring abundantly in some of the tributaries of the portal vein), in those 
within the cranium and vertebral canal, in the veins of the bones, and in the 
umbilical vein. 
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LESSON XXIIL 

SMALLER BLOOD- VESSELS. L YMPHA TIC SYSTEM, 

1. Take a piece of pia mater which has been stained with hsematozyliu, wid 
separate from it some of the small blood-vessels of which it is chiefly com- 
posed. Mount the shreds in Farrant or dilute glycerine. The structure of 
the small arteries can be studied in this preparation, the nuclei of the epi- 
thelium and of the muscular coat being Drought distinctly into view bv tne 
stain. The veins of the pia mater possess no muscular tissue. Capillar}' 
vessels which have been dragged out from the brain in removing tne pia 
mater may also be seen in this preparation. Sketch two small arteries of 
different sizes, giving also their measurements. 

2. Mount in Canada balsam a piece of the omentum of the rabbit, stained 
with silver nitriite. Tlie membrane should be stretched over a cork or a ring 
of glass or vulcanite, rinsed with distilled water, treated for five minutes 
with 1 per cent, nitrate of silver solution, again washed and exposed to sun- 
light in spirit. When stained brown the preparation is removed from the 
light. Pieces may now be cut off from the membrane and mounted, as 
directed, in Canada, balsam ; they should include one or more blood-vessels. 

Hiis preparation is intended to show the epithelium of the smaller blood- 
vessels and accompanying lymphatics, and also the epithelium of the serous 
membrane. Sketch a small piece showing the epithelium of the vessek 

3. Mount in Canada balsam a piece of the central tendon of the rabbit's 
diaphragm which has been similarly prepared (except that the pleural 
surface has fii*st been brushed to remove the superficial epithelium so as to 
enable the nitrate of silver more readily to penetrate to the network of 
l\Tnphatic vessels underlying that surface). Observe the lymphatic plexus 
under a low power ; sketch a j)ortion of the network. If tne peritoneal 
surface is f ocussed, the epithelium which covers that surface will be seen, and 
opposite the clefts between the radially disposed tendon-bundles stomata may 
be looked for in this epithelium. 

4. Carefully study the circulation of the blood either in the web of the 
frog's foot or in the mesentery or tongue of the frog or toad, or in the tail of 
the tadpole. 



The coats of the smaller arteries and veins are much simpler in 
structure than those of the larger vessels, but they contain at first all 
the same elements. Thus there is a lining epithelium (endothelium) 
and an elastic layer forming an inner coat, a middle coat of circularly 
disposed plain muscular tissue, and a thin outer coat. The same differ- 
ences also are found between the arteries and veins, the walls of the 
veins being thinner and containing far less muscular tissue (fig: 137), 
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•and the lining epithelium-cells, much elongated In both vessels, are far 
longer and narrower in the small arteries than in the corresponding 
-veins (fig. 138). 

In the smallest vessels it will be found that the elastic layer has dis- 
appeared in the veins, and the muscular tissue is considerably reduced 
in thickness in both kinds of vessels. Indeed, it is soon represented by 
but a single layer of contractile cells, and even these no longer form a 
complete layer. By this time also, the outer coat and the elastic layer 
of the inner coat have entirely disappeared both from arteries and veins. 
The vessels are reduced, therefore, to the condition of a tube formed 
of pavement-epithelium cells, with a partial covering of circularly 
disposed muscular cells. 

Even in the smallest vessels, which are not capillaries, the differences 
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between arteries and veins are still manifested. These differences may 
he enumerated as follows ; — The veins are larger than the corresponding 
arteries; they branch at less acute angles; their muscular cells are 
fewer, and their epithelium-colls less elongated ; the elastic layer of the 
inner coat is always less marked, and sooner disappears. 

Capillary vesselB. — When traced to their smallest branches, the 
arteries and veins eventually are seen to be continued into a network of 
the smallest blood-vessels or capillaries. The walls of these are com- 
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posed only of flattened epithelimn-cellB (fig. 139) continuouB witli tho- 
that line the arteriea and veins ; these cells can be exhibited by BtEdnii 
a tissue with nitrate of silver. The capillarieB vtiry somewhat in m. 
and in the cloaeness of their meshes ; their arrangement in differe'. 
ports, which is mainly determined by the disposition of the 
elements, may best be studied in injected prepaiationa, and will 
described when the structure of the several organs is considered. 




Pic. L%.— a aiiALL 



In the transparent part£ of animals, the blood may be seen Sowing 
through the capillary network from the aitenes into the veins. The 



CAPILLARY BLOOD-VESSEIB AND LYMPHATICS. U5 

CQirent ie very rapid in the small arteries, somewhat leas so in the 
veins, and comparatively slow in the capillaries. The current ia festest 
in the centre of the vessel, slowest near the wall (inert layer), and 
with care it may be observed— especially where there is any commen- 
cing inflammation of the part, as in the mesentery in consequence of 
exposure — ^that the white blood-corpuscles, which always tend to 
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pass into the inert layer, and to adhere occasionally to the inner surface 
of the blood-vessels, here and there pass through the coats of the sma)l 
vessels, and appear as migraUyry cells in the surrounding connective tissue. 



LYMPHATIC SYSTEM. 

To the lymphatic system belong not only the lymphatic vessels and 
lymphatic glands, but also the cavities of the serous memhraiies, which are 
moistened with lymph and are in open communication with the 
lymphatic vessels in their parietea. 

The larger lymphatic veasels somewhat resemble the veins in struc- 
ture, except that their coats are much thinner and their valves much 
more numerous. In lymphatics of somewhat smaller size, the wall of 
the vessel is formed, first, by a lining of pavement-epithelium cells 
(lymphatic endothelium), which are elongated in the direction of the 
ajris of the vessel; and, secondly, hy a layer of circularly and obliquely 
disposed muscular fibrea In the smallest vessfels {lymphaUc capillaries, 
which, however, are generally considerably larger than the blood-capil- 
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In order to show the lymphatic vessels, it is generally necessary to 
stain a tissne with nitrate of silver ; but they may easily be injected by 
sticking the nozzle of an injecting canuU into any tissue which contains 
them, and forcing coloured fluid under gentle pressure into the inter- 
stices of iha tissue.^ 

In silvered preparations it may be observed that the lymphatics 
always appear in the form of clear channels in the stained ground-sub- 




PiG. 142.— A 

L, IjiaplMtlc •«Bal vith cbi 

Stance of the connective tissue, and that their walls are in close con- 
nection with the cells and cell-spaces of that tissue. But, except in the 
case of the serous membranes, there is no open communication between 
the lymphatic vessels and the interstices (areolte) of the connective 
tissue. 

DeTelopment of the blood-TSSBels and lymphatics.— The blood- 
vessels and lymphatics are developed in the connective tissue or in the 
mesoblastic tissue which precedes it, the first vessels being formed in 
the vascular area which surrounds the early embryo. Both kinds of 
vessels are developed from cells (vaso -formative cells or angioblaste) 
which become hollowed out by an accumulation of fluid in their proto- 
plaem, and in the case of developing blood-vessels coloured blood- 
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corpuscles may also be formed within these cells (see Development of 
Blood-corpuscles, Lesson 11.) The cells branch and unite with one 
another to form a network, and their cavities extend into the branches. 
In the meantime their nuclei multiply and become distributed along 
the branches, cell-areas being subsequently marked out around them. 
In this way intercommunicating vessels — capillaries containing blood 
or lymph — ^are produced (fig. 144). These presently become connected 
with previously formed vessels, which extend themselves by sending 
out sprouts, at first solid, and afterwards hoUowed-out. It is not pre- 
cisely known whether the larger blood-vessels and lymphatics are 




Fig. 143. — Isolated capillary network formed by the junction of several 
hollowed-out cells, and containing coloured blood-corpuscles in a 
clear fluid. 

6', a hollow cell the cavity of which does not yet communicate with the network ; p, o, pointed 
cell-processes, extending in different directions for imion with neighbouring capularies. 

developed at first as capillaries, the muscular and other tissues being 
subsequently added, or whether they are formed as clefts in the meso- 
blastic tissue which become bounded by flattened cells. 

Serous Membranes. 

The serous membranes, which may be conveniently studied in con- 
nection with the lymphatic system, are. delicate membranes of connec- 
tive tissue which surround and line the internal cavities of the body, 
and are reflected over many of the thoracic and abdominal viscera ; in 
passing to which they form folds, within which blood-vessels, lymphatics, 
and nerves pass to the viscera. 

The inner surface is lined by a continuous layer of pavement- 
epitlielium (serovs endothelium) (fig. 144), which is very distinct in nitrate 
of silver preparations. In some places there are apertures in the 
epithelium which lead directly into subjacent lymphatic vessels. These 
apertures are called stomata, and are surrounded by small protoplasmic 
cells (fig. 145 5, s). They are most numerous upon the peritoneal sur- 
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f&ce of the diaphragm, but are present in all serous membranes, and 
they serve to prevent any luidue accumulation of lymph within the 



FlO. 144.— BndOTHELICM 
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serous cavity during health. The pavement-epithelium rests upon a 
homogeneous basement-membrane, which is especially well marked in 
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the serous membranes of man. The rest of the thickness of the mem- 
brane is composed of connective tissue, with a network of fine elastic 
fibres near the inner surface. 

The cavities of the serous membranes are originally formed in the 
embryo as a cleft in the mesoblast (pleuro-peritoneal split) which 
becomes lined with epithelium, and its wall eventually becomes differ- 
entiated into the serous membrane. 

Synovial Membranes. 

The synovial membranes, which are often compared with the serous 
membranes, and are indeed, like the latter, connective-tissue membranes 
which bound closed cavities moistened with fluid, are not so intimately 
connected with the lymphatic system, nor is the fluid (synovia) which 
moistens them of the nature of lymph. Moreover, there is either no 
epithelial lining, or it occurs only in patches, in place of the continuous 
lining which we find in the serous membranes. Curious villus-like pro- 
jections occur in many parts ; they are covered by small rounded cells, 
and probably serve to extend the surface for the secretion of synovia. 
The blood-vessels of synovial membranes are numerous, and approach 
close to the inner surface of the membrane. 
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LESSON XXIV. 

LYMPHATIC GLANDS, TONSIL, THYMUS. 

1. Sections of a lymphatic gland which has been stained in bulk and em- 
bedded in paraffin.^ Notice (1) the j&brous and muscular jcapsule, with 
trabeculse extending inwards from it through the cortex and anastomosing 
with one another m the medulla, (2) the dense lymphoid tissue (adenoid 
tissue of some authors) forming large masses in the cortex (cortical nodules) 
and rounded cords in the medulla (medullary cords). Notice also the clearer 
channel or lymph-sinus which everywhere intervenes between the fibrous 
tissue and the lymphoid tissue. Observe the fine fibres and branched cells 
which bridge across this channel. 

Make a general sketch under a low power of a portion of the cortex 
together with the adjoining part of the medulla, and under a high power 
drawings of small portions of cortex and medulla. 

The retiform tissue of the lymphatic glands has already been studied 
(Lesson IX.). 

2. In sections of tonsil prepared similarly to those of the lymphatic gland, 
notice the large amount of lymphoid tissue only imperfectly collected into 
nodules. Observe also that the stratified epithelium, which covers the mucous 
membrane here as elsewhere in the mouth, is infiltrated with lymph- 
corpuscles. Here and there pit-like recesses may be met with, and glands 
opening into the pits. 

3. A similar preparation of the thymus gland of an infant. Notice that 
the masses of lymphoid tissue which form the lobules of the gland are 
separated by septa of connective tissue, and that they show a distinction into 
two parts, cortical and medullary. Observe the differences of structure of 
these two parts, and especially notice the concentric corpuscles in the medul- 
lary part. 

Make a sketch of one of the lobules under a low power and of a small part 
of the medulla under a high power, including one or two concentric corpuscles. 
Measure the latter. 



Structure of a Ijrmphatic gland. — A lymphatic gland is composed 
of a fibrous and muscular framework, which incloses and supports the 
proper glandular substance, but is everywhere separated from it by a 
narrow channel, bridged across by cells and fibres, which is known as 
the lymph-channel. The framework consists of an envelope or capsule 
(fig. 146, c), and of traheculce (tr)y which pass at intervals inwards from 
the capsule, and after traversing the cortex of the gland divide and 
reunite with one another so as to form a network of fibrous bands. At 

1 See Appendix. 
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one part of the gland there is usually a depresaion (kilam), and at the 
bottom of this the medulla comes to the surface and ita fibrous bands 
are directly continuous with the capsule. 

The proper glandular subsiaiKe {l.k) is composed of lymphoid tissue, 
i.e. a fine reticulum with the meshes thickly occupied by lymph- 
corpuscles. It occupies all the interstices of the gland, forming com- 
paratively large rounded masses in the cortex (lymphoid nodules, C} 
between the trabeculie, and smaller reticulating cord-like 
(lymphoid cords, M) in the medulla. 




The cells which bridge across the lymph-chaimel in the medulla 
(fig. 147, c) are branching nucleated cells which often contain pigmeat, 
so that this part of the gland has a dark colour. The lymph-chiinnel is 
bridged across not only by these, but also by fibres derived from the 
capsule and trabeculie, which pass to the lymphoid tissue and become 
lost in its reticulum. But these fibres are often covered and concealed 
by the branched cells. 

Lymphatic vessels (fig. 146, a.l.) enter the lymph-channels after 
passing through the capsule, and the lymph is conveyed slowly along 
the channels of the cortical and medullary part towards the hilum, 
taking up many lymph-corpuscles in its passaga At the hilum it is 
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athered up by an efferent veeael or venels (e.1.) ■which take origin in 
lie lymph-einuseB of the medulla. 

The efferent lymphatics always contain many more lymph-corpuBcles 
lan those which enter the gland, for lymph-corpusclea are constantly 
edng formed by indirect division of the pre-existing cells in the 
landular substance, and especially in the cortical nodules (Flemming), 
id gradually find their way into the lymph-channel. 




¥ia. 147.— Sbcttion or the 

(300 diuneten.) (Reoklingbaiuen.) 
(k, a, a, lymphoid corda ; e, lymph-flintu; b, 6. trmbecul»^ d, d, oapilluy blood-TcsselB. 

Ad artery passes into each gland at the hilum; its branches are 
X)nveyed at first along the fibrous cords, but soon pass into the 
lymphoid tissue, where they break up into capillaries {fig. 117, d). 
The blood is returned by small veins, which are condacted along the 
Rbrous trabecuis to the hilum again. 

In some lymphatic glands the fibrous trabeculse are very slightly 
ieveloped. 

The tonsils are two masses of lymphoid tissue placed one on each side 
of the isthmus of the fauces, into which they project. They are covered 
on the free surface with the stratified epithelium of the mucous mem- 
brane, and this surface is pitted with apertures which lead into r< 
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or crypts in the substance of the organ (fig. 148). These recesses are 
all lined by a, prolongation of the stratified epithelium, and into them 
the ducts of numerous small mucous glands open. The tonsils are 
composed almost entirely of lymphoid tissue, which, besides being 
diffused over the whole organ, is at intervals aggregated into small 
nodules, in which the lymph-ceUs are more closely arranged than elee- 
where. In these nodules active multiplication of the lymph-cells by 
karyomitosis is constantly proceeding. Even the epithelium is in- 
filtrated with lymph-corpuscles (St6hr), and they may also wander out 
on to the free surface, and become mingled with the saliva as salivary 
corpuscles (see I^seon VI., g 1), 




Fig. 148.— Section thuouqh o 



1. 1, Hlnitiaeil opltbelium of surtacB oi mucoug membrane, rcodnusd into crypt i/,j;tallld» 
or nodulu of the lymphotd tluue, vhich Is aLsewhen dlffute; opponta «un nodule 
numbers of ^mpb-celle are ptusing tfarough the eplthelluiD : (, nwHea of ooIIb whtidi 
bsTe thus escape^l from the organs to mil with the lallTa u auinry ompuaelaa. 

The mucous membrane of the neighbouring part of the pharynx and 
of the back of the tongue is similar in structure to the tonsils. 

The thymus gland is a lymphoid organ which is found only in tlie 
embryo and during infancy. It is composed of a number of larger and 
smaller lobules (fig. 149), which are separated from one another by 
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septa of connective tissue, along whicli the blood-veseele and lymphatics 
pass to and from the lobules. Each lobule shows plainly, when 
examined with the low power, a distinction into an outer cortical and 
an inner medullary portion. The cortical part of the lobule is imper- 
fectly divided into nodules by trabecule of connective tissue, and is 
very similar in structure to the lymphoid tissue of the lymphatic 
glands and tonsils, with which it also agrees in exhibiting numerous 
indications of indirect cell-division, but the medulla is more open in its 
texture, and the reticulum is composed of larger, more transparent, 
flattened cells, and contains fewer lymph-corpuscles. Moreover, there 
are found in the medulla peculiar concentrically striated bodies (the 
concentric corpusdes, fig. 150), which are " nests " of ilattened epithelial- 
cells arranged concentrically around one or more central cells. Some- 
times these corpuscles are compound, two or three being grouped 
together and similarly inclosed by flattened cells. The lymphoid tissue 
is abundantly supplied with capillary blood-vessels, and large lymphatic 
-vessels issue from the organ, but in what way the latter are connected 
with the lobules has not been ascertained. 







FlO. 119.— A LODULB Of THE TKTHUM OV A CHILD, A3 SKRN (TIIUl 

0| cortex ; n, ooncentrla corpiuclfia wltliiii modulla » b, blood-veBAdli 

Lymphoid tissue occurs in many other parts of the body in addition 
to the lymphatic glands, tonsils, and thymus gland, although it may 
not, as in these structures, constitute the bulk of the organ. Thus it is 
found in many mucous membranes, such as those of the intestine and 
of the respiratory tract, both in a dilluae form and also collected into 
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nodular maases which are like the cortical nodules of a l3miphatic 
gland, and may, like those, be partially surrounded by a lympb-sinus. 
In the spleen also a large amount of lymph- 
oid tissue is found sheathing the smaller 
arteries, and also expanded into nodular 
masses (Malpighian corpusdes of the splem). 
In these organs it will be studied subse- 
quently. 

Lymphoid tissue also occurs in consider- 
able amount in the serous membranes, 
especially in young animals ; in the adult 
it is often transformed into adipose tissue. 
The tissue is generally developed in con- 
nection with lymphatic vessels, an accumula- 
"■ ^^SiJ^iSiii ™" t'on of retiform tissue and lymph-cells taking 
place either external to and around the 
lymphatic {perUt/mphalic Tiodule); or the lymphatic is dilated into a 
sinus and the formation of lymphoid tissue occurs within it^ (endo- 
lymphaiic nodiUe). 
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LESSON XXV. 

THE SKIN, 

1. Sbctions of skin from the palmar surface of the finffers. The sections are 
to be made vertical to the surface, and should extend down as far as the sub- 
cutaneous tissue. They may be stained with hsematoxylin or picro-carmine 
aoid mounted in Canada balsam. In these sections notice the layers of the 
epidermis and their diflferent behaviour to the staining fluid. Notice also the 
p^apillse projecting from the corium into the epidermis, and look for tactile 
corpuscles within them. In very thin parts of the sections the fine inter- 
cellular channels in the deeper parts of the epithelium (see Lesson VI. p. 27) 
may be seen with a high power. The convoluted tubes of the sweat-glands 
^^/ill be seen here and there in the deeper parts of the corium, and in thick 
sections the corkscrew-like channels by which the sweat is conducted through 
■fclie epidermis may also be observed. Make a sketch showing the general 
structure under a low power, and other sketches to exhibit the most important 
<letails under a high power. Measure the thickness of the epidermis and the 
length of the papillae. 

2. Sections of the skin of the scalp, vertical to the surface and parallel to 
trlie slope of the hair-follicles, and others parallel to the siuf ace, and therefore 
sLcross the hair follicles. Stain and mount in the same way as in the last 
p>reparation. Examine also the structure of the hairs. 

In these preparations the details of structure of the hairs and hair-follicles 
"together with the sebaceous glands and the little muscles of the hair-follicles 
si,re to be made out. 

3. Vertical sections across the nail and nail-bed, cut with a strong razor. 

To cut such hard structures as the nail it is best to soak the tissue in strong 

^um arabic for a few days, then place it in an appropriate position upon a cork 

or on the object-carrier of a microtome, and plimffe the whole into 70 per 

<3ent. alcohol. This renders the gum hard, and enables sections to be cut of 

sufficient fineness. To remove the gum the sections are placed in water for a 

:f ew hours ; they may then be stained with hematoxylin or picro-carmine and 

mounted in the usual manner in Canada balsam. Notice the ridges (not 

papillae) of the coriimi projecting into the epidermis. Observe also the 

distinction of the epidermis into Malpighian layer and nail proper. 

4. Mount in Canada balsam a section from a portion of skin of which the 
blood-vessels have been injected, and notice the distribution of the capillaries 
to the sweat-glands, to the hair-follicles, and to the papillary surface of the 
corium. 



The skin is composed of two parts, epidermis and cutis vera. 
The epidermis, or scarf skin, is a stratified epithelium (fig. 161). It 
is composed of a number of layers of cells, the deeper of which are soft 
and protoplasmic, and form the rete rnvwaum of Malpighi, whilst the 
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superficial layers are hard and horny, this horny portion sometimBB 
constituting the greater part of the thickness of the epidermis. The 
deepest cells of the rete mucoswm, which are set on the surface of the 
cutis vera, are columnar (fig. 151, c) in shape. In the coloured races 
of mankind these cells contain pigment-granules. In the layers 
immediately above them the cells are polyhedral (fig. 161, p). 
Between all these cells of the rete mucosum there are fine intercellular 
clefts which separate the cells from one another, but are bridged across 
by fine fibres, which pass from cell to cell, and also through the sub- 
stance of the cells (Ranvier, Del^pine). The intercellular channels 
serve for the passage of lymph, and within them occasionally lymph- 
corpuscles may be found, often having a stellate figure from compression. 




iwoUeu-Dut homycAllB; i,L, 
'itfiig of p, prlckle-ceU* 



The most superficial layer of the rete mucosum is formed of some- 
what flattened granular-looking cells (stratum granvlomm, fig. 161, a.i^r ; 
fig. 152, c). Immediately above this layer, the harm/ part of the 
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epidermis commences, as a layer of clear compresaed cella several deep 
^stratum luddwn, s.l.). Above this comes the maia part of the homy 
layer. It is composed of a number of layers of somewhat swollen cella 
K^epUrichial stratum, sw), the nuclei of which are no longer visible. 
These cells are replaced near the surface by thin homy scales 
(^stratwn, sqaamosam), which eventually become detached (s). The 
epitrichial stratum is only found in certain parts which have a thick 
epidermis and are not covered with hair {e.g. the palms and soles). 
In the embryo it covers the whole body, but ie thrown off when the 
hairs are developed. 

The growth of the epidermis takes place by a multiplication of the 
cells of the deepest layer. The newly fora[ied cells, as they grow, push 
towards the aurfUce those which were previously formed, and in their 
progress the latter undergo a chemical transfomiation, which converts 
their protoplasm into homy material : this change seems to occur just 
a-lmve the stratum granuloeum (see fig. 152). The granules which 
ocicupy the cells of the last-mentioned layer are composed of a substance 
termed deidtn, which according to Eanvier is transformed into keratin. 

No blood-vessels pass into the epidermis, but it receives nerves 
"which ramify between the cells of the rete mucosum in the form of 
fine varicose fibrils (fig. 151). 




Fie. 162.— PoMiON oir Ei . ._ . 

ooLOURBn nrru fiobocarmihatb of amuonia. (Banviei 
n. stnituni corneum ; 0, stntum lucidum with dlBuied fUkaa ol eleldio : c. stratum gnn\f 
losum, the cslls filled with drgps of oleldln ; d, prictlSHMllB ; i, dantuta projactions by 
which tha daepoat cella of the apldermfa are fined to the cuMb lera. 

The cutis vera or corium is composed of dense connective'tisaue, 
which becomes more open and reticular in its texture in its deeper 
part, where it merges into tha subcutaneous tissue. It is thickest over 
the posterior aspect of the trunk, whereas the epidermis is thickest on 
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tho palmB of the hands and soles of the feet. The superficial or 
vaecvikr layer of the corium hears minute papillx, which project up 
iuto the epidermis, which is moulded over them. These papillse for 
the most part contain looped capillary vessels (fig. 153), but some, 
especially those of the palmar surface of the hand and fingers, and the 
corresponding part of the foot, contain tactile corpuscles, to which 
medullated nerve-fibres pass (fig. Hi, b, p. 99). 
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[n some parts of the body (scrotum, penis, nipple, and its areola), 
involuntary muscular tissue occurs in the deeper portions of the cutis 
vera, and in addition, wherever hairs occur, small bundles of this tissue 
iire attached to the hair-foUicles. 

The blood-vessels of the skin are distributed almost entirely to the 
surface, where they form a close capillary network, sending up loops 
into the papillae (fig. 153). Special branches are also distributed to the 
various appendages of the skin, viz. the sweat-glands and hair-follicles, 
with their sebaceous glands and little muscles, as well as to the little 
masses of adipose tissue which may be found in the deeper parts of the 

The lymphatics originate near the surface in a lietwork of vessels, 
which is placed a little deeper than the blood-capillary network. They 
receive branches from the papillte, and pass into larger vessels, which 
are valved, and which run in the deeper or reticular part of the cerium. 
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From these the lymph is carried away by still larger vesaela, which 
course in the subcutaneous tissue 

The appendaffea of the Bkin are the mtl-!, the hairs, with their 
sSaceous glands and the sweat glands They are all developed as 
thickenings and downgrowtha of the Malpighian layer of the epidermis. 




Fio. 154.- Skction 

P, ridgea with blood- 

The nails are thickenings of the stratum lucidum of the epidermis, 
which are developed over a specially modified portion of the corium, 
which is known as the bed or matrix of the naU, the depression at the 
posterior part of the nail-bed from which the root of the nail grows 
being known as the naU-groove. The distal part of the nail forms the 
free border, and is the thickest part of the body of the nail. The horny 
substance of the nail (fig. 154, N) is composed of clear homy cells, 
each containing the remains of a nucleus ; it rests immediately upon 
a Malpighian layer (B) similar to that which is found in the epidermis 
generally. The corium of the nail-bed is beset with longitudinal 
ridges instead of the papillae which are present over the rest of the 
sMn; these, like the rest of the superficial part of the corium, are 
extremely vascular. The naila are developed in the fcetua at about 
the third month, the groove being formed at this time in the corium, 
and the nail-rudiment appearing in it as a thickening of the stratum 
lucidum, which lies over the bed. It becomes free in the sixth month, 
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its free end being at first thin, but as it grows forward over the bed it 
appears to receive additions on its under surface — at least in the pos- 
terior part of the bed — so that after a time the distal end becomes 
thicker. The epitrichial layer of the cuticle which originally covered 
the developing nail becomes detached about the fifth month, and, afber 
birth, only remains as the narrow border of cuticle which overlies the 
lunula. 

The hairs are growths of the epidermis, developed in little pits — 
the hair-follicles — which extend downwards into the deeper part of the 
corium, or even into the subcutaneous tissue. The hair grows from 
the bottom of the follicle, the part which thus lies within the follicle 
being known as the root (fig. 156). 

The substance of a hair is mainly composed of a pigmented, homy, 
ff/i'otts material (fig. 155, /), which can be separated by the action of 
sulphuric acid into long tapering fibrillated cells, the nuclei of which 
are still visible. This fibrous substance of the hair is covered by a layer 
of delicate imbricated scales termed the hair-cviicle (c). In many hairs, 
but not in all, the centre is occupied by a dark-looking axial substance 
(medulla, rn), formed of angular cells which contain granules of eleidin, 
and frequently have a dark appearance from the presence of minute 
air-bubbles. The latter may also occur in interstices in the fibrous sub- 
stance. When they are present, the hair looks white by reflected light. 
The root has the same structure as the body of the hair, except at its 
extremity, which is enlarged into a knob (fig. 156, b); this is composed 
mainly of soft, growing cells, and fits over a vascular papiMa (p), which 
projects up into the bottom of the follicle. The follicle, like the skin 
itself, of which it is a recess, is composed of two parts : one epithelial, 
•ind the other connective tissue. The epithelial or epidermic part of 
the follicle closely invests the hair-root, and is often in great part 
dragged out with it ; hence it is known as the root-sheath. It consists 
of an outer layer of soft columnar and polyhedral cells, like the Mal- 
pighian layer of the epidermis — the outer root-sheath (figs. 156, /; 
157, e); and of an inner, thinner, horny stratum next the hair — ^the 
inner root-sheath (figs. 156, g; 157, /). The inner root-sheath itself 
consists of three layers, the outermost being composed of oblong cells 
without nuclei {HenUs layer), the next of flattened polyhedral nucleated 
cells (Huxlei/s laijer\ and the third — the cuticle of the root-sheath — ^being 
a thin layer of downwardly imbricated scales, which fit over the 
upwardly imbricated scales of the hair itself 

The connective tissue or dermic part of the hair follicle (fig. 157, 
(fc, c, d) is composed internally of a vascular layer, separated from the 
root-sheath by a basement-membrane termed the hyaline layer of the 
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follicle. This inner vascular layer corresponds to the superficial layer 
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of the cutis vera Its fibrea and celb have a regular circular arrange- 
ment around the follicle the cells being flattened against the hyaline 
layer Externally the demuc coat of the follicle has a more open 
texture corresponding to the reticular part of the cutis, and containing 
the larger branches of the arteries and veins. In the large tactile 
hairs of animals, the ^ ems near the bottom of the follicle are dilated 
into sinuses so as to produce a kind of erectile structure. 
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The hair grows from the bottom of the follicle by multiplication of 
the soft cells which cover the papilla, these cells becoming elongated to 
form the fibres of the fibrous substance, and otherwise modified to pro- 
duce the medulla and cuticle. 

When a hair is eradicated, a new hair ia produced from these cells. 
It is not uncommon to find hair-follicles in which the whole of the lower 
part has degenerated in such a way that the vascular papiUa, and the 
soft, growing cells which cover it, may have entirely disappeared, the 
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hair-bulb being now attached at its aides as well as below to the 
epitheliitin of the follicle (fig. 108), The hair then ceases to grow, and 
eventually becomes lost, but its place may be again supplied by a new 
liair, which becomes formed in a downgrowth from either the bottom or 
t'he aide of the hair-follicle, a new papilla first becoming formed at the 
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extremity of the downgrowth (fig. 159). If not previously detached, 
the old hair may be pushed from out the follicle by the one which 
replaces it. 

The hairs are originally develoj>ed in the embryo in the form of 
small solid downgrowths from the Malpighian layer of the epidermis 
(fig. 160). The hair-rudiment, aa it ia called, ia at first composed 
entirely of soft, growing cells ; but presently those in the centre become 
differentiated, so as to produce a minute hair invested by inner root- 
sheath, and its base resting upon a papilla which has grown up into 
the extremity of the hair-rudiment from the corium (fig. 161 'p). Ae 
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the minute hair growe, it pushes its way through the layers of the 
epidermis, which it finally perforates, the epitrichial layer being thrown 
off (p. 129). The hair-rudimenta commence at the third or fourth 
month of fcetal h'fe ; their growth is completed about the fifth or sixth 
month, and they form a complete hairy covering termed the lanugo 
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This is entirely shed within a few mouths of birth, the new hairs being 
formed in downgrowths from the old hair-follicles in the manner already 
mentioned. 

Hairs grow at the rate of half an inch per month. They are found 
all over the body except on the palms of the bands and the soles of the 
feet, and on the distal phalanges of the lingers and toes. They usuaUy 
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slant, and in the negro the hair-follicles are even considerably curved. 
On the scalp they are set in groups, as is well seen in a horizontal 
section. 

The hairs of animals are often curiously marked by the arrangement 
3f their medulla, the markings being characteristic of particular 
species. 

Musdes of the hairs, — A small muscle composed of bundles of plain 
muscular tissue is attached to each hair-follicle {arrectorpili, fig. 156, n); 
it passes from the superficial part of the corium, on the side to which 
blie hair slopes, obliquely downwards, to be attached near the bottom 
of the follicle to a projection formed by a localised hypertrophy of the 
outer root-sheath. When the muscle contracts, the hair becomes 
Brected, and the follicle is dragged upwards so as to cause a prominence 
on the general surface of the skin, whilst the part of the corium from 
which the little muscle arises is correspondingly depressed ; the 
roughened condition known as * goose skin' being in this way pro- 
duced. 

The sebaceous glands (fig. 156, t) are small saccular glands, the 
ducts from which open into the mouths of the hair-follicles. Both the 
duct and the saccules are lined by epithelium, which becomes charged 
Avith fatty matter. This sebaceous matter is discharged into the cavity 
of the saccule, probably owing to the disintegration of the cells within 
which it is formed. There may be two or more sebaceous glands 
attached to each follicle. 

The sebaceous glands are developed as outgrowths from the outer 
root-sheath (fig. 161, s). 

The sweat-glands are abundant over the whole skin, but they are 
most numerous on the palm of the hand and on the sole of the foot. 
They are composed of coiled tubes, which lie in the deeper part of the 
integument and send their ducts up through the cutis to open on the 
surface by corkscrew-like channels which pierce the epidermis (fig. 153, 
p. 130). 

The glandular or secreting tube is a convoluted tube composed of a 
basement-membrane lined by a single layer of cubical or columnar 
epithelium-cells, and with a layer of longitudinally or obliquely 
disposed fibres between the epithelium and basement-membrane. These 
fibres are usually regarded as muscular, but the evidence on this point is 
not conclusive. The secreting tube is considerably larger than the efferent 
tithe or dud, which begins within the gland and usually makes several 
convolutions before leaving the gland to traverse the cutis vera. The 
eflferent tube has an epithelium consisting of two or three layers of 
cells, within which is a well-marked cuticular lining, but there is no 
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muBcular layer. The passage through the epidermiB has no proper 
wall, but is merely a channel excavated between the epithelium-cells. 

The oenimlnous g^lauds of the esr are modified sweat^lands. 

The sweat-glands are developed, like the hairs, from downgrowths of 
the Malpighian layer of the epidermis into the corium, the rudiments 
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which are thus formed becoming eventually coiled up at their extremi- 
tiea and converted into hollow tubes. The (muscular) fibres of the 
tubes as well as the secreting epithelium-cells are thus epiblastic 
structures. 

The sweat-glands receive nerve-fibres, and each gland has a special 
cluster of capillary blood-vessels. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

STRUCTURE OF THE HEART. 

X. In a section through the wall of the auricle, stained with magenta and 
Xuounted in dilute glycerine, or stained with hsematoxylin and mounted in 
Oanada balsam, notice the relative thickness of the epicardium, myocardium, 
si,nd endocardium. Observe the blood-vessels and nerve-fibres under the 
epicardium, often embedded in fat ; here and there a ganglion may be seen 
Tinder this membrane. Notice also the elastic networks under both the 
})ericardium and endocardium. Make a general sketch from this section. 

2. Section through the wall of the ventricle, stained with hsematoxylin and 
mounted in Canacm balsam. The muscular fibres are variously cut. In 
those cut longitudinally, notice the branching of the fibres and their union 
into a network. Notice also that although the fibres are cross-striated this 
is less distinct than in voluntary muscle, and the nuclei lie in the centre of 
each fibre. Transverse markings may also be seen passing across the fibres 
I)etween the nuclei and indicating a division into cells. The endocardium is 
very thin, especially over the columnse came«. 

3. If a portion of endocardium of the sheep's heart is spread out on a slide 
and examined in salt solution, a network of large beaded fibres may be seen 
with a low power or even with a lens. These are the fibres of Purhinje^ and 
they will be seen to be formed of large, square-looking cells, usually contain- 
ing two nuclei, and having striated muscular substance at their periphery. 

4. The lymphatics of the heart are easily injected with Berlin blue by 
sticking the nozzle of the injecting syringe into the muscular substance, in 
the interstices of which the lymphatics arise. These commencing lymphatics 
lead to efferent vessels which pass to the base of the heart under the epi- 
cardium. 

5. Section through one of the valves of the heart, stained and mounted as 
in preparation 2} 

6. The epithelium which covers the epicardium, and that which lines the 
endocardium, may be studied in preparations of the fresh organ which have 
been well washed with distilled water ; then treated with nitrate of silver 
and subsequently exposed to the light and hardened in alcohol. 



The muscular tissue of the heart {myocardivm) forms the main 
thickness of the ventricles and also of parts of the auricles. It is 
composed of a network of fibres which are formed of uninucleated 

^ The appearances which are to be studied in sections 1, 2, and 5 can all be obtained in 
one preparation, viz. a vertical section including a portion of auricle and ventricle and 
a flap of the intervening auriculo- ventricular valve. 
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transversely striated cells the structure of which has already been 
studied (Lesson XVII p 81) 
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In the interstices of the muscular tissue there is a little areolar tisane 
id which run the very numerous blood-capillaries and the lacunar 
lymphatics. 
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The myocardium is covered externally by a layer of serous membrane 
— the epicardium (cardiac pericardium, fig. 163, A) — composed, like 
I'fcher serous membranes, of connective tissue and elastic fibres, the 
a.tter being most numerous in ita deeper parts. Underneath the 
picardium run the blood-vessels, nerves, and lymphatic vessels of the 
L«aFt, embedded in areolar and adipose tissue, this tissue being con- 
inuous with that which lies between the muscular bundles ; and the 
i-ee surface of the membrane is covered by serous endothelium. 
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The endocardium (fig. 163, B) has a structure not very unlike the 
pericardium. It is lined by a pavement-epithelium or endothelium. 
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like that of a serous membrane, and consists of connective tissue with 
elastic fibres in its deeper part, between which there may, in some 
parts, be found a few plain muscular fibres. Fat is sometimes met 
with under the endocardium. 

In some animals, e.g. the sheep, and sometimes also in man, large 
beaded fibres are found under the endocardium. These are formed of 
large clear cells joined end to end, and generally containing in their 
centre two nuclei, whilst the peripheral part of the cell is formed 
of cross-striated muscular tissue ; they are known as the fibres of 
Purkinje, 

The valves of the heart are formed of folds of the endocardium 
strengthened by fibrous tissue (fig. 165). This tissue forms a thicken- 
ing near the free edge of the valve (c'). At the base of the auriculo- 
ventricular valves a little of the muscular tissue of the auricle may be 
found passing a short distance into the valve. 

The nerves of the heart are seen in sections underneath the epi- 
cardium of both auricles and ventricles ; in the former situation they 
are connected at intervals with small ganglia (fig. 163, g). Their 
branches pass to the muscular substance, and after dividing into fine 
fibrils, these eventually end in enlarged extremities, which are applied 
directly to the muscular fibres (Ranvier). 
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LESSON XXVII. 

THE TRACHEA AND LUNGS. 

1. In sections of the trachea, stained with hsematoxylin, and mounted in 
Canada balsam, notice the ciliated epithelium, the basement-membrane (of 
some thickness in the human trachea), the lymphoid tissue of the mucous 
membrane, the elastic tissue external to this, and lastly the fibrous membrane 
containing the cartilages. In the mucous membrane and submucous areolar 
tissue look for sections of mucous glands, ducts of which may be seen opening 
on the surface. At the back of the trachea notice the plain muscular fibres 
transversely arranged ; there may be larger mucous glands external to these. 

2. In sections of lung similarly prepared, notice the sections of the alveoli 
collected into groups (infundibula). Find sections of bronchial tubes, some 
cut longitudinally and passing at their extremities into the infundibula, 
others cut across ; the latter show the structure of the tubes best. In each 
tube notice the ciliated epithelium internally. Next to this the mucous 
membrane containing numerous elastic fibres and often thrown into folds ; 
then the layer of circular muscular fibres, and, outside this, loose fibrous tissue 
in which in larger bronchial tubes the pieces of cartilage may be seen em- 
bedded. Small mucous glands may also be observed in the fibrous tissue 
sending their ducts through the otner layers to open on the inner surface. 
Notice always accompanying a section of a bronchial tube the section of a 
branch of tne pulmonary artery. 

In the sections of the alveoli observe the capillary vessels passing from one 
side to the other of the intervening septa ; and in places where the thin wall 
of an alveolus is to be seen in the section, try and make out the network of 
blood-capillaries upon it. Notice within the alveoli nucleated corpuscles 
which very frequently contain dark particles in their protoplasm. Tney are 
amoeboid cells which have migrated from the blood-vessels and lymphatics, 
and have taken in inhaled particles of carbon. They seem to pass back into 
the lung tissue, for similar cells may be seen in this. Make a sketch of part 
of the wall of a bronchial tube and of one or two of the alveoli. 

3. In sections of lung the air-cells of which have been filled with a mixture 
of gelatine and nitrate of silver solution the epithelium of the alveoli may be 
studied. The sections can be made with the freezing microtome, and mounted 
in glycerine. 

4 Mount in Canada balsam a section of Imig in which the pulmonary 
vessels have been injected. Study the general arrangement of the vessels 
with a low power, and the network of capillaries of the alveoli with a high 
power. Observe that the veins run apart from the arteries. Sketch the 
capillary network of one or two adjoining alveoli. 



The trachea or windpipe is a fibrous and muscular tube, the wall of 
which is rendered somewhat rigid by C-shaped hoops of cartilage 
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which are embedded in the fibrous tissue The muscular tissue, which 
is of the t>lain variety, forms a flat band, the fibres of which run traoB- 
versely at the back of the tube. The trachea is hned by a mvam 
membrane (fig. 166, a-c), which has a ciliated epithelium upon ite 
inner surface. The epithelium-cells have been already described 
(Lesson VII.) ; they rest upon a thick basement membrane. The 
mucous membrane proper consists of areolar and lymphoid tissue, and 
contains numerous blood-vessels and lymphatics In its deepest part 
is a well-marked layer of longitudinal elastic fibres (d) Many small 
glands for the secretion of mucus are found m the wall of the trachea. 
They may lie either within the mucous membrane or in the submucous 
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areolar tissue (e). or, lastly, at the back of the trachea, outside the 
transverse muscular fibres. 

The two divisions of the trachea, the bronchi, are precisely similar in 
structure. 

The larynx is also very tike the trachea so far as the structure of 
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the mucous membrane ia concerned, but over the tnia vocal corda and 
upon the epiglottis, as well as here and there in the part above the 
glottis, stratified epithelium is found, and taste-buds (see next Lesson) 
may occur in this epithelium, except over the vocal cords. 




The lymphoid tissue is especially abundant in the mucous mem- 
brane of the ventricle of Morgagni, and a large number of mucous 
glands open into this cavity and into that of the aacculus 

The true vocal cords are composed of fine elastic fil ( s 
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The cartilages of the trachea and larynx are hyaline, except the 
epiglottis and the cartilages of Santonni and of Wnsbet^, which are 
composed of elastic fibro-cartilage 

The lungs are formed by the ramifications of the bronchtal tabes 
and their terminal expansions which form groups of sacculated dila- 
tations (infumiibvia), beset everywhere with small hemispherical 
bulgings, known as the air ctlh or pvirngtmj^ aleeoli 

The bronchial tubes (figs 168, 169) are lined in their whole extent 
by ciliated epithelium which rests on a basement membrane External 
to this is the conum of the mucous membrane, contaimng a large 
number of longitudinal elastic fibres and some lymphoid tissue Out- 
side this again is a complete layer of plain muscular fibres encircbng 
the tube. Next comes a loose fibrous layer in which, in the larger 
tubes (fig. 16S), small plates of cartilage are embedded Mucous 
glands are also present in this tissue 
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The smallest bronchial tubes, which are about to expand into the 
infimdibula, gradually lose the distinctness of the several layers, their 
wall at the same time being greatly thinned out and becoming bulged 
to form the alveoh. The epithelium also becomes changed ; firom 
columnar and ciliated it becomes cubical and non-ciliated. 

In the alv60li themselves, besides small groups of cubical ceUs 
there are large irregular flattened cells (fig. 170), which form an 
extremely delicate layer, separating the blood-capillaries from the air 
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within the alveoli. The capillary network of the alveoli is very 
close (^. 171), and the capillary vessels of adjoining alveoli are in 
complete continuity, the vessels passing first to one side and then to 
the other of the septa which separate the adjacent alveoli. 

Blood-vessels. — Branches of the pulmonary artery accompany the 
bronchial tubes to be distributed to the capillary networks upon the 
alveoli, from which the blood is returned by the pulmonary veins. 
These, pursuing a separate course through the tissue of the lung, join 
in their course with others to form larger vessels which pass to the 
hilum. Branches from the bronchial arteries are distributed to the 
walls of the bronchial tubes, and to the connective tissue of the lung. 
This tissue intervenes everywhere in small quantity between the 
infundibula (interstitial tissue), and forms a distinct layer, containing 
much elastic tissue, covering the surface of the lung underneath the 
serous membrane (subserous tissue.) In some animals (e.g. guinea-pig) 
this subserous layer contains plain muscular tissue, which is especially 
developed near the lung-apex, but it has not been detected in man. 

The lymphatics of the lung form two sets of vessels, one set accom- 
panying the bronchial tubes, and another set forming a network in the 
interstitial connective tissue, and in the subserous tissue. Both sets of 
lymphatics tend towards the hilum, and enter lymphatic glands at the 
root of the lung. Those in the subserous tissue communicate by means 
of stomata between the epithelial cells of the serous membrane with the 
cavity of the pleura. 

The pleura, which covers the surface of the lung, has the usual struc- 
ture of a serous membrane. It is provided with a special network of 
capillary blood-vessels, which are supplied by branches of the bronchial 
arteries. 
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LESSON XXVIIL 

STRUCTURE OF THE TEETH, THE TONGUE, AND MUCOUS 

MEMBRANE OF THE MOUTH 

1. Study first with the low power and afterwards with the high power a 
longitudinal section of a human tooth which has been prepared by grinding. 
It IS better to purchase this specimen, for the process of preparation is 
difficult and tedious without the aid of special apparatus. Examine carefully 
the enamel, the dentine, and the cement. The dark appearance of the 
dentinal tubules is due to their containing air in the dried specimen. 
Measure the diameter of the enamel prisms and of some of the dentinal 
tubules. Make sketches from each of the tissues. 

2. Mount in Canada balsam a section of a tooth, in situ, which has been 
decalcified in chromic oi: nitric acid and stained with haematoxylin or 
carmine. In this section the mode of implantation of a tooth, as well as the 
structure of the pulp, can be made out. Make a general sketch under a low 
power, and under a high power draw a small piece of the pulp showing the 
processes of the odontoblasts extending into the dentinal tubules. 

3. The development of the teeth and the formation of their tissues are 
studied in sections made across the snout and lower iaw of foetal animals. 
The preparation should be stained in bulk with alcoholic magenta, borax- 
carmine, or haematoxylin, and embedded in paraffin or celloidin ; if the 
former, the sections must be mounted by an adhesive process (see Appendix). 

4. Sections of the tongue vertical to the surface ; stain with hsematoxylin, 
and mount in Canada balsam. In these sections the arrangement of the 
muscular fibres and the structure of the papillae of the mucous membrane 
may be studied ; and if the organ have been previously injected, the arrange- 
ment of the blood-vessels in the muscular tissue and in the mucous membrane 
will also be well seen. 



THE TEETH. 

A tooth consists in man of three calcified tissues : the enamel, which 
is of epithelial origin, the dentine, and the cement, or crusta petrosa. The 
dentine forms the main substance of a tooth, the enamel covers the 
crown, and the cement is a layer of bone which invests the root (fig. 172). 

The enamel is formed of elongated hexagonal prisms (fig. 173), which 
are set vertically, or with a slight curvature, upon the surface of the 
dentine. They are marked at tolerably regular intervals with slight 
transverse shadings producing an indistinct cross-striated appearance. 
Sometimes coloured lines run through the enamel across the direction 
of its fibres. 
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The dentine ie composed of a hard dense substance like bone, bnt 
containing no Haversian canals or lacunie. It is pierced everywhere, 
however, by fine canaUculi (dentinal tvbules, figs. 175, 176), radiat- 
ing outwards from a central cavity which, during life, contains the 
pulp. The tubules branch at acute angles as they pass outwards; 
their branches become gradually finer towards the periphery of the 
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dentine. The tubules have a proper wall of their own, which can be 
isolated by steeping a section of tooth in strong hydrochloric acid. In 
the living tooth they are occupied by protoplasmic fibres, which are pro- 
longed from the superficial cells of the pulp. 

The intertubular substance appears for the most part homogeneous, 
but here and there indications can ho seen in it of a globular forma- 
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fcion. This is especially the caae near the aiirface of the dentine, 
"where the globular deposit and the interglobular spaces may produce 
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a granular appearance (grantdar layer, fig. 175, 2), and also in the 
course of certain lines or clefts which are seen traversing the dentine 
across the direction of the tubules (incremental lines, fig. 172, shown 
magnified in fig. 177). The dentine can be separated into lamellse 
along these incremental lines. 

The animal matter of dentine resembles bone and the connective 
tissues generally in having its ground substance pervaded by fibres 
which yield gelatine on boiling. These fibres, which have been 
especially investigated by v. Ebner and by Mummery, are difficult of 
demonstration in the fully calcified dentine ; but in developing 
dentine and in dentine which is attacked by caries they are more 
easily shown. 




The pulp consists of a soft, somewhat jelly-like, connective tissue, 
containing many branched cells, a network of blood-vessels, and some 
nerve-fibres which pass into the pulp-cavity along with the blood- 
vessels by a minute canal at the apex of the fang. The superficial 
cells of the pulp form an almost continuous layer, like an epithelium. 
They are known as odontoblasts, from having been concerned in the 
formation of the dentine. 

The crusta petroaa ;{fig. 175, l) is a layer of lamellated bone in- 
cluding lacume and canaliculi, but without Haversian canals, at least 
normally in the human teeth. It is covered with periosteum {dental 
periostmin), which also lines the socket, and serves to fiz the tooth 
securely. 

Formation of the teeth. — The teeth are developed in the same 
manner as the hairs. A thickening of the epithelium occurs along the 
line of the gums, and grows into the corium of the mucous membrane 
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{common enamel-germ^ fig. 178, A). At regular intervals there is yet a 
f iirther thickening and growth from the common enamel-germ into the 
tissue of the mucous membrane, each of these special rudiments swelling 
0"ut below into a flask-shaped mass of cells, the special enamel-germ^ 
fig. 178, B). A vascular ^opi/Za grows up from the corium into the 
bottonoL of the special enamel-germ (fig. 178, C, D) ; this papilla has 
t,YxG shape of the crown of the future tooth. Each special enamel- 
germ, with its included papilla, presently becomes cut off froin the 
epithelium of the mouth, and surrounded by a vascular membrane — 
■fclie dental sac. The papilla becomes transformed into the dentine of 
■fclie future tooth, and the enamel is deposited upon its surface by the 
opithelial-cells of the enamel-germ. The root of the tooth, with its 
covering of cement, is formed at a later period, when the tooth is 
l>eginning to grow up through the gum, by a gradual elongation of the 
l>ase of the papilla. 

Previously to the deposition of the enamel, the enamel-germ under- 
goes a peculiar transformation of its previously-rounded epithelium- 
cells into three layers of modified cells. One of these is a layer of 
columnar cells (fig. 179, d\ which immediately covers the surface 
of the dentine. These columnar cells form the enamel-prisms either 
\^Y a deposition of calcareous salts external to them, or by a direct 
calcification of their protoplasm. The cells next to the dental sac 
form a single layer of cubical epithelium (e), nearly all the other cells 
of the enamel-germ become transformed into branching corpuscles (c) 
communicating by their processes, and thus forming a continuous net- 
work. The enamel-germ, after it is thus modified, is known as the? 
enamel-OTgan, 

The dentine of the tooth is formed by calcification of the surface of 
"the papilla. At this surface there is a well-marked layer of odonto- 
blasts (fig. 180), and these produce a layer of dentinal matrix which 
forms a sort of cap to the papilla, and which soon becomes calcified by 
the deposition of globules of calcareous matter. Processes of the odonto- 
blasts remain in the dentine as it is forming, and thus the dentinal 
tubules are produced. Subsequently other layers of dentine are formed 
within the first by a repetition of the same process, and in this way the 
papilla gradually becomes calcified. A part, however, remains un- 
altered in the centre of the tooth, and with its covering of odontoblasts 
forms the pulp. 

The ten milk-teeth are formed in each jaw in this manner. These, 
however, become lost within a few years after birth, and are replaced 
by permanent teeth in much the same way that a new succession of 
hairs occurs. A small outgrowth takes place at an early period from 
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i enamel-germ of each of the milk-teeth (fig. 178, D,fp), and this 
mtually becomes the germ of the corresponding permanent tooth, 
gradually enlarges, acquires a papiUa, forms an enamel'Organ, in 




irt, passes through the same phases of development as its parent 
'm, and when the milk-tooth drops out of the jaw in consequence of 
. absorption of its roots (by osteoclasts) the permanent tooth grows 
into its place. 
Sut there are six permanent teeth in each jaw which do not succeed 
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milk-teeth ; these are the permanent molars. They are developed froco 
an extension backwards of the original epithelial thickening or common 
enamel-germ and the downgrowth from this into the corium of three 
successive special enamel germs at comparatively long intervals of time. 
Within these the tissues of the permanent molars become formed in a 
manner exactly similar to that in which the milk-teeth are develojped. 



THE TONGUE. 

The tongue is mainly composed of striated muscular fibres, running, 
some longitudinally, and others transversely. It is covered by a mucous 
membrane, the epithelium of which, like that of the rest of the mootli, 
is thick and stratified, and conceals microscopic papillae (fig. 181) like 
those of the skin. Besides these, the upper surface of the oigan is 
covered with larger papillae, which give it a rough appearance. These, 
which are termed the lingual papillce^ are of three kinds : (1) About twelve 
or thirteen comparatively large circular projections, each of which is 
surrounded by a narrow groove (fossa), external to which the mucous 
membrane is raised above the general level (vallum) (fig. 182). These 
papillae form a V-shaped line towards the back of the tongue; they 
receive filaments of the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, and have taste-buds in 
the epithelium which covers their sides, and in that of the side of tiie 
valluin. They are known as the circumvallate papUlcB. (2) All the rest 
of the papillary surface of the tongue is covered by conical papiUa^ so 
named from the conical pointed cap of epithelium which is borne by 
each ; sometimes this cap is fringed with fine epithelial filaments, when 
they are termed filifwm (fig. 184). (3) Scattered here and there 
amongst the conical papillae are other larger papillae, the fwn^jom 
(fig. 183). These are very vascular, and lie partly embedded in litde 
depressions of the mucous membrane. 

Small tubular glands may be seen between the superficial muscular 
fibres sending their ducts to the surface. Most of them secrete mucus, 
but those which open into the trenches of the circumvallate papilhe, 
and a few others elsewhere, yield a serous secretion (glands of Ebner). 

The mucous membrane at the back of the tongue contains a laige 
amount of lymphoid tissue. 

The taste-buds. — The minute gustatory organs which are known as 
taste-hids may be seen in sections which pass through the papiDs 
vallatae or the papillae fungiformes ; they are also present here and 
there in the epithelium of the general mucous membrane of the tongoe, 
especially at the back and sides, and occur also upon the under snrboe 
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of the soft palate, and on the epiglottis. But they are most easily 
studied in the papjllie foliutas of the rabbit, two small oval areas lying 
on either side of the bock of the tongue and marked transversely with 
a number of small ridges or lamioie with intervening furrows (see 
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figs. 185 and 186) Sections across the ridgea show numerous taste- 
buds embedded in the thick epithebum which clothes their sides. 

The taste buds are ovoid clusters of epithelium cells which lie in. 
cavities in the sti itified epithelium (fig 187) The base of the taste- 




"bud rests upon the corium of the mucous membrane, and i 
branch of the glosso- pharyngeal nerve ; the apex is narrow and com- 
municates with the cavity of the mouth by a small pore in the super- 
ficial epithelium {goikilory porf, fig. 187, p). 



^ 
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The cells which compose the taate-bud are of two kinds, viz. : 
1. The gustatory cells {fig. 188, a), which are delicate fuHiformor 
bipolar cell^ composed of the cell-body or nucleated enlargement, and 
of two processes, one distal, the other proximal The distal process is 




Fig. 187.— Sbction 
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nearly straight, and passes towards the apex of the taste-bud, where it 
terminates in a sma,ll, highly refracting cilium-like appendage, which 
projects into the pore above mentioned. The proximal process is more 




delicate than the other, and is often branched and varicose ; it is 
beli«red to be directly connected iwith a nerve-fibre. In such case. 
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the nerve-fibre may be supposed to take origin in the gustatory 
cell. A similar arrangement obtains in the olfactory organ. 2. The 
sustmtacular cells (fig. 188, c). These are elongated cells, mostly flat- 
tened, and pointed at their ends ; they lie between the gustatory cells, 
which they thus appear to support, and in addition they form a sort of 
envelope or covering to* the taste-bud. Between the cells of the taste- 
bud lymph-corpuscles are often seen, having probably wandered hither 
from the subjacent mucous membrane. 
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LESSON XXIX. 



THE SALIVARY GLANDS. 

1. Study carefully sections of the submaxillary glaud of a dog. The gland 
may be hardened in alcohol and stained with hsematoxylin. Notice the acini 
filled with clear cells, the nuclei of which usually lie near the basement-mem- 
brane. Notice here and there, outside the clear cells, demilunes or crescents 
of small darkly stained granular-looking cells. Observe also the sections of 
the ducts with their striated columnar epithelium. Try and find a place 
where one of the ducts is passing into the alveoli. Sketch under a high 
power. 

2. Study sections of the parotid gland prepared in a similar way. 

3. Examine small pieces of both submaxillary and parotid gland of the dog 
fresh in 2 per cent, salt solution. In the submaxillary gland notice that the 
alveolar-cells are swollen out with large granules or droplets of mucigen, 
which swell up in water to form large clear vacuoles. Dilute acids and 
alkalies produce a similar change. The cells of the parotid gland are also 
filled with granules (zymogen), but they are smaller, and simply dissolve in 
watery fluids.^ Make a sketch from each preparation under a high power. 

4. Prepare a transverse section of the oesophagus. Notice the thick 
muscular coat partly containing cross-striated fibres and the mucous mem- 
brane with its papillae and stratified epithelium. Look for mucous glands in 
the areolar coat. Sketch under a low power. 



The salivary glands may be looked upon as typical of secreting 
glands in general. They are composed of a number of lobules bound 
together loosely by connective tissue. Each small lobule is formed of 
a group of saccular or somewhat tubular alveoli or acini (fig. 189) from 
which a duct passes, and this, after uniting with other ducts to form 
larger and larger tubes, eventually leaves the gland to open upon the 
surface of the mucous membrane of the mouth. 

The alveoli are inclosed by a basement-membrane, which is 
reticular (fig. 190). I'his basement-membrane is continued along the 
ducts. Within it is the epithelium, which in the alveoli is composed of 
polyhedral cells (fig. 191, a), but in the ducts is regularly columnar, 

^ To study the changes which the alveolar cells undergo during secretion, pilocarpine is 
injected subcutaneously into an animal in sufficient amount to produce copious saliva- 
tion ; after which the animal is killed and its salivary glands are examined as in prepara- 
tion 3. The granules are not seen in preparations that have been in alcohol, but osmic 
add preserves them ; they are best seen in the fresh tissue. 

L 
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t in that part of the duct which immediately opens into the 
i (junctional pari) ; in this it is flattened ((f). The columnar 
ilium of the duots is peculiar, in that the cells show a distinction 
.wo unequal zones, an outer, larger, striated zone, and an inner, 
jr, granular one (fig. 191, d). 
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! cells of the alveoli differ according to the substance they 
e. In alveoli which secrete mucue, such aa all the alveoli of the 
mbmaxillary, and acme of the alveoli of the same gland in man 
93), the cells, if examined in watery solution or after hardening 
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with alcohol, are clear and swollen. But if examined rapidly in Bemm^ 
or in solutions of salt of from 2 to 5 per cent., they are seen to be 
occupied by large and distinct granules, formed of a aubatance which ie 
known as mucigen (fig. 195, a). This mucigon is dissolved out of th« 
cell and discharged into the lumen of the alveolus, and into the dact — 
when the gland is stimulated to activity. But in each alveolus ther- 
are some smaller cells which do not contain mucigen, and these gene^ 




ally form crescentic groups which lie next to the basement-membrane 
(fig. 192, c). These are the so-called crescents of Gianuzzi ; their con- 
stituent cells are known also as marginal cells. In alveoli, on the other 
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hand, which do nol secrete mucus, but watery or serous saliva, such as 
the parotid in all animals, and some of the alveoli of the human sab- 
maxillary, the cells are filled with small granules when the gland is >t 
rest, which do not swell with water nor form mucin ; they appear to be 
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albumitious in nature, and probably yield to the secretion of the 
^i&nd ita ferment fptyalin) and perhaps its albumin. The granular 
substance within the cell is not the ferment, but the ferment ia formed 
from it when the secretion is poured out. Hence it has been termed 
vjittiHjifn, (mother of ferment). The outer part of e^ch cell becomen 
clear and free from gtuimles after secretion (fig. 194). 

The largest ducts have a wall of connective tissue outside the base- 
men t-membraue, und also u few plain musculav cells. The blood-veBsek 
of the salivary gland form a capillary network around each alveolusi 
The lymphatics commence in the form of lacunar vessels encircling the 
alveoli. The nerve-fihrea, which are derived both from the cerebro- 
spinal nerves and from the sympathetic, have not been satisfactorily 
traced to their termination, but they probably become connected with 
the alveolar cells. 

THE PHARYNX AND (ESOPSAOVS. 
The pharynx is composed of a fihmm mrnnhravfi, which is encircled 
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ou the upper surface of the soft palate with ciliated epithelium, which 
is continuous with that of the nostrils, and through the Eustachian 
tube with that of the tympanum. Below the level of the soft palate 
the epithelium is stratified like that of the mouth and gullet, into 
which it passes. In certain parts the mucous membrane contains a 
large amount of lymphoid tissue, especially at the back, where it 
forms a projection which is sometimes termed the pharyngeal tonsil, 
and there are numerous mucous glands opening on its surface. 

The OBSophagus or gullet, which passes from the pharynx to the 
stomach, consists, like the pharynx, of a Jibiwus covering, a muscukr 
coat, a lining mucous iiumhrane, and intervening connective tissue 
((M'eolar coat) (fig. 196). The muscular coat is much more regularly 
arranged than that of the pharynx, and is composed of striated muscle 
in about its upper third only, the rest being of the plain variety. There 
are two layers of the muscular coat, an outer layer, in which the fibres 
nm longitudinally, and an inner, in which they course circularly. The 
mucous membrane is lined by a stratified epitheliiun, into which micro- 
scopic papillae from the corium project. The corium is formed of areolar 
tissue, and its limits are marked externally by a narrow layer of longi- 
tudinally disposed plain muscular fibres, the musculaiis mttcosce. This 
is separated from the proper muscular coat by the areolar coat, which 
contains the larger branches of the blood-vessels and lymphatics, and 
also most of the mucous glands of the membrane. 
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LESSON XXX. 

TEE STRUCTURE OF THE STOMACH, 

1. Sections of the cardiac region of the dog^s stomach, cut perpendicularly 
to the surface of the mucous membrane. The tissue is stained with hsema- 
toxylin or carmine, and the sections are mounted in Canada balsam. 

In these sectionB the general arrangement of the coats of the stomach is to 
be studied, and sketches are to be made under a low power illustrating this 
arrangement, and others under a high power showing the structure of the 
glands of the mucous membrane. 

Measure the whole thickness of the mucous membrane, the thickness of the 
muscular coat, the size of the columnar epithelium-cells of the surface, and 
that of the cells in the deeper parts of the glands. 

2. Sections of the mucous membrane of the same region, cut parallel to 
the surface. 

These sections will show better than the others the arrangement of the 
cells in the glands. 

3. Vertical sections of the mucous membrane from the pyloric region of the 
dog's stomach. If the section is taken longitudinally through the pylorus 
the transition of the gastric glands into the glands of Brunner of the duo- 
denum will be made manifest. Make a sketch under a low power of one of 
the glands in its whole length, filling up some of the details with the high 
power. 

4. Study the arrangement of the blood-vessels of the stomach in vertical 
sections of the wall of an organ the vessels of which have been injected. 



The wall of the stomach consists of four coats, which, enumerated 
from without in, are as follows, viz. : serovs, muscular, areolar or sub- 
tnucous, and mucous membrane. 

The serous coat is a layer which is derived from the peritoneum. It 
is deficient only along the lines of the lesser and greater curvatures. 

The muscular coat consists of three layers of plain muscular fibres. 
Of these the bundles of the outer layer run longitudinally, those of the 
middle layer circularly, and those of the inner layer obliquely. The 
longitudinal and circular bundles become thicker and stronger towards 
the pylorus, at which they pass into the corresponding layers of the 
small intestine; at the pylorus itself the circular layer is greatly 
thickened to form the sphincter muscle. The oblique fibres are only 
present in the left or cardiac part of the stomach. 

The areolar or submucous coat is a layer of areolar tissue, which serves 
to unite the mucous membrane loosely to the muscular coat; in it 
ramify the larger branches of the blood-vessels and lymphatics. 
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The rnuams memhrane is a soft, thick layer, generally Bomewhat 
corrugated in the empty condition of the organ. Its thicknese is 
mainly due to the fact that it ia largely piade up of long tubular glands, 
which open upon the inner suiface. Between the glands the mucous 
membrane is formed of areolar with much lymphoid tissue. Externally 
it is hounded by the muscularis mucosa, which consists of an external 
longitudinal and an inner circular layer of plain muscular fibres. The 
glands are formed of a basement-membrane lined with epithelium. 
Each gland consists of three or four secreting tubules, which open 
towards the surface into a larger common tube, the diict of the gland. 
The duct is in all cases lined by columnar epithelium of the same 
character as that which covers the inner surface of the mucous mem- 
brane, hut the epithelium of the secreting tubules is different from 
this, and also differs somewhat in the glands of the cardiac and pyloric 
regions of the organ. 
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In the cardiac glands (fig. 197) the secreting tubules are long, and 
the duct short. The epithelium of the tubules is composed of two kinds 
of cells. Those of the one kind, which form a continuous lining to the 
tubule, are somewhat polyhedral in shape, and in stained sections look 
clearer and smaller than the others, but in the fresh glands, and in 
osmic preparations, they appear filled with granules (fig. 198).^ These 
cella are believed to secrete the pepsin of the gastric juice, and are 

'The granules are moat Dumerous at the Inner part of the cell, b. small outer 
zone being left clear. After prolonged activity this outer zone iDcreases in aize 
while the grannlea diminish in number as in the analogous cases of the pancreas 
and porotM ^Jands. 
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tenned the chief <xUs of the cardiac glands, or, from their relative 
position in the tubule immediately surrounding the lumen, the catiral 
cells. Scattered along the tubule, and lying between the chief cells 
and the basement-membrane, are a number of other spheroidal or 
ovoidal cells, which become stained by logwood and other reagents 
more darkly than the. central cells. These are the superadded or 
parietal cells (oxyntic cells^ of Langloy). Each parietal cell is surrounded 




(B. UllUer.) 

by a network of fine passages, communicating with the lumen of the 

gland by a fine canal, which passes between the central cells (fig. 2(Ky. 

In the pyloric, glands (fig. 201) the ducts are much longer than in 

the cardiac glands, and the secreting tubules possess cells of only one 

' So called because they produce the acid of the gastric 
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kind-' These correspond to the chief cells of the cardiac glands 
They are of a columnar or cubical shape and in the fresh condition 
of a granular appearance and i^mte unlike the columnar epithelium 
cells of the surface which are long tapenng cells the out«er part of 
which IS filled with muLUs 

\t the pylorus itself the glands hecome considerablj lengthened 
and are continued into the submucous tissue the musculans mucoase 
being here absent they thus present transitions to the glands of 
Bmnner which he in the submucous tissue of the duodenum and 
send their ducts through the mucous membrane to the inner surface 




(Modified from BrintoD ) 
vessel* tn the Biibmucosa. ' plexua ol larger TBlTOdlymphaticB In Bubmucosa. 

The lilood-vessels of the stomach are very numerous, and pass to the 
organ along its curvatures. The arteries pass through the muscular 
coat, giving off branches to the capillary network of the muscular 
tissue, and ramify in the areolar coat. From this, small arteries 
pierce the muscularis mucosa^ ami break up into capillaries near the 
liases of the glands (fig. 202, A). The capillary network extends between 
the glands to the surface, close to which it terminates in a p!e>njs of 
relatively large venous capillaries which encircle the mouths of the 
glands. From this plexus straight venous radicles pass through the 

* In man it u only quite near the pylorus that the parietal cells are alto([etlier 
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mucous membrane, pierce the muscularis mucosae, and join a plexus of 
veins in the submucous tissue. From these veins blood is carried 
away from the stomach by efferent veins, which accompany the enter- 
ing arteries. 

The lymphatics (fig. 202, B) arise in the mucous membrane by a 
plexus of large vessels dilated at intervals, and looking in sections like 
clefts in the interglandular tissue. From this plexus the lymph is 
carried into larger valved vessels in the submucous coat, and from 
these, efferent vessels pass through the muscular coat to reach the 
serous membrane, underneath which they pass away from the organ. 
The muscular coat has its own network of lymphatic vessels. These 
lie between the two principal layers, and their lymph is poured into 
the efferent lymphatics of the organ. 

The nerves have the same arrangement and mode of distribution 
as those of the small intestine (see next Lesson). 
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LESSONS XXXI. AND XXXIL 

STRUCTURE OF THE INTESTINE, 

LESSON XXXI. 

1. Sections of the duodenum and jejunum vertical to the surface. The tissue 
is to be stained with haematoxylin and the sections mounted in Canada balsam. 
The general arrangement and structure of the intestinal wall is to be studied 
in these sections. 

Make a general sketch under the low power and carefully sketch part of a 
villus under the high power. 

2. Sections parallel to the surface of the intestme, and therefore across the 
long axis of the villi and glands of the mucous membrane. In order to keep 
the sections of the villi together so that they are not lost in the mounting, it 
is necessary either to embed in celloidin or, if pai^fBn be used, to employ an 
adhesive method of mounting (see Appendix). 

In this preparation sketch the transverse section of a villus and of a crypt 
of Lieberkiihn. ' 

3. Transverse vertical sections of the ileum passing through a Peyer^s patch. 
Observe the nodules of lymphoid tissue which constitute the patch and which 
extend into the submucous tissue. Notice also the sinus-like lymphatic or 
lacteal vessel which encircles the base of each nodule. Make a general sketch 
under a low power. 

4. To study the process of fat-absorption, kill a mammal, e.g. rat, three or 
four hours after feeding it with a little fat, or a frog two or three days after 
feeding with lard. Pvit a very small shred of the mucous membrane of the 
intestine into osmic acid (0*5 per cent.) and another piece into a mixture of 2 
parts MuUer's fluid and 1 part osmic acid solution (1 per cent.). After 
forty-eight hours teased preparations may be made from the osmic acid 
preparation, in the same manner as directed in Lesson VII., sec. 2 ; the rest 
may be then placed in 70 per cent, alcohol. The piece in Muller and osmic 
acid may be left for ten days or more in the fluid. When hardened, the 
pieces of tissue are soaked in gum, and sections made with a freezing- 
microtome and mounted in glycerine. The sections must not be passed 
through any fluid which dissolves fat. 



LESSON XXXIL 



1. Sections of small intestine the blood-vessels of which have been injected. 
Notice the arrangement of the vessels in the several layers. Sketch carefully 
the vascular network of a villus. 

2. From a piece of intestine which has been stained with chloride of gold 
tear oflf broad strips of the longitudinal muscular coat, and mount them in 
glycerine. It will generally be found that portions of the nervous plexus of 
Auerbach remain adherent to the strips, ana the plexus can in this way easily 
be studied. 
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From the remainder of the piece of iutestine tear off with forceps the fibres 

of the circular muacular layer on the iiue side, and the mucous membrane on 
the other aide, so as to leave only the submucous tissue and the muscularif 
tnucosffi. This tissue is also to be mounted flat in glycerine : it contains thi^ 
plexus of Meissner. * 

Sketch a, small portion of each plexus under a high power. 

3. Sections of the large intestine, perpendicular to the surface. These will 
show the general structure and arrangement of the coats. Sketch under a 
low power. 

4. Sections of the mucous membrane of the large intestine parallel to the 
surface, and therefore across the glands. Sketch some of the glands and the 
interglaiidular tissue under a high power. 

5. Tlie arrangement of the blood-vessels of the large intestine may be 
studied in sections of the injected organ. 



TME SMALL lA'TESTINE. 



The wall ofthe small intestine consists, like the stomach, of four coats. 
The ierovs coal ia complete except over part of the duodenum. 




Fm. 203.— Plkxcs of Aukrbach, bktwbkn thb two hvkhs or the uuscdlab coat 

OF THB INTBSTISK. (CftdiBt) 

The muscular coat is composed of two layers of muscular tissue, an 
outer longitudinal and an inner circular. Between them lies a net- 
work of lymphatic vessels and also the close gangliated plexus of non- 
medullated nerve-fibres known as the plarms myerUericits of Auerbacb. 
The ganglia of this plexus may usually be seen in vertical sections of 
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the intestinal wall, but the plexus, like tlie one in the submucous coat 
immediately to be described, can only be properly displayed in prepara- 
tions made with chloride of gold (fig. 203) or methyl-blue. 




;:;f^ ^^t0. 




a. 205.— Croms- 

ISTBSTINB, - 

OTHERS. (Magnified 400 diameters. ) {Fnj.) 
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The submucous coat is like that of the stomach; in it the blood- 
veeaela and lymphatics ramify before entenng or after leaving the 
mucous membrane and it contains a gangbated plexus of nerve-fibres — 




Fib. 206.— Sbctiok Of 



mlddls dT the nodule with the lymphoid tlisiie isrtlf fallen awsy from the Hction ; t, 

SitheLivm of tb« inteatiiie ; e. vUii ; their epithelium 1h pu-tly broken avsF : rJ. vryot* 
Ueberkubn. 




I Ib eeen pattjy extruded : I, ]ymph-c<HpuBcleB 
nombriBe ; c, blood-oapillBrlEH ; m, eeciloD of 



the plexui of Meissner — which is finer than that of Auerbach and has 
fever ganglion-cells (fig. 204). Its branches are chiefly supplied to the 
muscular fibres of the mucous membrane. 
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The muemts membrane is bounded next to the submucoua coat by a 
•rloublp layer of plain musctilar fibres (mvtnilan'i min-nw) Bundles 
^rom this pass inwirds through the 
Tuembrane towards ita inner surf ce 
-^nd penetrate also into the villi 
The mucoua membrane proper la 

jiervdded with simple tubular glands 

— the crypts of LieberkuAn — which 

are lined throughout by a colum 

nar epithelium hke that which 

covers the surface and the villi 

The mucous membrane between 

these glands is mainly composed of 

lymphoid tissue which la at,gre 

gated at intervals into more solid 

nodule' {hg ''06) constituting when . 

thej occur singly the so called o/i 

iary qlands of the intestine and ; 

when aggregated together form the j 

agmtnated glands or pat ka, of Peyer 

The latter occur chiefly in the ileum 
The mill with which the whole 

of the inner surface of the small | 

intestine is closely beset dre clavdte i 

or finger shiiped projections of the 

mucous membrane and are com 

posed hke thit of lymphoid tissue '■ 

and covered with columnar e 

thelium (fig 207) The chiracters ; 

of this hive been already descnbed j 

(Lesson \ II ) Between and at j 

the bast, of the epithelium cells ' 

many lymph corpuscles occur The 

epithelium rests upon \ basement 

membrane formed of flattened cells 

In the middle of the villus is a ^rT'ioiSi'Tdinsi'^w^f S^ul^ 

lacteal vessel (el) which is some ™* " p'^'*"'™'™*- 

what enlarged near its commencement It is replaced in some animals 

by a network of lymphatics Surrounding this \ easel are small bundles 

of plain muscuhr tissue prolonged from the mueculans mucoste The 

network of blood capillanes {fig 208) lies for the most part near the 

sur&ce within the basement-membrane it is supplied with blood by 




I gludi of LleberkUlm 
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a small artery which joins the capillary network at the base of tike 
villus ; the corresponding vein generally arises nearer the extremity. 

The lymphalics (lacteals) of the mucous membrane (fig. 209), after 
receiving the central lacteals of the villi, pour their contenta into a 
plexus of large valved lymphatics which lie in the submucous tissue 
and form sinuses around the bases of the lymphoid nodules. From 
the submucous tissue efferent vessels pass through the miiscular coat, 
receiving the lymph from an intramuscular plexus of lymphatics, and 
are conveyed avray between the layers of the mesentery. 



FlO. 209.— VBBTICAL BKCTION of A POHTIOU OK A PATCH OP FIIKb's QLANJM WKK: 
THE LAtTTEAL VKSSKLS INJKCTED. (32 duunot*™.) (Frej.) 

Ths ipeolineii !■ from Che \ama part al (he ileum : a, tUU. with their lutekk Istt wUto; 
b, Boma of thfi tubular ffludB ; e, the mUBCUlaj liLyer dT the mucoua memhruie ; (L onfohk 
or projefltiag; part of the oodule ; t, central part ; /, thfl retloul&tad laetaaJ Ye«wi oho. 
prlDff the lymphoid tfamo hetwoea the nodulee, jtiiued abore tj the ^■^■**^1b fmn tte 
^11 HDd mucoDi Burfaoe, and puBing bekm Into e, the slDiu-Uke laoteala nndtr tlw 
nodulVBi which a^aln pau Into the large efferent lactealj, j^ ; i, part at the muaoalar evL 

Absorption of fat. — The lymph-corpuscles of the villi are in some^ 
animals — e.g. rat, frog — ^important agents in effecting the passage of &t — 
particles into the lacteals. In other animals much of the fat is absorbed, 
in the form of soap, and takes a fluid form in its passage into the lacteal^ 
of the villi. In order to study the process of transference, it is con — 
venient to stain the fat with oamic acid, which colours it black. It>- 
can then be observed that in animals of the former categoiy which 
have been fed with &t these particles are present (1) in the columnar' 
epithelium-cells ; (2) in the lymph-cells ; and (3) in the central lacteal 
of the villus. The lymph-cells are present not only in the reticular 
tissue of the villus, but also in considerable number between the 
epithelium-cells ; and they can also be seen in thin sections &om osmic 
preparation within the commencing lacteal ; but in the last sitoatioi' 
they are undergoing disintegration. 
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Since the lymph-cella are araiBboid, it is probable from these facte 
that the mechatiism ti fat absorption in these cases coDsiEta of the fol- 
lowing processes — viz. (1) absorption of fat into the columnar epi- 
thelium-cella of the surface ; (2) ince])tion of fat by the lymph- 
corpuscles in the epithelium, these taking it up after it has passeil 
through the epithelium-cells ; (3) migi-ation of the lymph -corpuscles 
canying the incepted fat-particles by their ammboid movements 
through the tiasiie of the vilhis and into the central lacteal ; (4) 
disintegration and solution of the immigrated lymph-corpuscles, and 
setting free both of their fatty contents and also of the proteid matters 
of which they are themselves c 

This migration of the lymph-corpuscles into the lacteals of the villi 
ia not a special feature of fat-itl)a<>rption alone, but occurs even when 





I in Ui« epltbeUun 
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ep, eplthollam ; ftr, nCriaCad border \ c, l;mph.ceU*i : ^, lyoipb-i-g 
t, centra Uctoal contalDlog dlsiategratliis lymph-di 

Fio. 21L— Mdoouh mbkbram 

ep, epithelium ; tlr, strlAted border ; c, l^mpli-canBuclee : i, lantesL 

absorption of other matters is proceeding ; so that the transference of 
fat^particlea is merely a part of a more general phenomenon accompany- 
ing absorption. 

THE LA RGB INTESTINE. 
The large inteatine has the usual four coats, except near its termina- 
tion, where the serous coat is absent The mttsaUar coal is peculiar in 
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the fact that along the ctecum and colon the longitudinal muscnl^^ 
fibres are gathered up into three thickened bands which produ^tza 
piickerings in the wall of the gut. 

The mucous mernbrane of the large intestine is beset with simpkje 
tubular glands somewhat resembling the crypts of Lieberkiihn of tt^j 
small intestine, and lined by columnar epithelium similar to that of tz-lj 
inner surface of the gut, but containing many more mucus-aecreting ^r 
goblet cells {fig. 212). The extremity of each gland is usually slightJ^ 
dilated. The interglandular tiasiie is like that of the stomach, as is 




^ 



FlQ. lilZ— A OLANU OF TBI LiXt 

Ueidenbuln and Eloee.) 
A, In iDtigttudlnBl ; c. In tiBniinn> 



also the arrangement of the blood-vessels and lymphatics in it The 

nerves of the large intestine also resemble those of the small integtine 
and stomach in their arrangement. 

At the lower en<l of the rectum the circular muscular fibres of the 
gut become thickened a little above the anus so as to form the infenw' 
splander muscle. In this region also there are a number of compound 
racemose mucous glands opening on to the surface of the mucoo* 
membrane {anal gla/nds). 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

STRUCTURE OF THE LIVER AND PANCREAS. 

1. Make sections of liver, pig's and human, from pieces hardened in Miiller's 
fluid, and study them carefully with a low ana high power. Sketch the 
general arrangement of the cells in a lobule under the low power and under 
the high power. Make very careful drawings of some of the hepatic cells 
a.nd also of a portal canal. 

2. To observe the glycogen and the iron-containing pigment within the 
liver-cells, kill a rabbit (for glycogen preferably about six hours after a full 
meal of carrots), and at once throw a thin piece of the liver into 90 per 
cent, alcohol. When well hardened the piece may be embedded in paraffin 
ill the usual way, or sections may be cut with the free hand without embed- 
ding. Some of the sections so obtained are to be treated with a solution of 
icxiine in potassic iodide : then rapidly dehydiated by alcohol and passed into 
clove-oil. They may now be mounted in Canada balsam solution. These will 
exhibit the glycogen within the liver-cells. Other sections are to be treated 
first with potassic ferrocyanide solution and then with hydrochloric acid : in 
these many of the pigment-granules will be stained blue (presence of iron). 

3. Study, first of all with the low and afterwards with a high power, a 
section of the liver in which both the blood-vessels and the bile ducts have 
been injected.^ Make a general sketch of a lobule under the low power and 
draw a small part of the network of bile-canaliculi under the high power. 

4. Tease a piece of fresh liver in serum or salt solution for the study of the 
api)earance of the hepatic cells in the recent living condition. 

5. Stained sections of pancreas from a gland which has been hardened in 
alcohol. Small pieces of the gland are stained in bulk and the sections 
mounted in the usual way in Canada balsam. 

Make a sketch under the low power. 

6. Tease a small piece of fresh pancreas in serimi or salt solution. Notice 
the granules in the alveolar cells, chiefly accumulated in the half of the cell 
which is nearest the lumen of the alveolus, leaving the outer zone of the cell 
clear. 

Sketch a small portion of an alveolus under a high power. 



THE LIVER. 

The liver is a soHd glandular mass, made up of the hepatic lobules. 
These are polyhedral masses about 1 mm. (^\ inch) in diameter, 
composed of cells, and separated from one another by connective tissue. 

^ For the method of injecting these, see Course of Practical Histology. They can also 
be demonstrated in sections of liver which have been prepared by Golgi's method (see 
Appendix). 
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In some animals, as in the pig, thia separation is complete, and each 
lobule is isolated, but in man it is incomplete. There is also a layer ■_ 
of connective tissue underneath the serous covering of the liver, and 
forming the so-called capmle of the organ. 




FlO. 214,— DlAGBAHUATIC KEPIIICSiarTATION OK TWO 
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The blood-vessels of (lie liver (portal vein and hepatic artery) enter ic- 
on its under surface, where also the bile-duct passes away from tht? 
gland. The branches of these three vessels accompany one another 
in their course through the organ, and are inclosed by loose connec- 
tive tissue (capsule of Glisaon), in which are lymphatic vessels, the 
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r-liole being termed a portai canal (fig. 213). The smalloflt branches 
'£ the veaeels penetrate to the intervals between the hepatic lobules, 
.nd are known as the interlobular branches. The blood leaves the 
i-ver at the back of the organ by the hepatic veins : the branches of 
^hese run through the gland unaccompauied by other vessels (except 
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lymphatics) and can also be traced to the lobules, from each of which 
they receive a minute branch (intralobular vein) which passes from the 
centre of the lobule, and opens directly into the (sublobular) branch of 
the hepatic vein. 
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Each lobule ia a, mass of hepatic cells pierced everywhere with a 
network of blood-capillaries (iig. 214), which arise at the periphery of 
the lobule, there receiving blood from the interlobular branches of the 
portal vein (j>), and converge to the centre of the lobule, where they 
unite to form the intralobular branch of the hepatic vein. The inter- 
lobular branches of the hepatic arteries join this capillary network a 
short distance from the periphery of the lobule. 




The hepatic cells (figs. 215, 216), which everywhere lie between and 
surround the capillaries, are polyhedral, somewhat granular-looking cells, 
each containing a spherical nucleus. After a meal the cells iu the 
outer part of the lobule may contain fat in some animals, and masses of 
glycogen can also be seen within the cells if the liver be hardened in 
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-alcohol and treated in the manner described in section 2. The cells 
also contain pigment-gran ulea, many of which are stained by potassic 
■ferrocyanide and hydric chloride (presence of iron). 

The bile-dvds commence between the hepatic cells in the form of tine 
<Minaliculi, which lie between the adjacent sides of two cells, and form a 
close network, the meshes of which corresjrond in size to the cells (fig. 
216). At the periphery of the lobule these fine canaliculi pass into the 
interlobular bile-ducts (fig. 217). 

The bile-ducts are lined by clear columnar epithelium (fig, 214, d). 
Outside this is a basement-membrane, and in the larger ducts some 
fibrous and plain muscular tissue. Many of the larger ducts are beset 
■with small cieeal diverticula. 

The gall-bladder is in its general structure similar to the larger bile- 
<lucts. It is lined by columnar epithelium, and its wall ia'formed of 
fibrous and muscular tissue. 

The lymphaiics of the liver are said to commence as perivascular 
lymphatic spaces inclosing the capillaries of the lobules. Efferent 
lymphatics pass away from the organ in the connective tissue which in- 
-vesta the portal and hepatic veins. 

THE PANCREAS. 

The paocreaB is a tubulo racemose gland resembling the salivary 

glands, so far as ita general structure is concerned, but differing from 

them in the fact that the alveoli in place of being saccular, are longer 




and more tubular in character (fig. 218). Moreover, the connective 
tissue of the gland is somewhat looser, and there occur in it at intervals 
small groups of epithelium-like cells, which are supplied with a cloee 
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network of convoluted capillary vessets ; their function is unknown, but 
their presence ia very characteristic of the pancreas. 

The cells which line the alveoli are columnar or polyhedral in 
shape. When examined in the fresh condition, or in osmic prepara- 
tions, their protoplasm is filled iti the inner two-thirds with small 
grannies, but the outer third is left clear (fig. 219, A). After a period 





Fig. 219.— Paht 01 

B, AFCttn ACTIVE SECRETION. (From Foster, after Kiihne and Lea.) 
a. tha Inner grauul&i- Eone, which in .4 la larger and more cloeelj atudded wlfJt fine gnoulu 
than In B, In which the granules &re fcner and coaraor ; b, tha outer traiuparBiit Bone, 
smsU In A, larger In B, and in the latter marked with faint elriiB ; c, the lumon, lOry 

of activity the clear part of the cell becomes larger, and the granular 
part smaller (S). In stained sections the outer part is coloured more 
deeply than the inner. 

In the centre of each acinus there may generally be seen some 
apindle-ahaped cells, the nature of which (whether epithelial or connec- 
tive tissue) haa not been determined (cenlro-adnar cdls of Langerhans), 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

STRUCTURE OF THE SPLEEN, SUPRARENAL CAPSULE, AND 

THYROID BODY. 

1. Sections of the spleen staiued with haematoxyliii. Notice the trabeculse 
extending into the substance of the organ from the capsule. Notice also that 
the glandular substance is of two kinds, (1) lymphoid tissue accumulated 
round the small arteries and here and there massed to form lymphoid nodules 
— the Malpighian corpuscles of the spleen — and (2) a tissue consisting of a 
reticulum of branched and flattened cells containing blood in its interstices 
and pervaded by capillaries and venous radicles. 

Sketch part of a section mider a low power and a small portion of the 
reticulum under a high power. 

2. Sections across a suprarenal capsule. Examine first with a low power, 
noticing the general arrangement and extent of the cortical and medullary 
parts of the organ, making a general sketch which shall include both. After- 
wards sketch carefully under the high power a group of cells from each part 
of the organ. 

3. Sections of the thyroid body stained with haematoxylin. .Notice the 
vesicles lined with cubical epithelium and filled with a " colloid " substance 
which becomes stained by the haematoxylin. Sketch one or two vesicles. 
Measure several vesicles. 



THE SPLEEN, 

The spleen is the largest of the so-called ductless glands. It appears 
to be functionally connected in some way with the blood, white blood- 
corpuscles being certainly formed and coloured blood-corpuscles being 
probably submitted to destruction within it. 

Like the lymphatic glands, the spleen is invested with a fibrous and 
muscular capsule (fig. 220, A), and this again has a covering derived 
from the serous membrane. The capsule sends fibrous bands or tra- 
beculse (h) into the organ, and these join with a network of similar 
trabeculse which pass into the gland at the hilum along with the blood- 
vessels. In the interstices of the fibrous framework thus constituted 
lies a soft pulpy substance containing a large amount of blood, and 
therefore of a deep red colour, dotted within which are here and there 
to be seen small whitish specks, the Malpighian corpuscles of the spleen 
(c, c). These are composed of Ijmiphoid tissue which is gathered up 
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into masBOs which envelop tho smaller arteries, whilst the red pulp 
which everywhere surrounds them and which forms tho bulk of die 
organ is composed of a close network or spongework of flattened and 



Fia. 220.— Vbbtioal 




branched cells like connective- tissue corpuscles. Coursing through the 
pulp and communicating with its interstices are capillary blood-vessels 
which are connected with the terminations of the arteries ; whilst in 
other parts venous channels arise from the pulp, and bring the blood 
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'^^"lich has passed into its interstices from the arterial capillaries 

towards the larger veins of the organ, which run in the trabeculae, and 

by them conducted to the hilum. The arteries, which are also at 

xst conducted from the hilum along the trabeculae into the interior of 

e organ, presently leave the trabeculae, and their external coat 

«comes converted into a thick sheath of lymphoid tissue which invests 

tliem in the remainder of their course, and in places becomes swollen 

into the Malpighian corpuscles already mentioned. These small 

£t.Tteries distribute a few capillaries to the Malpighian corpuscles, and 

tilien break up into pencils of small vessels which open into the pulp in 

tilie manner before described. 

The cellular elements of the spleen-pulp are of three kinds, viz. 
X>eculiar, large, amoeboid cells, called splenic cells, lymph-corpuscles, and 
tbe branched, flattened cells which form the sponge-work. The first- 
named are frequently found to contain coloured blood-corpuscles in 
tbeir interior in various stages of transformation into pigment. 

The lymphatics of the spleen run partly in the trabeculae and capsule, 
and partly in the lymphoid tissue ensheathing the arteries. They join 
to form larger vessels which emerge together at the hilum. 

THE SUPRARENAL CAPSULES. 

The suprarenal capsules belong to the class of bodies known as duct- 
less glands, but they are entirely different in structure from the spleen 
3nd lymphatic glands. A section through the fresh organ (fig. 222) 




Fig. 222.— a vkrtioal section of the suprarenal body op a f(etu8, twice 
the natural size, showing the distinction between the medullary 
AND CORTICAL SUBSTANCE. (A. Thomson.) 

V, issuing vein ; r, summit of kidney. 

shows a cortical zone which is striated vertically to the surface, and of a 
yellowish colour, and a medulla which is soft and highly vascular, and 
of a brownish-red colour. The whole organ is invested by a fibrous 
capsule which sends fibrous septa inwards to the cortical substance (fig. 
223), subdividing this for the most part into columnar groups of cells 
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(£ona &ficiculata, c). Immediately underneath the capBule, however, 
the groups are more rounded (zona glomerulosa, 6), whilst next to the 
medulla they have a closely reticular arrangement (zona reticulaiie, d), 
and a similar disposition both of the cells and the corihective tissue is 
noticeable throughout the medulla. 

The cells which form the rounded groups and columnB of the cortical 
substance are polyhedral in form (fig, 224, A) ; each contains a clear round 
nucleus, and there are often yellowish oil-globules in their protoplasm. 




Via. 223.— Vertioali 

BXNALBODY. {Magnified.) (Eberth.) HEDCU^ABT PABT op THB BDPRABaHAL 

I, ooitlcitl aubatRDce; 2, medullar; lub- CAFHULB or THE OX. (ESbetth.) 

e, lona tsHlculata ; d, sous [etioulwig ; t, 
KToupB of medulUry cells ; /. section Ot a 
fargflveln. 

No blood-vessels penetrate between these cells, both the blood-vessel^ 
and lymphatics of the cortex running in the fibrous septa between the 
columns ; the lymphatics are said to communicate with fine apKos 
which run between the cells of the columns. 

The cells of the medulla (fig. 324, b) are more irregular in shape, and 
are often branched. Their protoplasm is either clear, or it may in some 
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animala contain a brownish pigment, but in man the dark red colour of 
the medulla ia largely due to the blood contained in the large venous 
spaces by which it is pervaded, and which receive the blood after it has 
traversed the capillaries of the cortex. Investing the larger veins are 
longitudinal bundles of plain muscular fibres ; and numerous nerves, 
after traversing the cortical substance, are distributed throughout the 
medulla, where they form a close plexus provided with ganglion-cells. 
The cells of the medulla are characterised by staining brown by chromic 
acid and its salts, provided the organ ia quite fresh. 

TEL TMiROID BODY 
The tliyroid body consists of a framework of connective tissue in 
closing numerous spherical or o\al vesicles (fig 225) which are lined 
■^tb cubical epithelium The cavities of the vesicles are filled with a 
peculiar viscid bquid which is coagulated by alcohol and which then 
becomes stained with heematoxylin A similar matenal has been found 




colMd, 
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in the lymphatics of the gland, and may sometimes be detected also in 
the interstices of the connective tissue, as shown in the figure. 

The blood-vessels of the thyroid are exceedingly numerous, and the 
capillaries form close plexuses round the vesicles. Some of the blood- 
vessels are distributed to a peculiar highly vascular embryonic tissue 
which occurs in patches here and there in the organ (Horsley). 

Disease of the thyroid or its extirpation is accompanied by remark- 
able changes in the chemical composition of the blood and many of the 
tissues, resulting chiefly in the accumulation within them of a large 
amount of mudn ; a condition of general myxoedema, and eventually of 
cretinism, being produced. 
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LESSON XXXV. 



STRUCTURE OF THE KIDNEY, 

1. Sections passing througli the whole kidney of a small mammal, such as a 
mouse or rat. These sections will show the general arrangement of the organ 
and the disposition of the tubules and of the Malpighian corpuscles. 

A general sketch should be made of one of these sections under a low 
powei'. 

2. Thin sections of the kidney of a larger mammal, such as the dog, may 
next be studied. In some the direction of the section should be parallel 
with the tubules of the medulla, and in others across the direction of those 
tubules. The characters of the epithelium of the several parts of the urini- 
ferous tubules are to be made out in these sections. 

3. Separate portions of the uriniferous tubules may be studied in teased 
preparations from a kidney which has been subjected to some process 
which renders it possible to unravel the uriniferous tubules for a certain 
distance.' 

4. Sections of a kidney in which the blood-vessels have been injected. 
Examine these with a low power of the ijiicroscope. Try and follow the 
course of the arteries — those to the cortex sending their branches to the 
glomeruli, those to the medulla rapidly dividing into pencils of fine vessels 
which run between the straight uriniferous tubules of that part. Notice also 
the efferent vessels from the glomeruli breaking up into the capillaries which 
are distributed to the tubules of the cortical subste,nce. 

Make sketches showing these points. 



The kidney is a compound tubular gland. To the naked eye it 
appears formed of two portions — a cortical and a medullary. The latter 
is subdivided into a number of pyramidal portions {pyramids of 
Malpighi), the base of each being surrounded by cortical substance, 
while the apex projects in the form of a papilla into the dilated com- 
mencement of the ureter (pelvis of the kidney).^ Both cortex and 
medulla are composed entirely of tubules — the winiferous tvhdes — 
which have a straight direction in the medulla and a contorted arrange- 
ment in the cortex ; but groups of straight tubules also pass from the 
medulla through the thickness of the cortex (medullary rays, see fig. 226). 

' For a method which may be employed for this purpose, see Course of Prticii*^ 
col Histology, 

^ In many animals the whole kidney is formed of only a single pyramid, bat in 
man there are about twelve. 
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The uriniferoaa tnbnleB begin in the cortical part of the organ in 
dilatations, each inclosing a tuft or glomerulus of convoluted capillary 
blood-vesaels (anpvscles of Mdpighi), the dilated commencement of 




the tubule being known as the capstUe (fig, 227, 1). The tubule leaves 
the capsule by a neck (2), which is sometimes narrowed, and in some 
animals {e.g. frog) is long, and has ciliated epithelium ; the tubule is at 
first convoluted {first ccnivolnled tubtUe, 3), but soon becomes nearly 
straight or slightly spiral only {spiral iubiUe, 4), and then, rapidly 
narrowing, passes down into the medulla towards the dilated com- 
mencement of the ureter as the descending tubule of Henle (6). It does 
not at once, however, open into the pelvis of the kidney, but before 
reaching the end of the papilla it turns round in the form of a loop 
{],oop of Henle, 6) and passes upwards again towards the cortex, parallel 
to its former course and at first somewhat larger than before, but 
afterwards diminishing in size (ascending tubule of Henle, 7, 8, 9). Arrived 
at the cortex, it approaches close to the capsule from which the tubule 
took origin, but at a point opposite to the origin, viz. near the afferent and 
efferent vessels of the glomerulus (Golgi), It then becomes larger and 
irregularly zigzt^ {^gzag tubule, lO), and may again be somewhat con- 
voluted {second convoluted tubule, 11), eventually, however, narrowing into 
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a vessel (jUKcHonal tuifde, 12) which joins a straight or colUding iulnde 
(13). This now passee straight through the medullary substance of the 
iridney (14) to open at the apex of the papilla as one of the dvcls of 

Bdlini (16). 




TUBDLEB. (Eleio.) 



The tubules are throughout bounded by a basemen t-membrane, which 
B lined by epithelium, but the characters of the epithelium-cells vary 
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in the different parts of a tubule. In the capsiUe the epithelium is 
flattened and ia reflected over the glomerulus (fig. 228, a). In the first 
rMivoltUed and spiral lubules it is thick, and the cells show a marked 




Fio. 228.— Tubules pboh a section of tj 

capsule, lucloniag the glomarulaB; n, nsck af the 
IttwuUt tubiil«B ; d, coUectlag tube ; e, i^ epiral tu 
Heolo'a loop, h0re(lq the medullary ray)nwTow, 



; DOO'S KIDNBT. (Klaiii.) 

.pHule; I, e. cooToluted tatnlu: A, 
»s ; f, part of the uaaaAinfc tlmb « 



fibrillar structure (Hgs. 229, 230). Moreover, they interlock laterally 
and are difficult of isolation ; in some animals they have been described 




^ AecUcm of a conToluted tubule from l^e rtX, ahawin^ the unaltered pretoplasm ocoupyliu 

udshoirli ■■ '■ ' . '. 

■bowing tb 
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as being ciliated. They certainly often exhibit a brush of cilium- 
like proccBsea projecting into the lumen, but it is doubtful if these 
are vibratile. In the narrow descending limi of the looped tubule 
(fig. 231, c), and in the loop itself, the cells are clear and flattened 
and leave a considerable lumen ; in the ascending Ikitb they again 
acquire the striated structure and nearly fill the lumen. The 





fibrillations of the cells are still more marked in the zigzag lobules 
(fig. 228, 6), and a similar structure is present also in the second 
convoluted tvhules, into which those pass. On the other hand, the 
junctwnal tubule has a large lumen and is lined by clear flattened 
cells, and the cdleding lubes have also a very distinct lumen and 
are lined by a clear cubical or columnar epithelium (figs. 228, d ; 
331, tt). 
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The following gives a tabular view of the parts which compose 
a uriniferous tubule, and the nature of the epithelium in each 
part: — 



Portion of tubule. 


Nature of epithelium. 


Position of tubule. 


Capsule 

First convoluted 

tube 
Spiral tube. 

Small or descend- 
ing tube of 
Henle 

Loop of Henle . 

Larger or ascend- 
ing tube of 
Henle 

Zigzag tube 

Second convo- 
luted tube 

Junctional tube . 

Straight or col- 
lecting tube 
Duct of Bellini . 


Flattened, reflected over glomerulus . 
Cubical, fibrillated, the cells inter- 
locking 
Cubical, fibrillated (like the last) 

Clear flattened cells .... 

Like the last 

Cubical, fibrillated, sometimes imbri- 
cated 

Cells strongly fibrillated ; varying in 

height ; lumen small 
Similar to first convoluted tube, but 

cells are longer, with larger nuclei, 

and they have a more refractive 

aspect 
Clear flattened and cubical cells 

Clear cubical and columnar cells 

Clear columnar cells .... 


Labyrinth of cortex. ^ 
Labyrinth of cortex. 

Medullary ray of cor- 
tex. 

Boundary zone and 
partly papillary 
zone of medulla. 

Papillary zone of 
medulla. 

Medulla, and medul- 
lary ray of cortex. 

Tjabyrinth of cortex. 

Labyrinth of cortex. 

Labyrinth passing to 
medullary ray. 

Medullary ray and 
medulla. 

Opens at apex of 
papilla. 



Blood-vessels.-— The renal artery divides into branches on entering 
the organ, and these branches pass towards the cortex, forming in- 
complete arches between the cortex and the medulla (fig. 233, a). 
The branches of the renal vein form similar but more complete 
arches (g). From the arterial arches vessels pass through the cortex 
(interlobular arteries, b), and give oif at intervals small arterioles 
(efferent vessels of the glomeruli), each of which enters the dilated 
commencement of a uriniferous tubule, Mathin which it forms a 
glomerulus. From the glomerulus a somewhat smaller efferent vessel 
passes out, and this at once again breaks up into capillaries, which 
are distributed amongst the tubules of the cortex (e) ; their blood is 
collected by veins which accompany the arteries and join the venous 
arches between the cortex and the medulla, receiving in their course 
certain other veins which arise by radicles having a somewhat stellate 
arrangement near the capsule (vence stellulce, j). 

The medulla derives its blood-supply from special offsets of the 

^ The part of the cortex between and surrouoding the medullary rays is so named. 
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arterinJ arcbos, which almost immediately break up into pencils of fine 
straight arteriolcB running in groups between the straight tubules of 
the medulla. These arterioles gradually break up into a capillary net- 
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work with elongated meshes which pervades the medulla (fig. 233, /), 
and which terminates in a plexus of somewhat larger vetious capillaries 
in the papillae. From these and from the other capillaries the veins 
collect the blood, and pass, accompanying the straight arterioles, into 
the venous arches between the cortex and medulla. The groups of 
small arteries and veins {msa reda) in the part of the medulla nearest 
the cortex alternate with groups of the uriniferous tubules, and this 
arrangement confers a striated aspect upon this portion of the medulla 
{boundary zone, see fig. 234, ff). 

The efferent vessels of those glomeruli which are situated nearest 
to the medulla may also break up into pencils of fine vessels (Jahe 
arterue reclce) and join the capillary network of the medulla (fig. 233, d). 

Between the uriniferous tubules, and supporting the blood-vessels, 
is a certain amount of connective tissue (fig. 232), within which are 
clefi'-like spaces from which the lymphatics of the oi^n originate. 
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Tlo. 233.— Tasodlak bufflt or kidnet. 
(Oodiit.) 

a, pu-t of uterUI Hnb : b, InterlobulBr artsi? ; 
(, glomeruliu; d, efferent tshboI puslng to 
DMdulla u lalH artarla recta ; t, capllIaHei ol 
sortes ; /, capUlmilH at medulla ; g, tsuoub 
*nsh ; A, atnlght lelDB of medulla ; i, vens 
itBlliili : i, intariobi^ veia. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

STRUCTURE OF THE URETER, BLADDER, AND MALE 

GENERATIVE ORGANS. 

1. Section across the ureter. 

2. Section of the urinary bladder vertical to the surface. 

In the sections of the ureter and of the urinary bladder, notice the tran- 
sitional epithelium resting on a mucous membrane, which is composed chiefly 
of areolar tissue without glands, and the muscular coat outside this. In the 
ureter there is some fibrous tissue outside the muscular coat, and at the upper 
part of the bladder there is a layer of serous membrane covering the muscular 
tissue. Sketch a section of the ureter under a low power, and fiie epithelium 
of the bladder under the high power. 

3. Section across the penis. The blood-vessels of the organ should have 
been injected with the hardening fluid so as the better to exhibit the arrange- 
ment of the venous spaces which constitute the erectile tissue. Notice the 
large venous sinuses of the corpora cavernosa and the smaller spaces of the 
corpus spongiosum, in the middle of which is seen the tube of the urethra. 

4. Section across the testis and epididymis. The sections are best made 
from a rat's testis which has been hardened in alcohol, and thin pieces of 
which have been stained in bulk in hsematoxylin. In these sections notice 
the strong capsule surrounding the gland, the substance of which consists of 
tubules which are variously cut, and the epithelium in which is in different 
conditions of development in the different tubules. Observe the strands of 
polyhedral interstitial cells lying in the loose tissue between the tubules and 
the lymphatic clefts in that tissue. Notice also in sections through the 
epidid}Tnis the ciliated epithelium of that tube. 

Sketch carefully under a high power the contents of some of the semini- 
ferous tubules so as to illustrate the mode of formation of the spermatozoa. 

5. Examination of spermatozoa. The spermatozoa may be obtained fresh 
from the testis or seminal vesicles of a recently killed animal and examined 
in saline solution. Their movements may be studied on the warm stage ; to 
display their structure a very high power of the microscope is necessary. 
Measure and sketch three or four spermatozoa. 



The ureter is a muscular tube lined by mucous membrane. The 
muscular coat consists of two layers of plain muscular tissue, an outer 
circular, and an inner longitudinal. In the lower part there are some 
longitudinal bundles external to the circular. Outside the muscukr 
coat is a layer of fibrous tissue in which the blood-vessels and nerves 
ramify before entering the muscular layer. 
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The mucms men^ane is composed of areolar tissue and is lined by 
transitional epithelium. 

The urinary bladder has a muscular wall lined by a strong mucous 
luembranB and coverod in part by a serous coat. 

The muscular coat consists of three layers, but the innermost is 
incomplete. The principal fibres run longitudinally and circularly, 
and the circular fibres are collected into a layer of some thickness 
which immediately surrounds the commencement of the urethraj form- 
ing the sphincter vesic(e. The mucous membrane is lined by a transitional 
stratified epithelium like that of the ureter. The shape and structure 
of the cells have already been studied (Lesson VII,). 

The nCTTes to the bladder form gangliated plexuses, and are dis- 
tributed mainly to the muscular tissue and blood-vessels, but some are 
aaid to enter the epithelium. 




The penis is mainly composed of cavernous tissue which is collected 
into two principal tracts — the ayrpora cavernosa, one on each side, and 
the corpus sponffiosum in the middle line inferiorly. All these are 
bounded by a strong capsule of fibrous and plain muscular tissue, 
containing also many elastic fibres and sending in strong septa or 
traboculee of the same tissues, which form the boundaries of the caver- 
nous spaces of the erectile tissue (fig. 335). The arteries of the tissue 
run in these trabeculee, and their capillaries open into the cavernous 
spaces. On the other band, the spaces are connected with efferent 
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TeinB. The arteries of the cavernous tisaue may Bometimea in injected 
specimens be observed to form looped or twisted projections into the 
cavernous spaces (helidne arteries of MUUer). 

Urethra.— ^The cross-Bection of the urethra appears in the middle of 
the corpus spongiosum jn the form of a transverse slit. It is lined in 
the prostatic part by transitional, but elsewhere by columnar epi- 
thelium, except near its orificBj where the epithelium is stratified scaly. 
In the female urethra it is scaly throughout. The epithelium rests 
upon a vascular mucous membrane, and this again ia supported by a 
coating of submucous tissue, containing two layers of plain muscular 
fibres — an inner longitudinal and an outer circular. Outside this again 
is a close plexus of small veins which are connected with, and may be 
said to form part of, the corpus spongiosum. 

The mucous membrane of the urethra is beset with small mucous 
ind compound (glands of Litfri). There are also a 
number of oblique recesses termed lacunte. 
Besides these small glands and glandular 
recesses, two compound racemose glands 
open into the bulbous portion of the urethra 
(Cowp^s glands). Their acini are lined by clear 
columnar cells which yield a mucous secretion. 
The prostate, which surrounds the com- 
mencement of the urethra, is a muscular and 
glandular mass, the glands of which are 
composed of tubular alveoli, lined by colum- 
nar epithelium, with smaller cells lying be- 
tween them and the basement-membrane. 
Their ducts open upon the floor of the 
urethra. 

The integument of the penis contains 
numerous special nerve end-organs of the 
nature of end-bulba, and Pacinian bodies 
are also found upon the nerves. Lym- 
phatic vessels are numerous in the in- 
tegument of the organ and also in the suh- 
nucouB tissue of the urethra. 

The teBticle is inclosed by a strong fibrous 
capsule, the tunica alhuginea (fig. 236, i). 
This is covered externally with a layer of serous epithelium reflected 
from the tunica vaginalis. From its inner surface there proceed fibrous 
processes or tTohecula, which imperfectly subdivide the or^n into 
lobules, and posteriorly the capsule is prolonged into the interior of the 
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gland in the fonn of a mass of fibrous tissue, which is known as the 
"^iasHmim (fig. 236, /), Attached to the posterior margin of the body 
of the ^nd is a mass {epididymis, e) which when investigated is found 
to consist of a single convoluted tube, receiving at its upper end the 
^<ifent dvds of the testis and prolonged at its lower end into a thick- 
*alled muscular tube, the ms deferens, which conducts the secretion to 
•ie urethra. 

The glandular substance of the testicle is wholly made up of a»i- 
^uitd titles, which when unravelled are of very considerable length. 




2S7.— PASaAQK o 
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'^eh commences near the tunica albuginea, and after many windings 
'^rminatea, usually after joining one or two others, in a straight tvhile 
(fig. 236, 6), which passes into the mediastinum, and there forms, by 
Uniting with the other straight tubules, a network of intercom- 
municating vessels, which is known as the rete testis. From the rete a 
certain number of efferent tubules arise, and after a few convolutions 
pass into the tube of the epididymis. 
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Strncture of the tubules. — The seminiferous lubules are fonued of & 
thicli basement-membrane, and contain aeveral layers of epithelium- 
cells. Of these layers, the one next the basement-membrane is a 
stratum of clear cubical cells {hning epitkehum, fig. 241, a), the nuclei 
of which, for the most part, exhibit the irregular network which is 
characteristic of the resting condition, but in certain tubules they 
exhibit indications of division. Here and there these epithelium-cells 
appear enlarged, and project between the more internal layers, being 
connected with groups of developing spermatozoa. These enlarged 
cells may be termed susietUaculgg cells (fig 241, a').^ 



ib 



^ 




Next to this epithelium is seen a zone of larger cells (spej~matogenic 
ceUs, fig. 241, 6), the nuclei of which have the skein-like aspect which is 
typical of commencing division ; these cells may be two, three, or more 
deep (as in a, fig. 238). Next to them, and most internal, is to be seen 
in some tubules {b and c) a large number of small protoplasiuic cells 
with simple circular nuclei {spermatoblasts, fig. 241, c). In other tubules 
these colls are elongated, and the nucleus is at one end, and in others 
again these elongated cells are converted into evident spermatozoa, 
which lie in groups with their heads projecting between the deeper 
cells and connected with one of the enlarged cells of the lining epi- 

' These are the ' spennatoblaata ' of Bome authors — a name given to them od 
the erroneous Buppoeition that they directly i»oduce the Bpemiatozoa. The term 
' spemrntablikBt ' is more applicahle to the amall cells of the third layer or zone, 
and wiU be so applied here. 
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thelium, uud their tails emerging into the lumen of the tubule (fig, 
23S, h). As they become matured they gradually paas altogether 
towards the lumen, where they eventually become free {c). During 
the time that this crop of spermatoKoa has been fonning, another set 
of spermatoblasta has been produced by the di\'ision of the spennato- 
genic cells, and on the discharge of the spermatozoa the process is 
repeated ae before. 

The draiglU tubules which lead from the convoluted seminiferous 
tubes into the rete testis (fig. 237) are lined only by a single layer of 
clear flattened or cubical epithelium. The tubules of the rete also have 
a simple epithelial lining, but tbe basement-membrane is here absent, 
the epithelium being supported directly by the connective tissue of the 
mediastinTim. 




Fro. 239.— Skction 



The efferent Ivbides which pass from the rete to the epididymis, 
and the tube o/ tin: epididijmis itself, are lined by cohmmar ciliated 
epithelium, the cilia being very long ; these tubes have a considerable 
amount of plain muscular tissue in their wall. 

The vets deferens (fig. 239) is a thick tube, the wall of which is 
formed of an outer thick layer of longitudinal bundles of plain muscular 
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tissue ; within this an equally thick layer of circular bundles of the same 
tissue, and within this again a thin layer of longitudinal muscle. The 
tube is lined by a mucous membrane, the inner surface of which is 
covered by columnar non-ciliated epithelium. 

The amjndlcB of the vasa deferentia, and the vesicvlcB semincdes, are 
in structure similar to the vas deferens, but their corrugated walls 
are much thinner. 

The connective tissue between the tubules of the testis is of very 
loose texture, and contains numerous lymphatic clefts, which form an 
intercommunicating system of commencing lymphatic vessels. Ljdng 
in this intertubular tissue are strands of polyhedral epithelium-like 
cells (interstitial cells, see fig. 238) of a yellowish colour; they are 
much more abundant in some species of animals (cat, boar) than in 
others. They accompany the blood-vessels before these break up to 
form the capillary networks which cover the walls of the seminiferous 
tubules. 

The spermatozoa. — ^Each spermatozoon consists of three parts, a 
head, a middle paH or hody, and a long tapering and vibratile tail. 

In man (fig. 240) the head is of a flattened oval shape, 
somewhat more flattened and pointed anteriorly ; it is 
said to be provided with a small barb-like projection 
at its extremity (DowdesweU). The middle-piece is 
short and cylindrical, and appears to have a spiral 
fibre passing round it. The tail is the longest part of 
the spermatozoon, and during life is in continual 
vibratile motion, the action resembling that of the 
cilia of a ciliated epithelium-cell. The extremity of 
the tail {end-piece) forms a distinct part of the 
spermatozoon, and in some animals may become 
split up into two or three fibrils. Human sperma- 
tozoa are about ^j-J^inch long. In different animals 
the shape of the head and the extent of the middle- 
piece and tail vary greatly. In the rat (fig. 242, 7) 
the head is long, and is recurved anteriorly; it is 
set obliquely on the middle -piece, which is also of 
considerable extent, and has a closely wound spiral 
filament encircling it in its whole length (H. H. 
Brown). In the newt the head is long and tapering, 
and the tail appears to have a membranous expansion, 
attached in a spiral manner along its whole length. This has also 
been described in the human spermatozoon, but its existence here is 
doubtful. 



Fig. 240.— Human 
spermatozoa. 
(RetziuB.) i^. 

l,inprofile; 2, viewed 
on the flat ; 6, head; 
e, middle-piece ; dy 
Iml; 0, end-piece of 
the tail, which is de- ^ 
scribed as a distinct ** 
•paxt by Betzius. 
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.,.. jegU. — The spermatozoa are developed from the Bmall celia 

(gpennatobliMts) which form the innermoBt atratiiiu of the seminail epi- 
thelium, and these are themselves produced by the division of the la^e 
spermatogenic or mother-cella of the second layer. It is probable that these 
mother-cells again are formed by divieion of some of the lining epithelium- 
cslls. The cycle of (.hanges therefore which appears to take place is as 
follows: — 1. Division if a hmng epithelium cell into two one of which 
oecomes a spermatogen and pasBes into the second layer while the other 
"■emainB in the first layer undergoes enlargement and becomes a austen- 
taeular celL 2 Division of the spermatogen. 3 Further division and 
multiplication of the eperniatogens and the converaion of the resulting 
daughter-cells into a group of apermatublasts 4 Elongation of the sperma- 
toblasts and their gradual conversion into mature apermatozoa As they 
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f BupporEing celle which are probably hecomiag extruded. 

Undergo this conversion their grouping becomes more evident, and each group 
is found to be connected with a sustentacular cell, which probably ministers 
to their nutrition. This cell undergoes a gradual proceHs of elongation so 
tiiat the spermatozoa by the time they are fully developed are brought to 
the lumen of the tube, m which they then become free. In the meantime 
other alternate groups of daughter-ceila from which the next crop of sperma- 
tozoa will be derived are being formed in the same manner, passing through 
the same cycle of changes. So that in a section of the same tubule, at least 
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two different phases of development may be observed, and in different 
tubules of the same testicle every phase may be traced. The accompanying 
diagram (fig. 241), which is constructed from drawings by H. H. Brown, 
illustrates the cycle of changes above described : it is divided into eight 
parts, each of which shows the condition of the epithelium of a seminiferous 
tubule at a particular stage. 

Each spermatoblast becomes converted into a spermatozoon in the follow- 
ing manner (fig. 242). The nucleus forms the head, while the tail develops 
as a fine filament within, but subsequently growing out from, the protoplasm, 
and apparently connected with the nucleus almost from the first. The 

Erotoplasm appears to assist in forming the middle piece of the spermatozoon ; 
ut a considerable portion of the protoplasm of each daughter-cell con- 
taining a number of small darkly staining particles (seminal granules) always 
becomes detached and disintegrated before the spermatozoon is fully mature 
(fig. 241, s, 8'). 



• 
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& 



7. 



Fig. 242. — Spermatoblasts from the rat in different stages of development. 

(H. H. Brown.) 

1-6, developing spermatozoa from the testicle ; 7, a mature 8X)ermatozoon from the vas deferens. 
The remams of the protoplasm of the cell, which is seen in 6 still adhering to the middle 
piece of the sx>ermatozoon and containing a number of dark granules, is tlurown off as the 
spermatozoon matures. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

GENERATIVE ORGANS OF THE FEMALE, AND MAMMARY 
GLANDS. 

1. Sbctions of the ovary of the rabbit or cat. Study the sections witli a low 
power, obaervirkg the small and large Graafian vesicles, each inclosing an 
ovum, scattered through the stroma. Measure some Graafian vesicles pf 
different sizes ; make a general sketch of a section under the low power. 
Then sketch carefully two or more of the Graafian vesicles with their con- 

2. Sections across the Fallopian tube. Sketch a section under the low 
power, 

3. Section across the body of the uterus. Observe with the naked eve 
the thickness of the muscular and mucous coats respectively. Notice the 
ciliated columnar epithelium lining the organ and extending into the glands 
of the mucous membrane. Draw a part of the section under the low power. 

4. Sections of the mammary gland from an aniuial killed during lactation. 
Notice the fat-globules in the alveoli and also in the alveolar cells. Draw an 
alveolus under the high power. 

The ovary is a small solid organ composed of a stroma of fibrous 
tissue, with many spindle shaped cells tnd also containing especiallj- 
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near ita attachment to the broad ligament, a lai^e number of plain 
miiBCuIar fibres It is covered l)y a l.iyer of small columnar epithelium 
cells (ijenntnal tpilhehuin, fig 24i, a), Iwtween which may here and 
there be seen a few larger spheroidal cells, with large round trnclei 
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{yrvmiUix wa, fig. 246, c). In the young subject the epithelium laXj 
occaBionally dip down into the subjacent atroma. 

The atroma is beset with vesicles of different aizea, the smalleet 
l)eing near the surface of the organ, the larger onea placed more deeply 
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in the stroma, although, as they increase in size, they may extend 
towards the surface. 

These vesicles are the Oraafian follides. Each Graafian follicle has 
proper wall (Iheea foUiculi) formed of a layer derived from the stroma, 
and contains an ovum and epUhelmm. In the smallest follicles the 
ovam is email, and the epithelium of the follicle is formed of a single 
layer of cells, which are flattened against the ovum. In somewhat 
larger follicles the epitholium-colls are in two layers, and these are 
columnar in shape. In still larger ones, each of these two layers is 
fb^ed of several strata of cells, and fluid has begun to collect between 
the layers at one part. Of the two layers, the one which lines the 
cavity of the follicle is termed the membrana granulosa, while the mass 
fi ceUa which more immediately surrounds the ovum is known as the 
diiau proligerus. 




s; senninal spot 



Id the largest follicles the fluid has much increased in amount, so 
that the follicle has become gradually larger and more tense Finally 
It reaches the surface of the ovary, and projects from that surface, 
^hnre it eventually bursts, and the liquor folliculi, with its contained 
OTnm, is set free. This event is believed to occur usually at about the 
time of menstruation.! 

The ova are large spheroidal cells (fig. 345), about -^ inch in 
diameter. When mature, as in the largest Graafian follicles, each ovum 
l8 surrounded by a thick transparent striated membrane (zona ^fucitfa). 
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Within this la the protoplasm of the cell (vitellw), filled with fatty and 
albuminous granules. Lying in the vitellus, generally eccentrically, 
ia the large clear round nucleus {ijerminal vesicle), which contains an 
intranuclear network, and usually one well-marked nucleolus {gei-minal 
spot). Both the ova and the epithelium of the Graafian follicles are 
developed originally from the germinal epithelium. In the embryo, 
this foims a thick layer, covering the fibrous and vascular stroma. 
After a time aoKd cords of epithelium-cells, which in some animals ai'e 
partly tubular {ovaiiaii, tvhes of Pfliiger), grow down into the stroma, 
whilst this at the same time grows into the epithelium. _ The cords 
presently become broken up by the ingrowths of stroma into small 
isolated nests of epitheUum-cells, each of which may repi'esent a 
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Graafian follicle. To form the ova, some of the germinal epithelium- 
cells become enlarged, and usually there is one such enlarged cell in 
eacli of the isolated nests. The remaining cells form the epithelium 
of the follicle (see fig, SW). 

The stroma of the ovary contains, besides the spindle-shaped con- 
nective-tissue cells and plain muscidar fibres already mentioned, a 
number of epithelium-like interdiiial cells, hke those found in the 
intertubular tissue of the testis. They are most abundant near the 
hilum. Corpoiii lukn may also be seen in the stroma. These are 
large yellow nodules, which are developed out of the Graafian follicles-. 
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after the ovum has become extruded. They consist of columns of 
lar^ yellowieli cells, with intervening vaecular fibrous tissue, which 
converge to a central strand of connective tissue occupying the axis of 
the nodule. The columns of cells are not unlike those of the cortex of 
the suprarenal capsule The corpus luteum is derived from the wall 
of the follicle which becomes thickened and folded by multiplication 
and hypertrophy of its ceils between the folds connective tissue and 
blood-vessela grow in towards the centre, and in this way the columnar 
arrangement above mentioned is produced. After persisting for a time 
the corpus luteum gradually disappears, its tissue becoming merged 
in the surrounding stroma Corpora lutea grow much larger and 
remain much longer persistent m the event of pregnancy supervening. 




Fi( 247 — Sacnoi acbobb thk f, 

The Fallopian tubes are lined by a very vascular mucous membrane, 
"which is covered with ciliated epithelium, and has numerous longi- 
tudinal folds. Externally they are covered by a serous coat, within 
which is a thin longitudinal layer of plain muscular fibres overlying 
circular fibres of the same tissue. 

The uterus is usually described as composed of two part«, the body 
and cervix. The wall of the uterus is formed of the following layers : 

1. A serous layer, derived from the peritoneum, which covers the 
greater part of the fundus. 

2. A mmcidar layer, which is of considerable thickness and is formed 
of plain muscular fibres disposed in two imperfectly separated strata. 
Of these the outer is the true muscular coat, and its fibres are 
arranged partly longitudinally, partly circularly. The inner muscular 
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layer, on the other hand, is thick ; its fibres run in different directioDE 
but chiefly circularly, and it is prolonged internally into the deeper par 
of the mucous membrane, the extremities of the uterine glanda extendiUj 
between and amongst its fibres. It is imperfectly separated from th. 
thinner external layer by the ramifications of the larger blood-Tesseli 
and represents a much hypertropb ed muaculans mucoste. 




3. A mvams membrane, which is very thick and is composed of soft 
connective tissue containing a lai^e number of spindle^haped cells. It 
contains long, simple, tubular glands, which take a curved or «n- 
voluted course in passing through the membrane. They are linwi 
by ciliated epithelium continuous with that which covers the inner 
surface of the mucous membrane. In the cervix the mucous membrane 
is marked by longitudinal and oblique ridges, and the glands are shorter 
than those of the body of the uterus. Near the oa uteri the epithelinni 
becomes stratified and overlies vascular papilise of the corium. Tbe 
mucous membrane is exceedingly vascular, and it also contains a Imjb 
number of lymphatic vessels. 
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At each menatrual period the greater part of the mucous membrane 
of the body undergoes a process of disintegration accompanied by an 
escape of blood from the capillaries of the membrane. This ia suc- 
ceeded by a rapid renewal of the membrane. Should gestation super- 
vene, the process of renewal results in the formation of a greatly 
thickened mucous membrane, with long convoluted glands, which is 
then known as the decidua. 

The mammary glands are compound racemose glands which open 
by numerous ducts upon the apex of the nippla The ducts are dUatod 
into small reservoirs just before reaching the nipple. If traced back- 
wards, they are found as in other compound racemose glands to com- 
mence in groups of saccular alveoli. The walls of the ducts and alveoli 
are formed of a basement-membrane lined by a simple layer of flattened 
epithelium (fig. 249, A). But during lactation, when the gland is in 
activity, the cells of the alveoli become much enlarged and of a 
columnar shape, and fatty globules become formed within them (B). 
These fatty globules appear to become set free by the breaking down 
of the inner part of the cell, the protoplasm of the cells becoming 




partially dissolved and forming the proteid substances of the milk. 
According to Bauber, lymph-corpuscles may also carry fat into the 
alveoli and there' become disintegrated. At the commencement 
of lactation the disintegration of the cells is imperfect, so that 
numerous cells containing fat-particles appear in the secretion (colostrum 
corpuscles). 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

STRUCTURE OF THE SPINAL CORD. 

Sections of the spinal cord from the cervical, dorsal, and lumbar regions. 
As it is difficult to obtain the human spinal cord sufficiently fresh, that of a 
dog, cat, or monkey may be used. It is to be hardened by suspending it 
immediately after removal from the body in a tall jar of Miiller's fluid (see 
Appendix). After a few hours the fluid is changed, and the cord is then left 
for about a month, when it will be ready for sections. These are to be made 
either with the freezing microtome or by the celloidin method. They may 
be stained by the modified Pal method given in the Appendix, or by aniline 
blue-black. The latter stains the nerve-cells and axis-cylinders, the former 
the medullary sheath of the nerve-fibres. Carminate of ammonia may also 
be employed to stain the nerve-cells and axis-cylinders. 

Notice the relative extent of the grey as compared with the white matter 
in the different regions of the cord. 

Sketch a section from each region under a low power. Sketch also a small 
portion of the white substance, two or three nerve-cells, and the central canal 
with its lining epithelium and surrounding neuroglia under the high power. 

Measure the (uameter of some of the nerve-fibres in the anterior columns, 
•n the lateral columns, and in the posterior columns. 

2. Tracts in the spinal cord. The conducting tracts of the spinal cord may 
be studied in two ways, viz. : (1) by preparing sections of embryonic cords 
(from the 5th to the 9th month), the sections being stained by the modified 
Pal process ; (2) by preparing sections from the cord of an animal in which 
either a complete section or a hemi-section has been performed about 10 days 
before the animal is killed, and staining small pieces of the cord from below 
and from above the section by placing them in a solution consisting of two 
parts of Miiller's fluid and one part of 1 per cent, osmic acid (Marchi's 
method). The cord must previously have been partly hardened by placing it 
for a few days in Miiller's fluid. 



The spinal cord is composed of grey matter in the centre and of 
white matter externally. It is closely invested by a layer of connective- 
tissue containing numerous blood-vessels {^pia mater\ and less closely 
by two other membranes. One of these is an areolar membrane, 
resembling a serous membrane in general structure, but non-vascular 
and more delicate in texture {arachnoid). The other, which lines the 
vertebral canal, is a strong fibrous membrane known as the dura maier. 
At the middle of the anterior and posterior surfaces the pia mater dips 
into the substance of the cord in the anterior and posterior median 
fissures^ so as to divide it almost completely into two lateral halves. 
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These arc, however, united by an isthmus or bridge, which is composed 
anteriorly of transversely croseing white fibres (white commissure), 
posteriorly of grey matter (grey commissure), in the middle of which is 
a minute canal lined by ciliated epithelium {cerUral canal, fig. 251, ex., 
and 255). 

Each lateral half of the spinal cord contains a crescent of grey 
matter, which is joined to the corresponding crescent of the opposite 
side by the grey commissure. Of the two cornua of the crescent the 
posterior is the narrower and comes near the surface of the cord ; 
opposite to it the bundles of the posterior nerve-roots enter the cord. 
The bundles of the anterior nerve-roots enter the anterior comu. 

The white WMtler of each half of the cord is subdivided by the passage 
of the nerve-roots into the cornua into three principal columns — 
anterior, lateral, and posterior. In the upper part of the cord the 
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posterior column is subdivided by a septum of connective tissue into 
two— the posknymesial cdrnnn or funiculus gracilis, and the post^o -lateral 
column, or funiatlus cuneatus. The white matter is composed of longi- 
tudinally coursing medullated nerve-fibres, which in sections stained 
with carmine or aniline blue-black appear as clear circular areas with a 
stained dot, the axis-cylinder, near the middle (fig. 251); while in 
sections stained by the modified Pal method they appear as black 
circles with a clear centre. The nerve-fibres vary in size in different 
parts ; on the whole those which are nearest the surface of the cord are 
larger than those nearest to the grey matter, but there is a bundle of 
very small fibres (M, fig. 252) opposite the tip of the posterior horn. 
The medullated fibres are supported by a peculiar reticular tusue 
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(neuroglia) which contains a number of nuclei embedded in it. These 

nuclei belong to branched fibrillated cells (neuroglia-cells), of which 

the neuroglia is wholly composed. The neuroglia is accumulated in 

greater amount at the surface of the cord underneath the pia mater 

(:fig. 251), and it extends into the grey matter, of which it may be said 

"bo form the basis, and in which it is especially accumulated at the apex 

^€aput) of the posterior cornu (where it forms the svhstantia gdatinosa of 

lEolando) and around the central canal. 

The grey mattery besides neuroglia, consists of an interlacement of 
^•nerve-fibres and of the branching processes of the nerve-cells which are 
imbedded in it. 

Disposition of the nerve-fibres of the white columns in tracts. — 

iThe course of the nerve-tracts in the spinal cord, and in other parts of 

'the central nervous system, can best be made out by the method of 

Ulechsig, which consists in the study of sections of the developing 

^3ord, for it is found that the formation of medullary substance occurs 

aeooner in some tracts than in others, so that it is easy to make out the 

distinction between them. Another method consists in investigating 

"the course which is pursued by degenerations of the nerve-fibres in 

consequence of lesions produced accidentally or purposely. Those 

tracts in which degeneration of fibres occurs below the lesion are 

termed " descending " tracts ; th6se in which it occurs above the lesion 

-are termed "ascending." 

Investigated by these methods, it is found that at the posterior 
part of the lateral column there is a tract of moderately large fibres, 
intermingled with smaller fibres, which are found to descend in 
the lateral column of the spinal cord from the opposite side of the 
brain, after having crossed at the pyramids of the medulla oblongata 
(crossed pyramidal tracts fig. 252). The large fibres which lie in the 
anterior columns next to the anterior median fissure, in the upper 
part of the cord, belong to a portion of the same tract which has 
not undergone decussation (direct pyramidal tract). The relatively 
small fibres of the postero-mesial column belong to a tracts known as the 
tr(wt of Goll (fig. 252), which consists of fibres derived below from the 
posterior nerve-roots and posterolateral column, and ending above in the 
grey matter of the funiculus gracilis of the medulla oblongata. The 
postero-lateral column itself (tract of Burdach) is chiefly composed of the 
fibres of the posterior nerve-roots which run for a short distance in it 
before entering the postero-mesial column or the grey matter of the cord. 
The fibres of this tract in the cervical region end in the grey matter of 
the funiculus cuneatus of the medulla oblongata. In the lateral 
column there are two other ascending tracts. One of these is only 
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distinct in the cervical and dorsal regions. Here it lies external to the 
crossed pyramidal tract, and consists of large fibres which are derived 
from the cells of Clarke's column (fig. 252,/) and pass up into the cere- 
bellum (dorso-lateral or cerebellar tract). The other one, situated more 
anteriorly, lies in front of the crossed pyramidal and direct cerebellar 
tracts in the lumbar region ; while in the dorsal and cervical regions it 
forms also a narrow band of fibres curving round close to the external 
surface of the cord, and extending even into the anterior column. This 
is the antero-lateral ascending tract of Gowers. Its fibres are intermingled 
with those of another tract (antero-lateral descending), which degenerates 
(after section of the cord) below the section, and was first described by 
Loewenthal. Both this and the ascending tracts are connected with the 
cerebellum ; the tract of Gowers passing to that organ over and along 
with the superior cerebellar peduncle, whilst the dorso-lateral and the 
descending enter with the inferior peduncle. Lastly, there are two or 
three other small tracts of fibres, some of which degenerate above a section 
of the cord, others below. One of these, an ascending tract (ie, under- 
going degeneration above the point of section), is marked m in the 
figures. This is the marginal bundle, and is formed by the fine fibres 
of the posterior roots (Lissauer). Another, placed in the postero-lateral 
column, is the so-called comma tract, degenerating for a few centi- 
meters below the point of section. Other small portions of the 
posterior columns which are marked in the figure {^g, 252, p.m'. and 
s.P.-L.) are differentiated by the method of Flechsig, but their function 
is not known. 

DispoBition of the nerve-cells in the grey matter. — The nerve-cells 
which are scattered through the grey matter are in part disposed in 
definite groups. Thus there are two or three groups of large multi- 
polar nerve-cells in the anterior cornu; their axis-cylinder processes 
mostly pass out into the anterior nerve-roots {cells of the anterior cornu, 
fig. 252, a, b, c), A well-marked group of large rounded nerve-cells, 
best marked in the thoracic region, lies at the base of the posterior 
cornu (darkens column, fig. 252, /). The cells of Clarke's column send their 
axis-cylinder processes into the direct cerebellar tract. Another group 
is seen' on the outer side of the grey matter lying in a projection which 
is sometimes known as the lateral cornu {intermedia-lateral tract, fig. 252, 



Pig. 252. — Skctions op human spinal cord from the lower cervical (A), mid- 
dorsal (B), AND mid-lumbar (C) REGIONS, SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL GROUPS OP 
NERVE-CELLS, AND ON THE RIGHT SIDE OP EACH SECTION THE CONDUCTING TRACTS 

AS THET OCCUR IN THE SEVERAL REGIONS. (Magnified about 7 diameters.) 

^t ^i Cf groups of cells of the anterior horn ; d, cells of the lateral horn ; e, middle group of 
cells ; /, cells of Clarke's column ; g, cells of posterior horn ; c.c, central canal ; a.c, 
anterior commissure. 
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d). This is most distinct in the upper dorsal and lower cervical regions. 
Another group (middle cell-group) lies in the middle of the crescent (fig. 
252, e). The cells of the posterior comu (g) are not collected into a 
special group. 

Course of the nerve-roots in the spinal cord. — ^The anterior roots 
leave the anterior cornu in a number of bimdles (fig. 250). Most 
of their fibres are directly continued from the nerve-cells there. 
On the other hand, these cells are surrounded by an interlacement 
of ramified nerve-endings, which are derived from various sources, 
especially from the collaterals of the posterior root-fibres (see below), 
and from those of the descending fibres of the pyramidal tracts. 

The fibres of the posterior roots originate in the cells of the posterior 

root ganglia (see diagram, 'fig. 253), and pass into the postero-lateral 

column, but the smallest fibres enter the marginal bundle, and some 

pass into the posterior horn of grey matter. On entering the spinal 

cord the fibres bifurcate (diagram, fig. 253 and fig. 254), one branch 

passing upwards, the other downwards. Both from the main fibre and 

from its branches collateral fibres pass at frequent intervals into the 

grey matter, and end in arborisations of fibrils, which envelop the 

nerve-cells, both of the posterior and of the anterior horn (see diagram). 

The main fibres also for the most part ultimately end in a similar manner 

in the grey matter, some after a short course only, but others after a 

longer course. A certain number of the last named fibres pass upwards 

in the postero-lateral and postero-mesial columns (in the latter 

especially those of the lower spinal nerves), until they arrive at the 

medulla oblongata, where they have a terminal arborisation around the 

cells in the nucleus gracilis and nucleus cuneatus. 



^G. 263. — Diagram showing the probable relations of some of the principal 

CELLS OP THE CEREBRO-SPINAL SYSTEM TO ONE ANOTHER. 

'* a cell of the cortex cerebri ; 2, its axis-cylinder or nerve-process passing down in the pyramidal 
tract, and giving off collaterals, some of which, 3, 3, end in arborisations around cells of the 
(interior horn of the spinal cord, the main fibre having a similar ending at 4 ; call, a coUateral 
passing to the corpus callosum ; str, another passing to the corpus striatum ; 5, axis-cyUnder 
process of anterior comu-cell passing to form a terminal arborisation in the end-plate of a 
^ tnuscle-fibre, m. 

» ^ cell of one of the spinal ganglia. Its axis-cylinder process bifurcates, and one branch, 7, 
passes to the periphery to end in an arborisation in the sensory surface, i. The other 
^central) branch bifurcates after entering the cord (at 8), and its divisions pass upwards and 
downwards (the latter for a short distance only) ; 9, ending of the descending branch in a 
terminal arborisation around a cell of the posterior horn, the axis-cylinder process of which, 
again, ends in a similar arborisation around a cell of the anterior horn ; 10, a collateral 
passing from the ascending division directly to envelop a cell of the anterior horn ; 11, one 
passing to envelop a cell oi Clarke's column ; 12, a collateral having connections like these 
of 9 ; 13, Elding of the ascending division of the posterior root-fibre around one of the cells of 
the ix>s1»rior columns of the bulb ; 14, 14, axis-cylinder processes of cells of the posterior horn 
passing to form an arborisation around the motor cells ; 16, a fibre of the ascending cere- 
bellar tract passing up to form an arborisation around a cell of the cerebellum ; 16, axis- 
cylinder process of this cell passing down the bulb and cord, and giving off collaterals to 
envelop the cells of the anterior horn ; 17, axis-cylinder process of one of the cells of the 
jxMsterior column of the bulb passing as a fibre of the fillet to the cerebrum, and forming a 
terminal arborisation aroimd one of the smaller cerebral cells ; 18, axis-cylinder process of 
this ceU, fonuing an arborisation around the pyramidal-cell, 1. 
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The central canal of the Hpinal cord is lined by columnar ciliaU 
epithelium-cells, which are surrounded by a quantity of neurogli 
The cells are best seen in the apinal cord of animals and in the cfail 
{fig. 255) ; in the human adult they have frequently become prolif eratei 
and their cilia are no longer visible. 
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Characters of the spinal cord in the several regrlons (figs. 252, 2!)G> 
In the cervical region, the white matter, especially that of the UMwl 
columns, occurs in largest proportion. The grey matter, especiaUj in 
the cervical enlargement, is in considerable amount (C 6), and it en- 
croaches in the form of a network upon the adjacent part of the latenl 
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rhite column. The anterior cornua are thick and the poaterior slender. 
[lie poetero-mesial column is distinctly marked ofT. 

In the dorsal region the grey matter is small in amount, and both 
smua are slender {D 5). The whole cord is smaller in diameter than 
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iither in the cervical or lumbar region. The column of nerve-cells 

known as Clarke's colui 

marked. 

In the hmbar region the crescents of grey matter are very thick, 
and the white substance, especially the lateral columns, relatively small 



, and the in termed io-lateral tract, are well 
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in amount (L 5). The isthmus lies nearly in the centre of the cord, 
whereas in the cervical and dorsal regions it is nearer the anterior 
surface. 

In the part of the spinal cord from which the sacral and coccygeal 
nerve-roots take origin the grey matter largely preponderates, the 
crescents forming thick irregular masses, and the grey isthmus is 
also of considerable thickness. 

Blood-vessels of the spinal cord. — The blood-supply of the grey 
matter is derived mainly from a series of arterioles, which come off 
from the mesially-situated anterior spinal artery, pass into the anterior 
median fissure, and at the bottom of this divide each into two branches, 
one for the grey matter of each lateral half of the cord. In the grey 
matter is a very close capillary plexus which is supplied not alone by 
the vessels just mentioned, but also by small arterioles, which con- 
verge from the small arteries of the pia mater, passing through 
the white matter, and supplying this as they pass through it. These 
arterioles are branches of the above-mentioned anterior spinal artery 
and of the posterior spinal arteries (which run on each side along the 
line of the posterior roots). The capillary plexus of the white matter 
is far less dense than that of the grey matter. It forms longitudinal 
meshes. 

The veins of the spinal cord accompany the arteries. Two longi- 
tudinal venous vessels, accompanying corresponding anastomotic 
arterioles are seen, one on either side of the central canal, in most 
transverse sections of the cord. 
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LESSONS XXXIX. and XL. 
TBE MEDULLA OBLONGATA, PONS, AND MESENCEPHALON. 

1. Sbctiohs of the medulla obloDgata made, (a) at the level of the decuaaation 
of the pyramids, (6) iuat above the decussation, (c) opposite the middle of the 
olivary hoAy, and {d) either through the uppermost part of the olivary body, 
or just above it. 

2. Section through the middle of the ponn VaroliL 

3. Sections across the region of the corpora qiiadrigemiiia, one at the level 
of the inferior, the other at the level of the Buperior, pair. 

In all the above sections sketch under a low power the general arrange- 
ment of the grey and white matter, inserting the positions of the chief groups 

[The tissue is hardeJied and the sections are prepared, stained, and mounted 
in tile same way as the spinal cord.] 



The Btructure of the medolU oblongata or bnlb can best be made 
out by the study of a series of sections taken from below upwards, and 
by tracing in these the changes which occur in the constituent parts of 
the spinal cord, taking note at the same time of any parts which may 
be superadded. 

A section through the region of the decussation of the ptp-amids 
(fig. 257) has much the same form as a section through the upper part 

PC -^P 

Fio. 257.— Sbotion 




of the Spinal cord, and most of the structures of the cord can be easily 
rec<^ised. A. considerable alteration of the grey matter is, however, 
produced by the passage of the large bundles of the crowed pyramidal 
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tract ip) from the lateral column of the spinal cord on each side 
through the root of the anterior comu and across the anterior median 
fissure to the opposite anterior column of the medulla oblongata, 
where, together with the fibres of the direct pyramidal tract, they 
constitute the prominent mass of white fibres which is seen on the 
front of the bulb, on each side of the middle line, and is known as the 
pyramid. By this passage of fibres through the grey matter the tip of 
the anterior cornu (a) is cut off from the rest and becomes pushed as it 
were to the side ; in sections a little higherup it appears as au isolated 
mass of grey matter which is known as the lateral nucleus (fig. 
258, n.l.). 

A change also occurs in the posterior cornu in consequence of the 
increased development of the posterior column of white matter. 
This causes the posterior cornua {fig. 257, ;> c) to be pushed towards the 
side, the V which they form with one another being thus opened out j 
at the same time the tip of the comu swells out and causes a pro- 
minence upon the surface of the medulla, which is known as the 
tubercle of Rolando (£). Grey matter also soon becomes found 
within the upward prolongations of the postero-mesial column and of 
the cuneate funiculus (postero-Iateral column, fig. 258, n.ff., n.c). But 
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most of the grey matter becomes broken up, by the passage of bundles- 
of nerve-fibres through it, into a reticular fonnation (f.r.) the pro- 
duction of which is already foreshadowed in the upper part of the 
spinal cord. The central canal of the spinal cord is still seen in the 
lower part of the medulla oblongata (c.c), but it comes nearer to the 
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posterior surface. The grey matter which surrounds it contains two 
well-marked groups of nerve-cells ; the anterior of these is the lower 
part of the nudevs of the hifpoghssal or twelfth nerve [w. XII.), the 
posterior that of the spinal aecessory or eleventh («. XL). Instead of 
the comparatively narrow isthmua which joins the two halves of the 
spinal cord, a broad raphe now makes its appearance ; this is formed of 
obliquely and an tero -posteriorly coursing fibres, together with some 
grey matter containing nerve-cells. 

In a section at abmU the mi^le of the olive (figs. 259, 260), it will be 
seen that a marked change has been produced in the form of the 
medulla oblongata and the arrangement of its grey matter, by the 
opening out of the central canal into the fourth ventricle. This 
causes the grey matter which lower down surrounded the central 
canal to be now spread out at the floor of that ventricle, and the 
Fia. 290.— SicnoK or the he- 
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collections of nerve-cells from which the hypoglossal and spinal 
accessory nerves respectively arose now, therefore, lie in a corre- 
sponding situation. At this level, however, the outer group which 
corresponds with the nucleus of the spinal accessory in the lower 
part of the bulb has become the nudem of the vagus or tenth 
nerve (n~X). The nerve-bundles of the roots of these nerves can 
be seen in the sections coursing through the thickness of the bulb 
and emerging, those of the hypoglossal (XII.) just outside the pyramids, 
those of the spinal accessory and vagus (X) at the side of the medulla 
oblongata. The two sets of emerging fibres thus appear to subdivide 
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each lateral half of the hulb into throe areas— a poeterior a middle, 
and an anterior. Of these the posterior is chiefly occupied by the 
grey matter of the floor of the fourth ventricle, and, with fibres which 
are passing obliquely upwards and outwsrds towards the cerebellum, 
forming its inferior eras (ri-sliform hndij, c.r.); and in addition there 
is the continuation upwards of the portions of grey matter forming 
the nuclei of the funiculus gracilis (n.g.), of the funiculus cuneatus 




a] louglCudlnal bimdla. 

(n.c.), and of the tubercle of Rolando {g). The anterior or mesial area 
is occupied in front by the pyramid (y), and behind this by a reticular 
formation (re^ira/om oSia, A) composed of longitudinally coursing 
• of Sbnm interlaced iriUi fibres that are passing obliquely from 
'"Ongh the raphe^ towards the nuclei of the posterior 
Ay (^pL 360, 261). The middle area, which 
diet of the two sets of nerre-roota, oonsiets 
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in its deeper part of a similar reticular fonuation (figs. 259, 260, /.r.), 
bat with more grey matter and nerven^ells {TeftculaTU grisea, fig. 261, 
r.g.). Superficially there is developed within it a peculiar wavy lamina 
of grey matter containing a lai^e number of small nerve-cells ; this is 
the dentate nvdew of the olivary body (figs, 259, 260, n.d.o.). The lamina 
ia incomplete at its mesial aspect (hilum olivEB, fig. 260, h.o.), and here 
a large number of fibres issue, and passitig through the raphe course as 
inner arcuate fibres to the opposite restiform body, and thus to the 
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cerebellum. Some, however, turn sharply round and coarse below the 
■deaMba nnclens, forming an investment and capsule to it {sili^ua oHub, 
flg. 360, t.0.), and pass towards tbe reetiform body of the same side. 
Jait donal, or dorso-lateral to the olive is tbe continuation upwards 
flf tlu aiitfln>4at«ral ascending tract of the spinal cord ; the continuation 
t eerebellar tract is now passing into the restiform body. 
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The fiocr of the fourth ventricle is covered by a layer of ciliated 
epithelium-cells, continuous below with those lining the central canal, 
and above, through the Sylvian aqueduct, with the epithelium of the 
third and lateral ventricles. The epithelium rests upon a layer of 
neuroglia known as the ependyma of the ventricle. The fourth ventricle 
is roofed over by a thin layer of pia mater, with projecting choroid 
plexuses, the under surface of which is covered by a thin epithelisd 
layer continuous at the side with the ciliated epithelium of the floor. 
The roof becomes somewhat thickened as it is continued into the 
ependymal layer of the floor of the ventricle; this thickened part 
{tcmia or ligula, figs. 259, 260, t) is often left attached when the thin 
epithelial roof is removed along with the pia mater which covers it. 



njor 




Fig. 262.— Transverse section of the upper part op the medulla 

OBLONGATA. (Schwalbe.) \. 

py, pyramid ; o, olivary nucleus ; F.a., ascending root of the fifth nerve ; F///., inferior (pos- 
terior) root of the auditory nerve, formed of two parts, a, dorsal, and 6, ventral, which 
enclose the restiform body, c.r.\ n. Vlll.p.f one of thenucleiof the eighth nerve; n. yill.ac.j 
accessory nucleus ; g, ganglion-cells in the dorsal root ; n^.t., nucleus of the funiculus 
teres ; n.XIL, nucleus of uxe hypoglossal ; r, raphe. 

A section taken through the uppermost part of the olivary prominence will 
still show very much the same form and structural arrangements as 
that just described. The nucleus of the hypoglossal (fig. 262, w. XIL) 
is still visible in the grey matter of the floor of the ventricle, but the 
nerve which is now seen arising from the outer part of that grey 
matter is the eighth or auditory {VIIL), the bundles of which, as they 
leave the medulla, embrace the inferior cms of the cerebellum (coipus 
restiformCy c.r.), which is now passing into that organ. The origin of 
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the eighth nerve is thus subdivided into two principal parts, known 
respectively as the dorsal or lateral and the ventral or mesial roots. 
The fibres of the dorsal root inclose amongst them numerous ganglion 
cells ; this root becomes the cochlear or true auditory division of the 
eighth nerve. The ventral root, which becomes the vestibular division 
of the eighth nerve, is connected with a mass of grey matter mesial to 
the restiform body {n,VIILp,\ and also with a nucleus {n.VIILac.) 
lying ventral to the restiform body, and known as the accessory 
nucleus. The reticular formation still occupies the greater part of each 
lateral half of the bulb between the grey matter at the floor of the 
fourth ventricle and the pyramids {py), and a small portion of the 
olivary nucleus {o) may still be seen, as may also the upward continua- 
tion of the grey matter of the tubercle of Eolando ; this is intimately 
connected with some well-marked bundles of nerve-fibres, which are 
passing up to the pons to join eventually the root of the fifth nerve 
(Fa). The restiform body (c.r.) is formed partly of the fibres of the 
direct cerebellar tract of Flechsig of the same side, which are derived 
below from the cells of Clarke's column, and pass above into the middle 
lobe of the cerebellum, partly of fibres from the opposite olivary 
nucleus, and partly of fibres from the olivary nucleus of the same side. 
These pass to the cerebellar hemisphere mainly. It also receives some 
fibres from a nucleus which lies just outside the grey matter of the 
funiculus cuneatus, and is known as the outer cuneate nucleus 
(fig. 258, nx\). 

Pons Varolii. — A section through the middle of the pons Varolii 
(fig. 263) shows very much the same arrangement of grey and white 
matter as that which is met with at the upper part of the medulla 
oblongata, but the general appearance of the section is much modified 
by the presence of a large number of transversely coursing bundles of 
nerve-fibres, most of which are passing from the hemispheres of the 
cerebellum to the raphe (fibres of middle peduncle of cerebellum). 
Intermingled with these bundles is a considerable amount of grey 
matter (nuclei pontis). The continuation upwards of the pyramids of 
the medulla (py) is embedded between these transverse bundles and 
separated by them from the reticular formation. The deeper transverse 
fibres, those which are nearest to the reticular formation, belong to a 
different system from those of the middle peduncle. They form what 
is known as the trapezivm (fig. 263, t) ; a collection of fibres which perhaps 
connects the superior olivary nucleus (see below) of one side with the 
accessory auditory nucleus {^g. 262, n.VIILac.) of the other side. The 
olivary nucleus is no longer seen, but there are one or two small col- 
lections of grey matter much more conspicuous in some animals than in 
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man, which lie in the ventral part of the reticular formation, and are 
known as the superior divary rtudeui (o.«). The nerves which take 
origin from the grey matter of this region are part of the eighth, the 
seventh, the sixth, and somewhat higher up the fifth cranial nerves 
(see figs. 263, 264), Of these the eighth and fifth take origin from 
groups of nerve-cells which occupy the grey matter opposite the external 
border of the floor of the ventricle ; the sixth from a group which is 
placed also in the grey matter of the floor of the ventricle but nearer 
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the middle line, and the seventh partly from a special nucleus which 
lies in the formatio reticularis, and partly from the nucleus of the sixth. 
The fibres of the nerve first pass backwards to the floor of the ventricle, 
then longitudinally upwards for a short distance, and finally bend 
forwards and downwards to emerge between the transverse fibres at 
the side of the pons. 
At the i^per part of the pons (fig. 265) the fourth ventricle i 
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considerably tovrarde the Sylvian aqueduct, and behind and on either 
Hide of it two considerable masses of longitudinal white fibrea make 
their appearance. These are the superior crura of the cerebellum (s.cp.) 




and they tend aa they pass upwards gradually to approach the middle 
line (fig. 266, a), across which in the region of the posterior pair of the 
corpora quadrigemina they pass, decussating with one another, to the 
formatio reticularis of the opposite side (figs. 267, A, 268). 

The antero4ater(d ascending tract of the spinal cord is continued up 
through the ventral part of the pons Varolii lateral to the pyramid- 
bundles, but at about the level of the exit of the fifth nerve its fibres 
begin to pass obliquely towards the dorsolateral part of the pons, 
where the superior cerebellar peduncle is emerging from the cerebellar 
hemisphere. The tract in question now curves over the lateral aspect 
of this peduncle, and then takes a sharp backward turn, passing over 
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its dorsal aspect to enter the middle lobe of the cerebellum in the 
superior medullary velum. 

Hid-brain or HeBenceplialoii. — In sections across the mesencephalon 
{figa. 267, 268, 269), the upward continuity of the parts which have 
thus been described in the lower parts of the nerve-centres, can atill 
in great measure be traced. 




(Magnified about 3J diunetera.) 

£^, aqueduct of SylvtuH ; Cfrr-i ceptral greymattfir of tbe aqueduct; n.//f./K., gr 
eellg lonnlng part of the conjoloed oucleus ol the third and fourth nervaa ; cq.; 
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the oppoBlla aide : ilr.L, Htratum lemnisci (1a;eT of the fillet), forming lU sup- 
layer ;/, apper fillet ;/", Iflteml fillet; iC.P, descendtng root of fifth narve; p.I.t., poe 
tmor lon^tudinal buudla; f.r.l., formatio retlcularltt tegmsnti; d, d', decusutlng 
Abrei of tegmenta; $.c-p-, superior cerabellnr paduncle ; p-p.. pee padunoull (erueta) 
j.n.i eubttiuitia nlj^ ; ff-i-p-, lotef-pedunculAr grey matter. 

The Sylvian aqtted-uci (fig. 369, S^), with its lining of ciliated epithe- 
lium, represents the central canal of the cord and the fourth ventricle 
of the medulla oblongata. In the grey matter which surrounds it (central 
grey matter) there is seen in all sections of the region a group of large 
nerve-cells lying anteriorly on each side of the middle line, close to the 
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reticular formation. From this group the root-bundles of the fourth 
nerve arise at the lower part of the mesencephalon and pass obliquely 
backwards and downwards around the central grey matter, decussating 
with those of the opposite side to emerge just above the pons Varolii 
(fig. 266). Higher up, the bundles of the third nerve spring from the 
continuation of the same nucleus (fig. 268, n. ///.), and these pass 
forwards and downwards with a curved course through the reticular 
formation, to emerge at t*he mesial side of the crusta. 

The reticular formation of the pons is continued up into the mes- 
encephalon, and is here known as the tegmentum. It is composed as 
before of longitudinal and transverse bundles of fibres with much grey 
matter intermingled. The transverse fibres include the decussating 
fibres of the superior crura of the cerebellum (s.c,p.\ and the fibres of the 
fillet (/), which are passing in an oblique manner from the raphe to the 
side of the mesencephalon, to reach eventually the grey matter of the 
prominences of the corpora quadrigemina. The pyramid bundles of the 
pons are continued upwards on each side into the crusta (figs. 267, 268, 
cr., fig. 269, jp.p.)- Th^s forms a mass of longitudinally coursing bundles 
of fibres lying on the ventral aspect of each half of the mesencephalon, and 
diverging above into the internal capsule of the cerebral hemisphere. 
The crusta is separated from the tegmentum by a layer of grey 
matter containing a number of very deeply pigmented nerve-cells 
which give it the name of substantia nigra (s,n.). The crusta and 
tegmentum, together with the intervening substantia nigra, constitute 
the crus cerebri. 

The prominences of the corpora quadrigemhia are formed mainly of 
grey matter containing numerous nerve-cells. From each a bundle 
of white fibres (brachium) passes upwards and forwards towards 
the geniculate bodies, eventually joining the optic tract of the same 
side. On the other hand, each of the prominences receives from below 
fibres of the fillet^ which are traceable below into the ventral part of the 
anterior area of the medulla oblongata, and then through the raphe to 
the nuclei of the gracile and cuneate funiculi of the opposite side. 
Since these nuclei contain the terminal arborisations of many of the 
ascending fibres of the posterior spinal roots (see diagram, p. 222), and 
the fibres of the fillet emanate from cells in the nuclei, the fillet forms a 
second link in the chain of afferent fibres leading towards the brain. 
Some of the fibres of the fillet are continued up beyond the mid-brain 
into the subthalamic region of the cerebrum. The superior corpora 
quadrigemina receive many of the fibres of the optic tract which form 
A superficial white stratum covering the grey matter. These fibres are 
derived from nerve-cells in the retina (diagram, fig. 270), and having 
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arrived at the BUperior quadrigeminal body and formed the stratum 
in question, they turn into the grey matter and end in arboriaatione. 
The cellfl of the grey matter of this body are very varioua in form 
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and size, and are disposed in several layers, which are better seen 
in the optic lobe of the bird than in mammals. Most of their axis- 
cylinder processes pass ventralward. Their destination is not certainly 
known, but some appear to pass downwards with the fillet, whilst 
others probably turn upwards and run in the tegmentum towards the 
higher parte of the brain ; whilst others, perhaps most, probably form 
twmini^ arborisations around the motor cells of the oculomotor of 
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other motor nuclei. All the nerve-fibres of the optic nerve and optic 
tract do not enter the corpora quadrigemina. Some pass into the 
lateral geniculate bodies and form arborisations here. On the other 
hand, from the cells of these geniculate bodies the axis-cylinder pro- 
cesses appear to pass to the cortex of the brain (occipital region). The 
probable relations of some of these fibres and cells of the nervous visual 
apparatus is indicated in the annexed diagram (fig. 270). 
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LESSON XLI. 
STRUCTURE OF THE CEREBELLUM A.VD CEREBIiUM. 

1. Sbctionb of the cerebellum vertical to the surface, {a) acrosa the direction 
of the laminee, (6) parallel with the lamitire. 

2. Section aeroaa the whole of one hemisphere of the cerebrum of a monkey, 
passing through the middle of the third ventricle. 

3. Vertical sections of the cerebral cortex, one from the ascending frontal 
gyrus, another from the occipital lobe, aud a third across the hippocampal 
gyrus and hippocampus. 

4. Transverse sections of the olfactory tract and bulU 

In all these preparations make sketches under a low power of the general 
arrangement of tlie grey and white matter, and also of the nerve-cells in the 
grey matter. Sketcn some of the details under a high power. ~^ 

[The preparations are made in the same way as those of the spinal cord-] 



The cerebellnnt is composed of it white centre, and of a grey cortex, 
both extending into all the folds or lamina, so that when the laminffi 
are 'cut across, an appearance is presented of a white arborescence 
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covered superficially by grey matter. The white matter is in largest 
.t in the middle of each cerebellar hemisphere (fig. 271). There 
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and some neuroglia-cells (graniUe layer, d). The outet- layer (b) is 
thicker, and is formed of neuroglia, with rounded and angular amall 
nerve-cells and neuroglia-cells scattered through it. Into its outer part 
proceeses of the pia mater convepng blood-veBsels pass vertically, and 
there are also in this part a number of long tapering cells, somewhat 
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like the Mullerian fibres of the retina. Lying between the two layers 
of the grey matter is an incomplete stratum of large flaek-shaped cells 
(celis of Puridnje, c). Each of these gives off from its base a fine 
process, which becomes the axis-cylinder of one of the medullated fibres 
of the white centre, while from the opposite pole of the cell large 
ramified processes spread out into the superficial layer of the grey 
matter {dendrUes). 




The dendrites of the cells of Purkinje spread out in planes transverse 
to the direction of the lamelhe of the organ, so that they present 
a different appearance according to whether the section is taken across 
the Umellee or along them (compare fig. 273, L and IL). These 
dendrites are invested at their attachment to the cell, and for some 
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extent along their branchings, by a basket-work formed of the terminal 
arborisation of some of the fibres of the medullary centre other than 
those which are continuous with the axis-cylinder processes of the same 
cells (fig. 275). The body of the cell of Purkinje is further invested 
by a felt-work of fibrils formed by the arborisation of axis-cylinder 
processes of nerve-cells in the outer layer of the grey matter (fig. 274). 
Each cell has therefore a double investment of this nature, one covering 
the dendrites, the other the body of the cell 

The granules of the inner layer of grey matter are mostly small 
nerve-cells, with a few extended dendrites penetrating amongst the 
other granules, and an axis-cylinder process which is directed between 
the cells of Purkinje into the outer layer. After penetrating a greater 
or less distance into this layer it bifurcates, and its two branches pass 
in opposite directions at right angles to the main stem, and parallel 
to the direction of the lamella (fig. 273, I.). What ultimately becomes 
of them is not known. In sections cut across the lamellae the cut ends 
of these fibres give a finely punctated appearance to the outer layer 
(fig. 273, II.). 

Ramifying amongst the cells of the granule-layer are peculiar fibres 
derived from the white centre, and characterised by having tufts of fine 
short branches at intervals like tufts of moss (fig. 275, m). These are 
termed by Cajal the moss-fibres ; they end partly in the granule layer, 
partly in the molecular layer. 

Structure of the cerebrum. — The grey matter of the cerebral cortex 
is described as being composed of a number of layers, but they are not 
sharply marked oflf from one another, and they vary in relative develop- 
ment in different regions of the cortex. The following are usually 
distinguished. 

1. .A thin peripheral stratum (molecular layer) containing a few 
scattered cells, which are mostly neuroglia-cells. They tend to take a 
direction vertical to the surface (fig. 276). In the most superficial 
part of this layer, immediately imder the pia mater, is a thin stratum 
of medullated nerve-fibres, and besides these the layer contains a large 
number of non-medullated fibres, many of which are ramified. They 
are derived from the nerve-processes of some of the deeper nerve-cells 
of the cortex. Intermingled with these fibres are a certain number of 
ramified nerve-cells, most of which have two (sometimes three) axis- 
cylinder processes, all of which terminate by arborisation within the 
adperfidal layer. 

jL A lay^r of closely set small pyramidal nerve-cells several deep 
(fafvr. tfmM puromids). 

4 JLilqrfr d medium-sized pyramidal cells less closely set, with 
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small granular-like cells amongst them {layer of larger pyramids). The 
pyramidal cells are larger in the deeper parts of the layer. 

4. A layer of small irregular polymorphous cells. In the psycho- 
motor region of the cortex (portions of the frontal and parietal lobes) 
pyramidal cells of very large size extend amongst these polymorphous 
cells, and are disposed in small clusters or " nests " (Be van Lewis, Betz) 
(figs. 279, 280). 

5. A layer of small scattered cells, many of a fusiform shape. This 
layer lies next to the white centre. It is not always distinct from the 
polymorphous layer. In the island of Reil this stratum is considerably 
developed, and is separajbed from the rest of the grey matter by a layer 
of white substance. It is here known as the clavMrum (see fig. 285, cL). 

From the white centre bundles of meduUated nerve-fibres pass in 
vertical streaks through the deeper layers of the grey matter, to lose 
themselves amongst the pyramidal cells of the more superficial layers. 
Some of these fibres are continuous with the axis-cylinder processes of 
the pyramidal and polymorphous cells, and therefore take origin in the 
cortex ; others are passing into the cortex to end amongst the cells of 
the several layers in free arborisations. The axis-cylinder processes of 
the pyramidal cells pass into the white centre. Here some of them are 
continued either directly or by collaterals into the corpus callosum, 
and go through this to the cortex of the opposite hemisphere (commis- 
sural fibres) ; others join association fihres which run longitudinally or 
transversely, eventually to pass again into the grey matter of other 
parts of the same hemisphere ; whilst others again, especially those of 
the largest pyramidal cells, extend downwards through the corona 
radiata and internal capsule, and become fibres of the pyramidal tract 
{projection fihres). As they pass down through the white matter of the 
hemisphere they give off collateral fibres to the corpus callosum and 
to the basal ganglia (corpus striatum and optic thalamus) (see diagram, 
fig. 253, p. 222). 

There is, as already stated, a great amount of variation met with in 
the relative extent of development of the above layers. Some of these 
variations are exemplified in the accompanying drawings of preparations 
from the monkey's cerebral cortex by Bevan Lewis. From these it will 
be seen that smaller sized cells prevail in the sensory regions of the 
cortex (occipital, temporal) ; larger and fewer cells occur in the psycho- 
motor parts. The structure of the hippocampal region presents so 
many peculiarities as to necessitate a special description. 

In the hippocampus major and hippocampal gyrus (fig. 283) the 
superficial layer of neurolgia and the white stratum, which overlies it 
as a thin band in other parts of the cortex, are both very strongly 
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marked (5, 6), the neuroglia-layer having a very distinctly reticular 
aspect, and teing in part beset with email cells. All the rest of tbc 
thickness of the grey matter appears mainly to contain long conical 
cells (fig, 282, 5 ; fig. 283, 3, i), the distal processes or apices of which 
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are prolonged into fibres which lose themselves in the superficial layer 
of neuroglia. The pyramidal cells rest upon the white centre, here 
known as the (dveus (1), which is the part of the hippocampus Been 
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'within the ventricle, and which is prolonged externally into the fimbria 
(Fi), where its fibres become longitudinal in direction. 

In the dentate gyrus (fasda denlaia, fig. 283, Fd) the pyramidal 
cells are arranged in an irregularly radiating manner, occupying the 
centre of the convolution, and surrounded by a ring of closely packed 
small cells (*). External to these is a thick layer of superficial neu- 
K^lia (7). 

The olfaotory tract is an outgrowth of the brain which was ori- 
ginally hollow, and remains so in many animals; but in man the 
cavity has become obliterated, and the centre is occupied by neuroglia, 
containing no nerve-cells. Outside the central neuroglia lies the white 
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or medullary substance, consisting of bundles of longitudinal white 
fibres. Most externally is a thin superficial layer of neuroglia. 

The olfactory bulb (fig. 284) has a more complicated structure. 
DOTSally there is a flattened ring of longitudinal white bundles inclos- 
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ing neuroglia (1, 2, 3), as in the olfactoTy tract, but below this ring 
several layers are recognised as follows : — 

1. A white or mMullary layer (fig. 284, 4, 5), characterised by the 
presence of a large number of small cells ("granules") with reticulating 
bundles of mednllated nerve-fibres running longitudinally between 
them. 

2. A layer of large nerte-celh (6), with smaller ones intermingled, the 
whole embedded in an interlacement of fibrils which are mostly derived 
from the cell-dendrites. From the shape of most of the large cells of 
this layer (fig. 285, i«.c.) it has been termed the "mitral" layer. These 
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cells send their axis-cylinder processes upwards into the next layer, 
and they eventually become fibres of the olfactory tract and pass along 
this to the base of the brain, giving ofF numerous collaterals into the 
bulb as they pass backwards (v. Gehuchton). 

3. The lar/er of olfactory glontemli (fig, 284, 7 ; fig. 285, gl.) consists of 
rounded nest-like interlacements of fibrils which are derived on the 
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one hand from the terminal arborisations of the non-medullated fibres 
which form the subjacent layer, and on the other hand from arborisa- 
tions of descending processes of the large ** mitral " cells of the layer 
above. 

4. This is the layer of olfactory nerve-fibres (fig. 284, 8), which are all 
non-medullated, and are continued from the olfactory fibres of the 
Scheiderian or olfactory mucous membrane of the nasal fossae. In 
this mucous membrane they take origin from the bipolar olfactory 
cells which are characteristic of the membrane (see Lesson XLIV., fig. 
309), and they end in arborisations within the olfactory glomeruli, 
where they come in contact with the arborisations of the mitral cells. 
The relations of the olfactory cells and fibres to the mitral cells and 
the continuation of the axis-cylinders of the latter upwards and back- 
wards to join the optic tract are shown in the accompanying diagram 
(fig. 285). These relations have only recently been elucidated by the 
employment of the method of Grolgi (see Appendix), chiefly by the 
researches of Golgi himself and of R. y Cajal. 

Basal ganglia. — Besides the grey matter of the cerebral cortex the 
cerebral hemispheres conceal in their deeper parts certain other masses 
of grey substance (figs. 286, 287). The principal of these are the 
corpus striatum {nucleus caudatus, n.c. and nucleus lenticularis, n.L) and 
optic thalamus (th.). Between them run the bundles of white fibres 
which are passing upwards from the cms cerebri, forming a white 
lamina termed the internal capsule. Above the level of these nuclei the 
internal capsule expands into the medullary centre of the hemisphere. 

The nucleus caudatus of the corpus striatum is composed of a 
reddish-grey neuroglia containing both moderately large and small 
multipolar nerve-cells. It receives fibres from the part of the internal 
capsule which separates it from the nucleus lenticularis, and next to the 
lateral ventricle it is covered by a thin layer of neuroglia (ependyma), 
and over this by the epithelium of the cavity. 

The nucleus lenticularis, which corresponds in position internally 
with the island of Reil externally, is divided by two white laminse into 
three zones. It is separated from the nucleus caudatus and optic 
thalamus by the internal capsule (figs. 286, ^87, ix.), which consists of 
the bundles of medullary fibres which are passing between the white 
centre of the hemisphere and the cms cerebri ; it receives on its inner 
side many white fibres from the capsule, and these impart to it a 
radially striated aspect. Many of the nerve-cells of the nucleus lenti- 
cularis contain yellow pigment. 

The optic thalamus, which lies at the side of the third ventricle 
and forms part of the floor of the lateral ventricle, is covered externally 
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by a layer of white fibres, most marked next to the internal capsule, 
fibres from which pass into the thalamus and serve to connect it with 
the hemisphere. 

The grey matter of the thalamus (fig. 286) is partially subdivided by 
an oblique white lamina into a smaller, inner (i), and a larger, outer, 
nucleus (e); these contain a number of small scattered nerve-cells. 
Anteriorly another portion of grey matter (a) is divided oflF in a similar 
way ; this contains comparatively large nerve-cells. 

Attached to the optic thalamus below and externally are the two 
geniculate bodies which are connected with the optic tract. Of the two 
geniculate bodies the outer has a lamellated structure consisting of 
alternating layers of grey and white matter. This external geniculate 
body also has a much closer connection with the optic tract than the 
inner ; indeed, it is doubtful whether the latter receives any fibres from 
the tract. 

The tegmentum of the crus cerebri is prolonged below the thala- 
mus opticus into a mass of grey substance, with longitudinally and 
obliquely crossing white bundles, which is known under the name of 
subthalamic substance. In it at least three parts differing from one 
another in structure may be distinguished (see fig. 286, 1, 2, 3). 

The pineal gland, which is developed in the roof of the third 
ventricle, is composed of a number of tubes and saccules lined and 
sometimes almost filled with epithelium, and containing deposits of 
earthy salts {brain-sand). These deposits may, however, *occur in other 
parts of the brain. The follicles are separated from one another by 
vascular connective-tissue derived from the pia mater. ^ 

The pituitary body is a small reddish mass which lies in the sella 
turcica, and is connected with the third ventricle by the infundibulum. 
It consists of two lobes, a larger anterior, and a smaller posterior. 
The anterior lobe is originally developed as a hollow protrusion of the 
buccal epithelium. It consists of a number of tubules, which are lined 
by epithelium, and united by connective tissue. In some of the tubes 
the epithelium is ciliated, and sometimes a colloid substance like that 
occurring in the vesicles of the thyroid has been found in them. 

The posterior lobe of the pituitary body, although developed from the 
floor of the third ventricle, contains scarcely any perceptible nervous 
elements in the adult. It consists chiefly of vascular connective tissue. 

The membranes of the brain are similar in general structure to those 
of the spinal cord, p. 216. The dura mater is, however, more closely 

1 In the chameleon and some other reptiles, the pineal is better developed, and 
is connected by nerve-fibres with a rudimentary median eye of invertebrate type, 
placed upon the upper surface of the head. 
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adherent to the under surface of the bony cavity than is the case in 
the vertebral canal. The arachnoid is in many places close to the dura 
mater, and separated by a wide subarachnoid space, which is bridged 
across by finely reticulating bands of areolar tissue (subarachnoid 
trabeculse) from the pia mater. In the vicinity of the longitudinal 
sinus, small rounded elevations (arachnoidal villi, Pacchionian glands) 
project into the dura mater, and even become embedded in the skull 
itself. The pia mater is closely adherent to the surface of the brain, 
and dips into all the sulci, but without forming actual folds (Tuke). 
In it the blood-vessels ramify before passing into the substance of the 
brain, and they are accompanied, as they thus enter the cerebral sub- 
stance, by prolongations of the pia mater, which do not, however, 
closely invest them, but leave a clear space around each vessel, presum- 
ably for the passage of lymph (perivascular space). The capillary net- 
work is much closer in the grey than in the white matter. 
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LESSONS XLII. AND XLIIL 

STRUCTURE OP THE EYELIDS AND OF THE PARTS OP 

THE EYEBALL. 

LESSON XLIL 

I. Sections of the eyelid vertical to its surfaces and transverse to its long 
axis. The lid should be hardened in alcohol, and the sections may be stained 
with hsematoxylin and mounted in the usual manner in Canada balsam. 

Notice the long sacculated Meibomian glands lying in dense connective 
tissue close to the conjunctival surface, and their ducts opening at the 
margin of the lid. External to these the small fibres of the orbicularis pal- 
pebrarum cut across ; a few of the fibres of the muscle lie on the conjunctival 
side of the duct. A short distance from the Meibomian gland may be 
observed another tolerably large sebaceous gland ; outside this again are the 
eyelashes. In the skin covering the outer surface of the eyelid a few small 
hairs may be seen. At the attached part of the eyelid are some l^undles of 
involuntary muscular fibres cut longitudinally in the section, and in the upper 
eyelid the fibrous attachment of the elevator muscle may be observed attached 
to the dense connective tissue. 

Make a general sketch under a low power. 

2. Sections through the posterior part of an eyeball that has been hardened 
in Muller's fluid. The sections are stained and mounted in the usual way. 
These sections will show the relative thickness of the several coats and the 
layers of which each coat is formed. Sections which pass through the point 
of entrance of the optic nerve will also exhibit the manner in which the 
nerve-fibres pierce the several coats to reach the inner surface of the retina. 
The modifications which are found in the neighbourhood of the yellow spot 
may also be made out if the sections have been taken from the human eye. 

3. Sections of the anterior half of an eyeball which has been hardened in 
Miiller's fluid. These sections should pass through the middle of the cornea. 
The lens may be left in dtu^ but this renders the preparation of the sections 
and the mounting of them much more difficult on account of the extreme 
hardness which is imparted to the lens-tissue by alcohol.^ 

In these sections make a general sketch under a low power, showing the 
relations of the several parts one with another ; and study carefully, and sketch 
in detail, the layers or the cornea, the place of junction of the cornea and 
sclerotic, the ciliary muscle, the muscular tissue of the iris, the mode of sus- 
pension of the lens, and the pars ciliaris retinae. 

4. Mount in glycerine thin tangential sections of a cornea stained with 
chloride of gold by Cohnheim's method. Sketch three or four of the con- 
nective-tissue cells (corneal corpuscles). The arrangement and distribution 

1 The celloidin method of embedding is well-adapted for preparations of this kind (see 
Appendix). 

R 
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of the nerve-fibres and their termmation amongst the epithelium-cells as 
shown in chloride of gold preparations have been already studied (Lesson 
XXL). 

5. Mount in Canada balsam sections of a cornea which has been stained 
with nitrate of silver. Notice the branched cell-spaces corresponding with 
the connective-tissue cells of the last preparation. 

[This preparation is best made by rubbing the surface of the cornea with 
lunar caustic after scraping off the epithelium. After ten or fifteen minutes 
(by which time the nitrate of silver will have penetrated the thickness of the 
cornea) the eye is washed with distilled water, and exposed to the light. 
When brown, tangential sections may be made, for which purpose the comea 
may be hardened in spirit.] 



LESSON XLIIL 

1. Remove the sclerotic from the anterior part of an eye which has been 
preserved in Muller's fluid, and tear off thin shreds from the surface of the 
choroid, including amongst them portions of the ciliary muscle. Stain the 
shreds with hsematoxylin and mount them in Farrant. Sketch the branched 
pigment-cells, the elastic network, the mode of attachment of the fibres of 
the ciliary muscle, etc. 

2. Injected preparation of choroid and iris. Mount in Canada balsam por- 
tions of the choroid coat and iris from an eye, the blood-vessels of which have 
been filled with coloured injection. Make sketches showing the arrangement 
of the capillaries' and veins. 

3. Teased preparation of retina. Break up with needles in a drop of 
glycerine a minute fragment of retina which has been placed in 1 per cent, 
osmic acid solution for a few hours, and has subsequently been kept in dilute 
glycerine. Complete the separation of the retinal elements by tapping the 
cover-glass. Draw carefully under a high power some of the isolated 
elements — e.g. the rods and cones with their attached fibres and nuclei, the 
inner granules, the ganglion-cells, the fibres of Miiller, hexagonal pigment- 
cells, etc. In some of the fragments the arrangement of the elements in the 
retinal layers may be made out even better than in actual sections.^ 

Measure the length and diameter of some of the cones, the length of the 
cone-fibres, and the diameter of some of the outer and inner nuclei. 

4. Teased preparation of lens. Separate in water the fibres of a crystalline 
lens which nas Tbeen macerated for some days in bichromate of potash solu- 
tion. Sketch some of the fibres, together and separate. 



The eyelids (fig. 288) are covered externally by the skin, and inter- 
nally or posteriorly by a mucous membrane, the conjunctiva^ which is 
reflected from them over the globe of the eye. They are composed in 
the main of connective tissue, which is dense and fibrous under the 
conjunctiva, where it forms what is known as the tarsus. 

Embedded in the tarsus is a row of long sebaceous glands (the 

^ The distribution of the nerve-fibres and cell-processes within the retina can only he 
made out satisfactorily by the employment of Golgi's method (see Appendix). 
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Meibomian glands f) the ducta of which open at the edge of the eyelid. 
The rest of the thickness of the ej elid is composed of a somewhat loose 
connective tisane and contains the bundles of the orbieidaris muscle (6). 
In the upper eyehd the levator paipelyr<F is inserted into the tarsus by a 
fibrous expansion and some bundles of involuntary muscle are also 




present near the attaobment of the eyelid. The skin has the usual 
structure; it contains small sweat-glands and the follicles of small 
hairs, and, in addition, at the edge of the eyelid, the large hair-follicles 
from which the eyelashes grow. The epithelium of the conjunctiva 
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palpebrse is columnar, passing at the edge of the lid into the stratified 
epithelium of the skin ; it also becomes stratified in the part which is 
reflected over the globe of the eye. The nerves of the conjunctiva 
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terminate for the most part in end-bulbs, which in man are spheroidal; 
and formed chiefly of a small mass of polyhedral cells, but in the cslT 
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and most {iniiuals they are elliptical, and consist of a core and lamel- 
lated sheath (see Lesson XXL). 

The lachrymal gland may be briefly mentioned in connection with 
the eyelid. It is a compound racemose gland, yielding a watery secre- 
tion, and resembling in structure the serous galivary glands, such as the 
parotid. Its ducts, of which there are several, open at the upper fold 
of the conjunctiva, near its outer extremity. 

The Bolerotio coat is composed of dense fibrous tissue, the bundles 
of which are intimately interlaced. It is thickest at the back of the 
eyeball. It is covered oxternatly with a lymphatic epithelium, while 
internally it is lined by a layer of connective tissue containing pig- 
ment-cells, which give it a brown appearance {lamina fusca). At the 
entrance of the optic nerve the sclerotic is prolonged into the sheath 
of that nerve, the bundles of which, piercing the coat, give a sieve-like 
aspect to the part (lamina cribrosa, fig. 298, L). 




Pro. 290. -A. CORPUHCLKS OF THE Hat's CORNEA. (From a preparation treated 
with chloride of gold.) b, Csll-hPaceb ok THB rat's cObSKa. (From a 
preparation gtained witb nitrate of ailver.) 

The cornea (fig. 289) consists of the following layers enumerated 
ftom before back :■ — 

1. A stToiified epithelium continuous with the epithelium of the 
TMnjunctiva (1), 

2. A thin lamina of homogeneous connective tissue (membrane of 
Jimiman), upon which the deepest cells of the epithelium rest (2). 

3. A thick layer of fibrous connective tissue which forms the proper 
substance of the cornea (3). This is continuous laterally with the tissue 
of the sclerotic. It is composed of bundles of white fibres arranged in 
regular lamina, the direction of the fibres crossing one another at right 
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angles in the alternate lamiuae. Between the laminie lie flattened con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles, which are branched and united by their 
processes into a continuous network ; there is of course a corresponding 
network of cell-spaces (fig. 290, A, B). In vertical sections the cells 
appear narrow and spindle-shaped (fig. 289, c). In the superficial 
laminae there are a few bundles of fibres which run obliquely towards 
the surface {a). 

4, A homogeneous elastic layer (membrane of Descemd, fig. 289, 4). 
This completely covers the back of the cornea, but at the angle which 
the cornea forms with the iris it breaks up into separate fibres, which 
are continued into the iris as the ligavumtum pectinaluvi, or pillari) of 
the iris. 




5. A layer of pavement-epithelium (endothelium of Descemet's mem- 
brane) covering the posterior surface of the elastic lamina, and lining 
the front of the anterior chamber of the eye (fig. 289, 5). At the aides 
it is continued over the ligamentum pectinatum into a similar endothe- 
lium, covering the anterior surface of the iris (fig. 294). The cells of 
the epithelium of Descemet's membrane are separated from one another 
by intercellular spaces, bridged across by bundles of fibrils which pass 
through the cells. 

The nerves of the cornea pass in from the peripheTy, losing their 
medullary sheath as they enter the corneal substance. They form a 
primary plexus in the substantia propria, a secondary or sub-epithelial 
plexus immediately under the epithelium which covers the anterior 
surface, and a terminal plexus of fine fibrils which pass from the sub- 
epithelial plexus in pencil-like tufts and become lost between the epi- 
thelium-cells (see figs. 125, 126, Lesson XXI.). There are no blood- 
vessels or lymphatics in the cornea, although they come close up to its 
margin. 

The choroid or vasonlar ooat of the eye is of a black colour in many 
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animals, but in the human eye it is dark brown. It i 
connective tiaaue, the cells of which are large and filled with pigment 
(figs. 291, 292), and it contains in its inner part a close network of 
blood-vessels, and in its anterior part the involuntary muscular fibres 
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of the ciliary muscle, which pass backwards from their origin at the 
junction of the cornea and sclerotic, to be inserted into the choroid. 
The choroid is separable into the following layers, enumerated from 
mtiiout in : — 



STRXJCTURE OF THE LHOROID COAT. a6Q 

1. The lamina supvchwoidea (fig. 291, d). This is a thin membrane 
composed of homogeneous connective tissue pervaded by a network of 
fine elastic fibres, and containing many large branched pigment- cells 
and lymph-corpuscles (fig. 292). It is covered superficially by a delicate 
Ijnnphatic endothelium, and is separated from the lamina fusca by a cleft- 
like lymphatic space which is bridged across here and there by the 
passage of vessels and nerves, and by bands of connective tissue. 

2. The vtiseular layei' of the choroid (tig. 291, h), whicli resembles 
the suprachoroid ea in structure, but contains the blood-vessels of the 
coat. In its outer part are the larger vessels (arteries and veins), the 
veins having a peculiar vorticose aixangement; in its inner part 




(chorio-capillaris) are the capillaries, which form an extremely close 
network with elongated meshes, the capillaries radiating from the 
extremities of the small arteries and veins in a highly characteristic 
manner (fig. 293). In the ciliary processes the vessels have for the 
most part a longitudinal direction, but there are numerous convoluted 
transversely disposed capillaries uniting the longitudinal vessels (fig. 396). 

3. Lining the inner surface of the choroid is a very thin transparent 
membrane known as the membrane of Srach (fig. 291, a). 

The ciliary muscle of Bowman consists of involuntary muscular bundles 
which arise at the corn eo*scl erotic junction, and pass meridionally back- 
wards to be inserted into the choroid (fig. 294, K). Many of the 
deeper-seated bundles take an oblique direction, and these pass gradu- 
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ally into others which run circularly around the circumference of the 
iris, and on a level with the ciliary processes. This set of circularly 
arranged bundles constitutes the drcu^or ciliary musde of H. Muller{Z); 
it is most marked in hypermetropic eyes. 

The iris is that part of the vascular coat of the eye which extends In 
front of the lens. It is continuous with the choroid and has a similar 
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of the iris nearly to the pupil, lying close to the poaterior surface and 
constituting the dUaiatur miiacle (£).' 

The back of the iris ia covered by » thick layer of pigmented 
epithelium (uvea) continuous with the epithelium of the pars ciliaris 
retinse. 

The blood-vessels of the iris converge towards the pupil (fig. 296, f). 
Near the pupil the smnll arteries form a small anastomotic circle, from 
which capillaries arise and pass still nearer the pupil, around which 
they form a close capillary network. 




A large number of nerve-fibres are distributed to the choroid and 
iris, probably going chiefly to the muscular tissue (ciliary muscle and 
sphincter and dilatator iridis). 

The letina consists of the eight layers shown in the accouijuuiying 
figure (fig. 297), numbered as they occur from within out. 

The inner surface of the retina, which is smooth, rests u[)On the 
byaloid niembiuno of the vitreoiis humour. It is formed of the united 
bases of the fibres of Miiller, which will be afterwards described. 

The lai/er of Mrw-fihres is formed by the expansion of the optic nerve 

after it has passed through the coats of the eye {fig. 298), At its en- 

' Tlie existencB of a ililatiitor \b denied by some hiatologistH. 
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trance it forms a slight eminence {collicvlus nervi optici). The nerve- 
fibres lose their medullary sheath on reaching the retina. Some of 
the fibres pass through the ganglionic and molecular layers to form a 
terminal arborisation in the inner nuclear layer (fig. 299). The layer 
of nerve-fibres becomes gradually thinner in the anterior part of the 
retina. 

The layer of nerve-cells, or ganglionic layer, is composed of nerve-cells 
somewhat like the cells of Purkinje of the cerebellum but varying in 
size, although those of large size are prevalent in most parts of the 
retina. On the other hand, in the yellow spot small bipolar nerve-cells 
are met with, and they may here lie several deep. These nerve-cells 
have on the one side a fine axis-cylinder process prolonged into a fibre 
of the layer just noticed, and on the other a thick branching process, the 
ramifications of which terminate in the next layer in flattened arborisa- 
tions at different levels (fig. 300, A, B, C). 

The inner molecular layer is comparatively thick, and has an appear- 
ance very like the grey matter of the nerve-centres. A few nuclei are 
scattered through it, and it is traversed by the processes of the nerve- 
cells and of the inner granules, and by fibres from the optic nerve layer 
as well as by the fibres of Miiller. 

The inner nuclear layer is mainly composed of bipolar nerve-cells con- 
taining large nuclei (inner granules). The processes of these cells (fig. 
301, D) extend on the one hand inwards into the inner molecular layer 
where they spread out into terminal arborisations at different levels, 
whilst the other process is directed outwards, and, after forming an 
arborisation in the outer molecular layer, is continued on as far as the 
external limiting membrane, where it appears to end in a free pointed 
extremity (E). Besides these bipolar nerve-cells, there are other inner 
granules which are different in character, having ramified processes 
which only extend into one or other of the molecular layers, in which 
the bodies of these cells are often partly embedded. The cells in ques- 
tion are partly of the nature of neuroglia-cells (fig. 301, C and H), but 
others (A, B, I) may perhaps be regarded as nerve-cells, since they have 
been noticed to give off, besides branching processes or dendrites, which 
ramify in the molecular layer, an axis-cylinder process which may 
extend into the nerve-fibre layer. The fibres of Miiller have nucleated 
enlargements (J) in the inner nuclear layer. 

The outer molecular layer is thin, and is composed mainly of the arborisa- 
tions of the inner granules and of the rod-and-cone fibres (fig. 301; 5). 

As far as the outer molecular layer the retina may be said to consist 
of nervous elements, but beyond this layer it is formed of modified 
epith elium-cells. 



STRUCTURE OF THE RETINA. 
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The oa/w nuclear layer and the layer of rods and cones are compoBed of 
elements which are continuous through the two layers, and they ebould 
properly, therefore, be described aa one. It may be termed the sensor;/ 
or nerve-epithelium of the retina (fig, 302, 6 and 7). The elements of 
which this nerve-epithelium consiata are elongated, nucleated cells of 
two kinds. The most numerous, which we may term the rod-elements, 
consist of peculiar rod-like structures (rods proper) set closely side by 
aide, and each of which is prolonged internally into a fine varicose fibre 
{rod-Jibre) which swells out at one part of its course into a nucleated 
enlargement, and ultimately ends in an arborisation within the outer 




FlO. 302.— DiAOBAMMATIO RBPBBSKSTATION _. . 

EPITHELIAL ELKIIBNTS OP THE RETINA. (After Sohwalbe.) 
The deaigmttioD of the Dumtaers Ih the same u Id Ag. H', 

molecular layer. The rod proper consists of two segments, an outer 
cylindrical and transversely striated segment, which during life has a 
purplish-red colour, and an inner slightly bulged segment, which in 
part of its length is longitudinally striated. The nucleus of the rod- 
element often has, in the fresh condition, a transversely shaded aspect 
(fig. 302). The cone-elements are formed of a conical tapering external 
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part, the cons proper, which is directly prolonged into a nucleated 
enlargement, fix)in the farther side of which the cane-JU/re, considerably 
thicker than the rod-fibree, passes inwards, to terminate by an ex- 
panded arborisation in the outer molecular layer. The cone proper, 
like the rod, is formed of two segments, the outer of which, much the 
smaller, is transversely striated, the inner, bulged segment being longi- 
tudinally striated. The inner ramified ends of the rod-and-cone fibres 
are believed to come in contact with the arborisations of the' inner 
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granules, and through these olements and their arborisations in the 
inner molecular layer a connection ia probably brought about with the 
ganglionic-cells and nerve-fibres of the innermost layers. There 
appears, however, to be no anatomical continuity between the several 
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elements, but merely an interlacement of ramified fibrils (fig. 301), In 
birds, reptiles, and amphibia, a small oil-globule, often brightly coloured 
red, yellow, or green, is found in the inner segment of each cone, and other 
variations of structure are met with in animals. The cones are most 
numeroua at the back of the retina ; they are fewer in number, and the 
rods are proportionally more numerous, towards the anterior part. 

The jngmentarij layer forms the moat external part of the retina. It 
consists of hexagonal epithelium-cells (fig. 303), which are smooth exter- 
.nally where they rest against the choroid, but are prolonged internally 
into fine filaments which extend between the rods. The pigment-granules, 
many of which are in the form of minute crystals, lie in the inner 
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part of the cell, and after prolonged exposure to the light they are 
found extending along the cell-proecBses between the rods (Kiihne), 
their function being probably connected with the reatorabion of the 
purple colouring matter which has been bleached by the light. This 
extension of the pigment is accompanied by a shortening of the cone» 
(Engelmann). 

Fibres of itfii/Ztr.— The fibres of Miiller (fig. 297, fig, 301, /, an* 
fig. 304) are long stiff fibres which pass through several of the retinal- 
layers. Commencing at the inner surface of the retina by expandetS 
bases which unite with one another to form the so-called internal 
limiting membrane (fig. 297), the fibres pass through all the layers in 
succession, until they reach the outer nuclear layer. Here they branch 
and expand into a sort of reticular tissue which serves to support tho 
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fibres and nuclei of the rod-and-cone elements. At the bases of the 
rods and cones, this sustentacular tissue ceases, being here bounded by 
a distinct mai^n which has been called the external limiting membrane 
(fig, 30i, m.e.l), but delicate sheaths pass from it round the bases of 
the rods and cones. Each Miillerian fibre, as it passes through the 
inner nuclear layer, has a nucleated enlai^ement (n), indicating the 
original cell-nature of the fibre. 

There are two parts of the retina which call for special description. 

The macula Intea (yellow spot, fig. 305), with its central fovea, lies 
in the visual axis, and is the part of the retina which is most immedi- 
ately concerned in direct vision. It is characterised firstly by its 




greater thickness {except at the middle of the fovea), secondly by the 
large number of ganglion -eel 1b, which are all distinctly bipolar (2), and 
thirdly by the large number of cones it contains as compared with the 
rods. In the central fovea itself there are no rods, and the cones are 
very long and slender ; all the other layers become gradually thinned 
down almost to complete disappearance, so that the middle of the 
central fovea is the thinnest part of the retina. Since there are few 
rods, the outer nuclear layer (6) loses in great measure its appear- 
ance of being composed of closely packed nuclei, and the cone-fibres are 
very distinct. The direction of all the fibres is very oblique in this 
part of the retina. 

The para ciliarie retinae, which commences at the m-a sen-ata, where 
the retina proper abruptly ends, is composed of two epithelial layers 
(fig. 306), and has no nervous structures. Of the two layers, the 
external is a thick stratum of pigmented epithelium formed of rounded 
cells and continuous with the pigmentary layer of the retina on the 
one hand, and with the uvea of the iris on the other ; the inner is a 
layer of columnar cells, each containing an oval nucleus. 

The retina contains but few blood-vessels. The artery enters and 
the vein leaves it in the middle of the optic nerve. The larger vessels 
ramify in the nerve-fibre layer, and there are capillary networks in 
this layer and in the inner nuclear layer. There are perivascular 
lymphatic spaces around the veins and capillaries. The neural epithe- 
lium receives no blood-vessels, but is nourished from the vessels of the 
choroid. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE LENS AND VITREOUS HUMOUR. 275 

Structure of the lens. — ^The lens is a laminated fibrous body in- 
closed by a transparent elastic capsule to which, around the circum- 
ference, the fibres of the suspensory ligament are attached. Immedi- 
ately within the capsule, in front and at the sides, there is a layer of 
cubical epithelium termed the epithelium of the capsule, but at the 
margin of the lens the cells become longer and pass by a gradual 
transition into the lens-fibres (fig. 307). The fibres which compose the 
lens are long and riband-shaped, with finely serrated edges (fig. 308, A) ; 
in transverse section they appear prismatic (B). Many of the superficial 
fibres are nucleated (c), the lens-fibres having originally been developed 
by the elongation of epithelium-cells. 

The vitreous humour is composed of soft gelatinous tissue, appa- 
rently structureless when examined in the fresh condition, but contain- 
ing a few scattered amoeboid cells, the processes of which are often long 
and varicose, and the cell-bodies distended by large vacuoles. The 
hyaloid membrane, which invests the vitreous humour, is homogeneous 
and structureless except in the region of the ciliary processes, where it 
is fibrous in structure, forming the zonule of Zinn and spreading out 
into the suspensory ligament of the lens. This part of the hyaloid 
membrane is connected with a circular fibrous portion of the vitreous 
humour which serves to give additional firmness to the attachment of 
the fibres of the suspensory ligament of the lens (A. Stuart). 
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LESSON XLIV. 

STRUCTURE OF THE OLFACTORY MUCOUS MEMBRANE 
AND OF THE EXTERNAL AND MIDDLE EAR. 

1 . Vertical sections of the olfactory -mucous membrane. The sections may 
be carried either across the middle turbinate bone, after decalcification in 
0*2 per cent, chromic acid, or across the upper part of the nasal septum. 
Make a sketch under the low power. Notice the difference in the character 
of the epithelium in the olfactory and respiratory parts of the membrane. 

2. Teased preparation of the epithelium of the olfactory mucous mem- 
brane. A piece of the membrane is placed quite fresh in osmic acid ( 1 per 
cent.) for a few hours, and is then macerated for two days or more in water. 
The epithelium is broken up in dilute glycerine ; the cells easily separate 
from one another on tapping the cover-glass. Notice the two kinds of cells. 
Sketch some of the cells under a high power. ^ 

3. Sections of the external ear (these have been already studied for the 
cartilage, Lesson XII.). 

4. Sections across the cartilaginous part of the Eustachian tube. Sketch 
imder the low power. 

5. Preparation of the membrana tympani. A piece of the membrane^ 
stained with haematoxylin, and mounted flat in Canada balsam. 

Determine the composition of the membrane — i.e. the several layers com- 
posing it — by focussing carefully with the high powei'. 



STRUCTURE OF THE OLFACTORY MUCOUS MEMBRANE. 

The olfactory region of the nasal fossae includes the upper and middle^ 
turbinate processes and the upper third of the septum. It is covered 
by a soft vascular mucous membrane of a yellow colour in man. 

The epiilielium of the olfactory mucous membrane (figs. 309, 310) i& 
very thick and is composed of long tapering cells, set closely side by 
side and bounded superficially by a cuticular lamina, through which the 
free ends of the cells project. The cells are of two kinds : 1. Long 
narrow spindle-shaped or bipolar cells consisting of a larger part or 
body (6), containing the nucleus, and of two processes or poles, one (c) 
straight and cylindrical and extending to the free surface, the other {d) 

1 For investigating the connection of the olfactory cells with the olfactory nerve-fibres^ 
the method of Golgi must be employed. 
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very delicate and varicose, looking not unlike a nerve-fibril and extending 
down towards the corium. The position of the Uuclear enlargement 
varies, and with it the relative length of the two proceSBOs. The distal 
or free process terminates in a small clear projection, which passes 
beyond the cuticular membrane ; in amphibia, reptiles, and birds, and 




perhaps in some mammals, it bears fine stiff hairlike filaments (e). The 
proximal or varicose process becomes lost amongst the plexus of olfac- 
tory nerve-fibrils at the base of the epithelium ; it is connected with 
one of the fibrils and ultimately passes through the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid to end in an arborisation within one of the olfactory 
glomeruli (see diagram, fig, 285, p. 252). These cells have been termed 
lilfactory cells. 2. Long columnar epithelium-cells (a), with compara- 
tively broad cylindrical nucleated cell-bodies placed next the free 
surfaee, and long, forked, and branching tail-like pixKesses extending 
down to the corium. These are usually regarded not as sensory epithe- 
lium-cells, but merely as serving to support the proper olfactory cells. 
They are the columnar or msknlacular cells. 3. Tapering cells are pre- 
sent, at least in some animals, in the deeper part of the epithelium. 
They rest by their bases upon the corium, and project between the 
other cells, which they assist to suppori^. 
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The eorium of the olfactory mucous membrane ie also very thick 
(fig. 310). It contains numerouB blood-vessels, bundles of the olfactory 
nerve-fibres (which are non-medullated), and a largo number of serous 
glands known as Bomnan's glands (i), which open upon the surface by 
line ducts passing between the epitholium-cells. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE AUDITORY ORGAN. 

The external ear proper (jpinna) is composed of elastic fibro-cartilage, 
invested by a thin, closely adherent aldn. The skin is covered by 
small hairs, and connected with these are the usual sebaceous follicles. 
In some parts — e.g. the lobule— there is a considerable amount of 
adipose tissue ; and voluntary muscular fibres are in places attached to 
the cartilage, and may therefore be seen in sections of the ear. 

The external auditory meatus is a canal formed partly of cartilage 
continuous with that of the pinna, partly of bone. It is lined by a 
prolongation of the skin and is closed by the membrana tympani, over 
which the sldn is prolonged as a very thin layer. Near the orifice the 
sltin has hairs and sebaceous glands, and the meatus is also provided 
throughout the cartilaginous part with small convoluted tubular glands 
of a brownish. yellow colour, which yield a waxy secretion {cerwniTums 
glands). They appear to represent modified sweat-glands. 

The tympannin is lined by a mucous membrane which is continuous- 
through the Eustachian tube with -the mucous membrane of the 
pharynx ; it is also prolonged into the mastoid cells. The epitiieliam 
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is columnar and ciliated in some parts, but in others — e.g. root, promon- 
tory, ossicles, and membrana tympani — it is a pavement-epithelium. 

The membrana t3rmpsiii is a thin membrane formed of fibrous 
bundles which radiate from the umbo. Within the radial fibres are a 
few annular bundles. Covering the fibrous membrane externally ia a 
thin layer continuous with the skin of the meatus; covering it internally 
is another thin layer, derived from the mucous membrane of the 
tympanic cavity. Blood-vessels and lymphatics are distributed to the 
membrane chiefly in the cutaneous and mucous layers. 

The Sustaohi&n tube is the canal leading from the tympanum to the 
pharynx. It is formed of bone near the tympanum, but below, near 
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the pharynx, it is bounded partly by a bent piece of cartilage (fig. 311, 
1, 2), partly by fibrous tissue. The latter contains numerous mucous 
glands (6, 7), which open into the tube, and on the outer side a band of 
muscular tissue (3) which joins the tensor palati. The epithelium is 
ciliated. 
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LESSON XLV. 

STRUCTURE OF THE LABYRINTH, 

1. Sections across one of the membranous semicircular canals of a fish 
(skate). 

2. Longitudinal sections through the ampulla of a semicircular canal 
(skate). 

1 and 2 may be hardened in chromic and osmic acid (see below under 3) 
and embedded in celloidin. 

3. Vertical sections through 'the middle of the cochlea of a mammal 
(guinea-pig). 

The cochlea is put quite fresh into 0*2 per cent, chromic acid containing a 
few drops of 1 per cent, osmic acid, or into Flemming's solution (see Appendix). 
When decalcined, it is well washed, and then placed in spirit for a day or 
more. 

In preparing sections of the above three preparations it is advisable, in 
order that the epithelium should be kept in position, to embed in celloidin 
or, if the paraffin method of embedding be preferred, to fix them to the slide 
by an adhesive process. They should previously be stained in bulk. 

4. Teased preparations of the auditory epitheliimi of an ampulla or of the 
macula of the utricle, from the fish, 

5. Teased preparations of the epitheliimi of the organ of Corti from the 
guinea-pig. 

Both 4 and 5 are made from osmic preparations. 

Make sketches from all these preparations under the high power. ^ 



The labyrinth;^ which is the essential part of the auditory organ, 
consists of a complex membranous tube lined by epithelium and filled 
with endolymph, contained within a bony tube — the osseous labyrinth 
— of corresponding complexity of shape (figs. 312, 313). The mem- 
branous labyrinth does not wholly fill the bony cavity ; the rest of the 
space is occupied by perilymph. The membranous labyrinth (fig. 312) 
is composed of the utricle (u), and the three semicircular canals, each 
with an enlargement or ampulla which opens into it, the saccule (s) 
and the canal of the cochlea (c.c). 

The branches of the auditory nerve pass to certain parts only of the 
membranous labyrinth, viz. — the maculae of the utricle and saccule ; 

^For the methods of obtaining the various parts of the labyrinth for microsoopical 
examination, the reader is referred to the author's Course ofPrctcticaZ Histologp, 
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the cristse of the ampullte, and along the whole length of the canal of 
the cochlea (the shaded parts in fig. 312). 

At these places the lining epithelium is specially modified to form 
H sensory or nerve-epithelium; elsewhere it is a simple pavement- 
epithelium. 
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The membranous aemicirciilar canals and the ntricle and saccule 
are composed of fibrous tissue, which is adherent along one side to the 
endosteum of the bony canal; from the opposite side bands of fibrous 
tissue pass across the perilymph. Within the fibrous membrane is a 
thick clear tunica propria, which, in the semicircular canals, forms 
papillary elevations in the interior of the tube (figs. 314, 315). 

The places of entrance of the nerve-fibres into the ampullae are 
marked by a transverse, inwardly projecting ridge (crisla), in the 
saccule and utricle by a thickening of the tunica propria (macula). 
The epithelium at these places is formed of columnar cells (fig. 316), 
which are surmounted by long, stiff, tapering hairs {auditory hairs, 
fig. 316, h), and to these hair-ceils the axis-cylinders of the nerve-fibres 
pass directly (fig, 317); they are therefore — like the rod-and-cone- 
elements of the retina, the bipolar cells of the olfactorj- membrane, and 
the gustatory cells of the taste-buds — sensory or nerve -epithelium cells. 
Between them are a number of thin and somewhat rigid nucleated 
Cells {fibre-cells of Eetzius, fig. 317,/), which rest upon the basement- 
membrane, and are connected at their free extremity with a cuticular 
Oiembrane, through which the auditory hairs project. 
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The auditory hairs do not project free into the ondolympb, but into 
a soft mucus-like substance, of a dome-like form in the ampullfe (fig. 
316), and which in the saccule and utricle has a mass of calcareous 
particles (otoliths) embedded in it. 
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lamina of bone (spiral lamina), partly by a flat membrane (basilar 
membrane), into two parts or scdlce; the upper (supposing the cochlea 
resting base downwards) being termed the scala vestibuli (fig. 319, s,v,), 
the lower the scala tympani (s.t.) ; the latter is closed at its larger end 
by the membrane of the fenestra rotunda. The scalse are lined by 
endosteum, and are filled with perilymph, continuous with that of the 
rest of the osseous labyrinth at the conmiencement of the scala vestibuli ; 
they communicate at the apex by a small opening, the helicotrema. 

The scala vestibuli does not occupy the whole of that part of the 
bony tube of the cochlea which is above the partition. Its outer third 
is cut off by a delicate connective-tissue membrane (mernbrane of Beissner, 
fig. 319, B), which springs from near the end of the spiral lamina, and 
passes upwards and outwards to the outer wall, thus separating a canal 
(D C) triangular in section, which is lined by epithelium, and represents 
the membranous labyrinth of the cochlea (canal of the cochlea). 

Canal of the cochlea. — The floor of the canal of the cochlea is formed 
(1) of the extremity of the spiral lamina, which is thickened above by a 
peculiar kind of connective tissue, forming an overhanging projection 
known as the limbus (fig. 319, I); (2) of the basilar membrane (b,m,), 
which stretches across from the end of the bony lamina to the outer 
wall, and is attached to this by a projection of reticular connective 
tissue termed the ^ral ligament (l.sp,). 

The basilar membrane is composed of stiff, straight fibres, which 

extend from within out, and are embedded in a homogeneous stratum. 

It is covered below by a layer of connective tissue continuous with the 

endosteum of the scala tympani ; above, the modified epithelium, which 

forms the organ of Corti, rests upon it. It becomes gradually broader in 

the upper turns of the cochlea (rather more than twice as broad in the 

uppermost as in the .lowermost turn), and its constituent fibres become 

therefore gradually longer. 

The organ of Corti consists of the following structures : 

1. The rods of Corti, two series (inner and outer) of stiff, striated 

fibres of a peculiar shape, the inner rods somewhat like a human ulna, 

"the outer like a swan's head and neck (fig. 320). They rest by one ex- 

^X'emity (the foot) on the basilar membrane a short distance apart, and 

^]:« inclined towards one another, their larger ends (heads) being jointed 

together ; the series of rods thus inclose a sort of timnel, the floor of 

^hich is formed by a part of the basilar membrane. Close to their 

feet may luroally be seen the remains of the cells from which they have 

been fbnn^d. The inner rods are narrower and rather more numerous 

tbui Ite ooter. E^h outer rod has a process which extends outwards 

-^ the phalangeal process. This forms part of — 
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2. A reiiadar lamina (fig. 322, l.r.), which is a euticular stnicture 
extending like a, wire-net over the outer epitheliiim-celk of the organ 
of Corti, and ia composed of two or three series of stiff fiddle-shaped 
rings (phalanges) cemented together in such a manner as 
square or oblong apertiires through which the hair-cella {see below) 
project. 




The nucla&ted pratoplnsnilc d 



3. The Older hair-celk placed external to the rods of Corti., These 
are epithelium-cells of columnar shape arranged m three or four series 
(fig. 321,^, '/, t). The free extremity f thi, cell ii surmounted by a 
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bundle of short auditory hairs, and projects through one of the a 
in the reticular lamina ; the fixed extremity is prolonged into a stiff 
euticular process (fig. 323,^/), which ia attached to the basilar membrane. 
Between them are other supporting cells which are tapered in the same 
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manoer, but rest by thoir lai^r end upon the basilar membrane, and 
are prolonged above into a cuticular process which is attached .to the 
reticular lamina (cells of DeHers, fig. 321, z). 

4. The inn^ hair-cells (fig. 321, i), placed internal to the rods of 
Corti. They form a single series of columnar cells surmounted by 
auditory hairs, lying in close apposition to the inner rods. 

The rest of the epithelium-cells have no important characteristics. 
They are long and columnar next to the outer hair-cells, but soon 
diminish in size, becoming cubical, and in this form they are continued 
over the outer wall of the cochlear canal. Here they cover a very vas- 
cular membrane {stria vascularis, fig. 319, sir. v.), which is frequently 
pigmented : its capillary blood-vessela penetrate between the epithelium- 
cells. Internal to the inner hair-cella the epithelium also soon becomes 
cubical ; it is prolonged in this form over the limbus of the spiral 
lamina. The epithelium of Reissner's membrane is of the pavement 
variety. 

The memhraiia tectoria (fig. 319, M.t.) is a soft, fibrillated structure, 
which is attached along the upper surface of the limbus, and lies like a 
pad over the organ of Corti. It thins out towards the distal margin, 
here becoming somewhat reticiJar, and, according to RetKius, it is 
attached to the lamina reticularis. In sections it usually appears raised 
a short distance above the auditory hairs, but it is probable that it 
always rests upon them during life. 



Fig. 324.— Qenkbal view 




The fibres of the cochlear branch of the auditory nerve enter the liase 
of the columella, and run in canals through its substance, beiug gradu- 
ally deflected outwards as they pass upwards into the spiral lamina, 
at the base of which they swell out into a ganglionic cord (spiral 
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ganglion). Many, if not all the fibres, are connected with the cells of 
this ganglion. 

After traversing the spiral lamina they emerge in bundles, and the 
fibres then, having lost their medullary sheath, pass into the epithe- 
lium of the inner hair-cell region. Hero some of them are directly 
continuous with the inner hair-cells, whilst others pass in the form 
of delicate fibrils across the tunnel of Corti, to become applied 
to the outer hair-cells (fig. 321) ; but there does not appear to be a 
direct continuity in this case between the nerve-fibrils and the cell- 
substance. 
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APPENDIX. 



Qeneral Methods of Preserving and Hardening Tissues and Organs.— 

The fluids which are most commonly used are alcohol, chromic acid solution 
(1 in 200 to 1 in 500, to which glacial acetic acid may advantageously be 
added in the proportion of 2 parts acetic acid to 1000 chromic solution), picric 
acid solution (saturated, either alone or containing 2 parts of sulphuric acid 
to 1000), osmic acid solution (1 per cent.), bichromate of potash solution (2 
per cent.), Miiller^s fluid (bichromate of potash 2J parts, sulphate of soda 1 
part, water 100 parts), Erlicki's fluid (which is the same as MuUer's, but with 
sulphate of copper in place of sulphate of soda), and bichromate of ammonia 
(2 per cent.). For preserving the structure of cells and nuclei the best 
general fixing and hardening fluid is that recommended by Flemming. This 
consists of 15 vols, of 1 per cent, chromic acid, 4 vols, of 2 per cent, osmic 
acid, and 1 vol. glacial acetic acid. It may advantageously be diluted with 
from two to five times its bulk of water before use. The following methods 
of hardening the several tissues and organs are found to give good general 
results : — 

Tissue or Organ. Hardening Fluid. 

Bladder Chromic acid or alcohol 

Blood-vessels .... Alcohol or bichromate of potash. 

Brain Bichromate of ammonia or MuUer's 

fluid. 

Elastic ligament . . Bichromate of potash. 

Embryos Ohromic acid or picric acid. 

Eve MuUer^s fluid. 

Eyelids Alcohol. 

Ganglia Picric acid or MuUer's fluid. 

Heart Alcohol or bichromate of potash. 

Injected organs . . Alcohol. 

Intestine Distend with chromic acid or with 

a mixture of equal parts alcohol 
and I per cent, chromic acid solu- 
tion, or with picric acid. 

Kidney MuUer^s fluid. 

Lachrymal gland . . Alcohol. 

Larynx Chromic acid. 

Liver Miillei^s fluid. 
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Tissue or Organ. 




Hardening Fluid. 


Lung Distend with chromic acid or with 


alcohol and chromic acid. 


Mammary gland . Alcohol. 


Marrow of bone . Alcohol. 


Muscular tissue, striated . . Alcohol. 


„ non-striate<l . Chromic acid. 




CFiRophagus .... Distend with chromic acid. 


Ovary Chromic acid. 


Pancreas Alcohol. 


Retina Mil ller's fluid. 


Salivary glands .... Alcohol 


Sclerotic and cornea . Alcohol or MuUer's fluid. 


Skin Alcohol. 


Spinal cord .... Miillers fluid. 


Spleen MuUer's fluid, picric acid, or alcohol 


Stomach Distend with chromic acid, or with 


alcohol and chromic acid, or with 


picric acid. 


Suprarenal capsule . . . Alcohol 


Tendon and ligament 




Alcohol. 


Testis .... 




Alcohol. 


Thymus gland . 






Alcohol. 


Thyroid gland . 






Alcohol 


Tongue 






Miiller's fluid or alcohol 


Tonsils 






Alcohol. 


Trachea 






Chromic acid and alcohol. 


Ureter 






Chromic acid and alcohol. 


Uterus 


• 1 


1 1 


Chromic acid and alcohol. 
Ill 111 1 li • I 



Tissues to be liardened in alcohol should usually be placed at once in strong 
methylated spirit, or, better, in absolute alcohol They are ready for cutting 
as soon as they are dehydrated ; as a rule they may be left indefinitely in 
alcohol without deterioration. Organs which contain much fibrous tissue, 
such as the skin and tendons, should not go into strong alcohol, but should 
be hardened in about 70 per cent, strength ; otherwise they become too hard 
to cut. 

For tissues that are to be hardened in chromic acid an immersion of from 
7 to 14 days is generally necessary ; they may then be placed in alcohol for 
preservation and to complete the process of hardening. The spirit should be 
changed once or twice. 

Organs placed in bichromate of potash or Miiller's fluid are ready for 
section in a fortnight or three weeks ; they may, however, be left for a much 
longer time in those fluids without deterioration. With picric acid the 
hardening process is generally complete in 2 or 3 days ; the organs may 
then be transferred to spirit, which ought to be frequently changed. 
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The hardening of the brain and spinal cord in Muller^s fluid takes from 
3 weeks to as many months. It can be hastened by warmth or by placing 
small pieces in Marchi's fluid (see below), after they have been a week or 10 
days in Miiller. 

In no case should the pieces of tissue to be hardened be too thick for the 
fluid readily to penetrate to every part. They should be taken as soon after 
death as possible. Each piece should have from 10 to 20 times its bulk of 
hardening fluid, and this should always be changed after a few hours. 

Embedding of Hardened Tissues, and Preparation of Sections.— 

Sections are most advantageously made with some form of microtome. It is 
generally needful to support the hardened tissue whilst it is being cut, and 
with this object it is embedded in some fatty or other substance which is 
applied to it in the fluid condition and becomes solid on standing.^ The em- 
bedding substance can either simply inclose the tissue, or the tissue may be 
soaked in it : the latter method is the one most commonly employed. 

The embedding substance chiefly used is paraflin of 110° F. (43° C.) melting 
point. 

Embedding in paraffin, — Before being soaked in melted paraffin, the piece 
of tissue is stained, dehydrated by absolute alcohol, and is then soaked in 
turpentine, xylol, or chloroform. From this it is transferred to molten 
paraffin, which should not be too hot, and it is soaked in this for one or 
several hours, according to thickness. It is then placed in the desired posi- 
tion on the microtome and surrounded by melted paraffin. When cold, thin 
sections can be cut, the paraffin dissolved out by turpentine or xylol, and the 
sections mounted. 

If it be desired to cut a riband of successive sections, the block of paraffin 
in which the organ is embedded must be cut with square angles, and some 
paraffin of low melting point smeared over the opposite sides of the block. 

Preparation of frozen sections. — The bichromate solutions are the best 
fluids to use for preserving tissues which are to be frozen in plslce of being 
embedded. The tissue requires to be soaked in gmn-water before being 
placed upon the freezing microtome. 

Einbedding in celloidin. — The piece to be embedded is dehydrated by 
alcohol, and is then placed in a solution of celloidin 'in alcohol and ether. 
After 24 hours or more it is removed from the celloidin and placed upon 
a flat wooden or metal holder (which can be fixed in the microtome when 
the celloidin has been hardened). When the celloidin is set, the holder 
is plunged in alcohol (80 per cent.), and after a few hours, sections 
may be cut with a knife wetted with spirit of the same strength. The 
advantage of this method is that the celloidin, which is quite transparent, 
need not be got rid of in mounting the sections^ and serves to keep the 
parts of a section together : it is thus very useful for friable tissues or for 
large sections. The tissue may either be stained in bulk before embedding, 
or the sections may be stained. The method is especially valuable for the 
central nervous system. 

1 For rapid work a split piece of alcohol-hardened liver is often used to support thoE 
tissue from which sections are to be taken. 
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HicrotOinM. — A section-cutting apparatus or microtome is eBaential for 
histological work. Several kinda are made, but those which I have found 
moat generally useful are the freezing microtome, the rocking micro- 
tome of the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company for objects which 
have been embedded in paraffin, and the sliding microtome for celloidin- 
embedded tissues. The action of the rocker is automatic ; that is to 
say, every to-and-fro movement of the handle, H, not only cuts a section of 
the tissue of definite thickness, but also moves the paraffin block forwards 
in readiness for the next section. And by employing a rectangular block 
of paraffin of the proper consistency, a long series of sections of the same 
object, of equal thickness, can be obtained and made to adhere together in 




ROCKIHO 



a riband (as shown m the figure) The sectio i can if desired, be kept in 
series by the employment of the creasote shellac or some other adhesive 
method of mount ng the nband. 

In the freez ng m crotome the tissue after be ng soaked in gum-water, 
is placed on a metal plate and frozen by playmg an ether spray on the under 
surface of the plate. The plate is moved upwards by a finely cut screw, 
and the knife or plane used to cut the sections is guided over the plate by 
passing over glass slides. In using the freezing microtome, especially for 
the nervous system, it is important not to freeze the tissue too hard, or the 
section will roll up like an ice-wafer. 

For celloidin-embedded preparations it is necessary to cut the sections 
with a knife kept wetted with spirit For this purpose a sliding microtome, 
in which the knife or razor is moved horizontally over the tissue, with the 
edge obliquely inclined to the direction of movement, is most useful. That 
designed by Thoma, and made by Jung of Heidleberg, is admirably con- 
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structed, and works with great accuracy. In all caseA it is most important 
that the knife should be in perfect order. 

Staining and Mounting of Sections.— The fluids most commonly em- 
ployed for the staining of sections are : — 1. A solution of hsematoxylin and 
alum ; 2. a solution of carmine ; 3. a solution of picro-carminate of ammonia. 
The time of immersion in the staining fluid varies according to the strength 
of the fluid and the mode by which the tissue has. been hardened. The neces- 
sity of staining sections may be avoided if the piece of tissue is stained in 
bulk before embedding. For this purpose either Delati eld's or Ehrlich's 
nsematoxylin may be used. If Delafield's be employed the piece of tissue is 
left to stain for 24 hours or more, and is then placed for 15 to 30 
minutes, according to thickness, in alcohol containing 1 part of nitric acid per 
cent. The excess of stain is thereby removed and the sections are rendered very 
olear and distinct in all their details. If Ehrlich's is used, the pieces of tissue 
should be thoroughly washed in tap-water for an hour or more and then 
• transferred to alcohol. For some purposes an alcoholic solution of magenta 
is used for staining in bulk ; from this the tissue goes into a small quantity 
of oil of cloves, and after being soaked with this it is passed through turpentine 
into the melted paraffin. 

If the tissues have not been stained in bulk, the following is the order of 
transference of the sections (they are supposed, if cut from paraffin, to have 
been freed from this by immei'sion in turpentine or xylolj : — 

1. From turpentine to absolute alcohol (5 minutes). 

'2. From alcohol to distilled water (^ minute). 

3. From distilled water to lisematoxylin, which for staining purposes should 
be diluted with distilled water and filtered (5 minutes or more). 

4. From hsematoxylin to distilled water (^ minute). 

5. From distilled water to alcohol (2 or 3 minutes). 

6. From alcohol to oil of cloves ^ (1 minute). 

7. From oil of cloves to Canada balsam solution. 

If the tissues have already been stained in bulk, the sections are simply 
mounted in Canada balsam after the paraffin used for embedding has been 
dissolved away from them in turpentine or xylol. 

Adhesive methods of mounting. — Friable sections, such as sections of small _M 
embryos, and ribands of sections such as are cut with many microtomes, may — ^ 
be mounted in the following way : — ^The slide is smeared with a solution of "^^-^ 
shellac in clove-oil, the sections are placed in this and warmed so as to melt^z:^^ 
their paraffin. They are thus fixed by the shellac, and the slide can be im — ^— 
mei-sed in turpentine to remove the paraffin, and the sections then covered iir-j»- Si 
Canada balsam. For this method the tissue should have been previousl^^ J"! 
stained in bulk. 

A simpler method, but one which answers the purpose very well, is to plac^i^..^( 

the riband or pieces of paraffin containing the sections on the surface of wamK w 

water (not hot enough to melt the paraffin), to float the sections on to a slid-^^fezi/e^ 

^Othsr fltsential oils, such as oil of cedar, oil of bergamot and xylol, may be 
>4 of oil ol doves. 
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then to drain off the water, and put the slide and sections in a warm chamber, 
hot enough to melt the paraffin, until all the water has been driven off. Tlie 
sections are then found to have adhered firmly to the slide, and the paraffin 
can be removed by washing the slide with xylol or immersing it in xylol If 
not previously stained they can then be passed through alcohol into stain and 
afterwards again through alcohol and xylol, previous to mounting in Canada 
balsam. 

For single sections it is often sufficient to place them in a drop of water, or 
water and spirit, on the slide, drain off the water and then keep the paraffin 
melted until the water has been entirely driven off. 

The following are some of the principal staining solutions and methods of 
staining for special purposes : — 

1. Ddafield Jioematoxylin. — To 150 cubic centimeters of a saturated solu- 
tion of alum in water, add 4 cubic centimeters of a saturated solution of 
hsematoxylin in alcohol. Let the mixtiu*e stand 8 days, then decant, and 
add 25 cubic centimeters of glycerine, and 25 cubic centimeters of methylic 
alcohol. 

For staining sections add a few drops of this solution to a watchglassful 
of distilled water. If overstained the excess of colour can be removed by 
alcohol containing 1 per cent, nitric acid. With long keeping this solution 
becomes red instead of blue ; a trace of ammonia will restore the requisite 
colour. 

2. Ehrlich hcematoocylin. — Dissolve 2 grammes hsematoxylin in 100 cubic 

centimeters alcohol ; add 100 cubic centimeters water, 100 cubic centimeters 

of glycerine, and 10 cubic centimeters glacial acetic acid. This solution will 

keep almost indefinitely : it is valuable for staining in bulk, as it does not 

overstain tissues. For staining sections it is best to dilute the solution 

either with distilled water or with 30 per cent, alcohol. After the sections 

Have been stained they must be thoroughly washed with tap water. This 

develops the blue colour of the hsematoxylin. 

3. Kvltschitzky hoematoxylin. — Dissolve 1 gramme hsematoxylin in a little 
alcohol, and add to it 100 cubic centimeters of a 2 per cent, solution of acetic 
^cid. This solution is valuable for staining sections of the nervous system 
(modified Weigert-Pal process). 

4. Kleinenhe^g hcematoxylin. — This serves well for staining in bulk. 
^Saturate 70 per cent, alcohol first with calcium chloride and then with alum, 
^^nd after filtration add six to eight volumes of 70 per cent, alcohol. 

Take a freshly prepared saturated solution of hsematoxylin in absolute 
i^lcohol, and add it drop by drop to the above mixture until it is of a distinct 
purplish colour. 

This solution improves on keeping. It may if necessary be diluted with 
:«nore of the mixture. 

5. HeidenhairCs method. — After hardening in alcohol, or in saturated solu- 
tion of picric acid and then alcohol, place the tissue for 12 to 24 hours in 
** J P®^ cent, watery solution of hsematoxylin, and then from 12 to 24 hours 
:xnore in a ^ per cent, solution of yellow chromate of potash. Now place in 
9iloohol, pass through xylol, and embed in paraffin. 
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6. Carminate of ammonia. — Prepared by dissolving carmine in ammonia 
and allowing the excess of ammonia to escape by slow evaporation. The 
salt should be allowed to dry and be dissolved in water as required. 

7. Ficro-carminate of ammonia {picro-carmine^ Ranvier). — ^To a saturated 
solution of picric acid add a strong ammoniacal solution of carmine, until a 
precipitate begins to form. Evaporate on the water-bath (or, better, allow 
it to evaporate spontaneously) to }th ; filter from the sediment and evaporate 
the filtrate to dryness. Make a 5 per cent, solution of the residue, diluting 
further as required. 

8. Lithium-carmine. — Dissolve 2 J grammes of carmine in 100 cubic centi- 
meters of a saturated solution of lithium carbonate. This solution is 
valuable for staining pieces of tissue in bulk. They may be left in it for 
24 hours or more, and should then be placed in acidulated alcohol (see 
below). Sections may be stained by it in a few minutes. The addition of 
2 to 3 times its volume of saturated solution of picric acid to the above 
solution of carmine in lithium carbonate has been recommended as a ready 
and convenient way of preparing picro-carmine. 

9. Borax-carmine. — Dissolve 4 grammes borax and 3 grammes carmine in 
100 cubic centimeters of warm water. Add 100 cubic centimeters of 70 per 
cent, alcohol, filter and let stand. This solution improves on keeping. It is 
useful for staining in bulk. 

After staining with lithium-carmine or borax-carmine, the tissue should in 
all cases be placed in 70 per cent, alcohol containing 5 drops of hydrochloric 
acid to 100 cubic centimeters. 

10. Magenta. — ^Take 5 cubic centimeters of a 1 per cent, alcoholic solution 
of magenta, and to it add gradually 20 cubic centimeters glycerine. Dilute 
with water to 100 cubic centimeters. This solution is for fresh tissues and 
for sections to be mounted in glycerine. For sections to be mounted in 
Canada balsam a solution in alcohol is used. 

11. Safranin. — A saturated alcoholic solution is used for staining cell- 
nucleL The tissue-elements having been fixed by. dilute chromic and acetic 
acid, or by Flemming*s solution, small shreds or thin sections are placed for 
12 to 24 hours in a little of the solution, mixed with half its bulk of water. 
The shreds are rinsed in absolute alcohol (which may contain a little free 
hydrochloric acid) until the colour is washed out from everything except the 
nuclei ; they are then at once transferred to clove-oil, and from this are 
mounted in Canada balsam. 

12. Aniline blue-black. — Dissolve 1 gramme of aniline blue-black in a mix- 
ture of 30 parts of water with 20 of alcohoL This is sometimes used for- 
staining sections of the central nervous system. 

13. Marches solution. — This is a mixture of Muller's fluid (2 parts) with 
per cent, osmic acid (1 part). It is of great value for staining nerve-fibres i 
the earlier stages of degeneration, before sclerosis sets in (especially a fe 
days after the establishment of a lesion). All the degenerated medulla 
fibres are stained black, whilst the rest of the section remains almost 
stained. It is best to put thin pieces of the brain or cord to be invest! 
into a large quantity of the solution (after previously hardening for* 10 da^^ 
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in MUUer's fluid), and to. leavje them in it fo^ a week or more.; but if necessary 
sections can be stained ; ii;i; this case they are left in the solution for a few hours. 
In either case they, are mounted by the usual process in Canadfi balsam. 

14. Weigert-Pal method. — This method is of great value for the central 
nervous system. By it all medullated nerve-fibres are stained dark, while 
the grey matter and any degenerated tracts of white matter are left un- 
coloured. The following modification of the original method can be very, 
strongly recommended ; — Pieces which have been hardened in Miiller's fluid 
and afterwards kept a short time in alcohol (without washing in water) are 
embedded in celloidin, and sections are cut as thin as possible. Or sections 
may be made of the tissue direct from Miiller's fluid, if it is first soaked in 
gum- water for a few hours. In either case they are placed in water, and 
from this are transferred to Marchi's fluid (see above, sec. 13), in which they 
are left for a few hours. They are then again washed in water and trans- 
ferred to acetic acid hsematoxylin (see above, sec. 3). In this they are left 
overnight, by which time they will be completely black. After again wash- 
ing in water they are ready to be bleached. This is accomplished by PaFs 
method as follows : — Place the overstained sections, first in ^ per cent, solu- 
tion of potassic permanganate for 5 minutes ; rinse with water and transfer 
to Pal's solution (sulphite of soda 1 gramme, oxalic acid 1 gramme, distilled 
^water, 200 cubic centimeters), in which the actual bleaching takes place. 
They are usually sufficiently differentiated in a few minutes : if not, they can 
l)e left longer in the solution without detriment. If after half an hour they 
are not differentiated enough, they must be put again (after washing) into 
the permanganate for some minutes, and then again into Pal's solution. 
After differentiation they are passed through water, alcohol, and oil of ber- 
.gamot (or xylol), to be mounted in Canada balsam. The advantages which 
this modification has over the original methods are (1) the very finest 
medullated fibres are brought to view with great surety ; (2) the staining 
of the fibres is jet black, and offers a strong contrast to the colourless grey 
matter ; (3) the sections are easily seen and lifted out of the acid haema- 
toxylin, . which has very little colour ; (4) it is difficult to overbleach the 
sections ; (5) the stain is remarkably permanent 

15. Staining with chloride of gold. — a. GohnheinCs method, — Place the fresh 
tissue for from 30 to 60 minutes in a J per cent, solution of chloride oi 
gold ; then wash and transfer to a large quantity of water just acidulated 
with acetic acid. Keep for 2 or 3 days in the light in a warm place. This 
answers very well for the cornea. If it be principally desired to stain the 
n^rve-fibrils within the epithelium, the cornea may be transferred after 24 
hours to a mixture of glycerine (1 part) and water (2 parts), and left in this . 
for 24 hours more. 

p, Lowiis method, — Place small pieces of the fresh tissue in a mixture of 
1 part of formic acid to 2 to 4 parts of water for |^ to 1 minute ; then in 1 per 
cent, chloride of gold solution for 10 to 15 minutes ; then back again into the 
formic acid mixture for 24 hours and into pure formic acid for 24 hours more. 
After removal from the gold, and whilst in the acid, the tissue must be kept 
in the dark. 
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y. RanvieT^s method. — Immerse in lemon-juice for 5 to 10 minutes, then 
wash with water and place in 1 per cent, gold chloride solution for 20 
minutes. Then treat either as in Cohnheim's or as in L6wit*8 method. 

16. Staining with nitrate of diver, — Wash the fresh tissue with distilled 
water ; immerse in ^ to 1 per cent, nitrate of silver solution for 5 to 10 
minutes ; rinse with distilled water and expose to bright sunlight either in 
water, alcohol, or glycerine. This method is used to exhibit endothelium and 
generally to stain intercellular substance. 

17. GolgHB nitrate of silver methods. — These are chiefly employed for 
investigating the relations of cells and fibres in the central nervous system- 
Two methods are mostly used, as follows : — 

a. Yery small pieces of the tissue which has been hardened for some weeks 
in bichromate solution or MuUer's fluid are placed for half an hour in the 
dark in 0*75 per cent, nitrate of silver solution, and are then transferred for 
24 hours or more to a fresh quantity of the same solution (to which a drop 
or two of formic acid may be added). They may then be hardened with 50 
per cent, alcohol, and sections, which need not be thin, are cut either from 
celloidin with a microtome or with the free hand. The sections are mounted 
in Canada balsam, which is allowed to dry on the slide : they must not be 
covered with a cover-glass, but the balsam must remain exposed to the air. 

p. Instead of being slowly hardened in bichromate, the tissue is placed at 
once in very small pieces in a mixture of bichromate and osmic (3 parts of 
Midler's fluid to 1 of osmic acid). In this it remains from 2 to 5 days, after 
which the pieces are treated with silver nitrate as in the other case. This 
method is not only more rapid than the other, but is more sure in its results. 

18. Ehrlich^s m£thyl-hlue method. — This method is one of great value for 
exhibiting nerve-terminations, and in some cases the relations of nerve-cells 
and fibres in the central nervous system. For its application the tissue must 
be living : it is therefore best applied by injecting a solution of methyl-blue 
(4 parts to 100 of saline solution) into the blood- vascular or into the lymphatic 
system, but good results can also sometimes be obtained by immersing small 
pieces of freshly -excised living tissue in a less concentrated solution (0*2 per 
cent.). In either case the tissue must be spread out in a thin layer freely 
exposed to the air ; the blue colour then appears in the nerve-cells and axis- 
cylinders, even to their finest ramifications. To fix the stain the tissue is 
treated for some hours with saturated solution of picrate of ammonia, after 
which the preparation can be mounted in glycerine. 

Mounting Solutions * — 1- Saline solution. — A 0*6 per cent, solution of 
common salt is used in place of serum for mounting fresh tissues for imme- 
diate examination. 

2. Glycerine^ either pure or diluted with water. The cover-glass may be 
fixed by gold size. 

3. Canada balsam^ from which the volatile oils have been driven off by 
heat, dissolved in xylol 
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Adenoid tissue, 44. 
Adipose tissue, 41. 
Angioblasts, 117. 
Aorta, structure of, 110. 
Appendix, 290. 
Areolar tissue, 38. 
Arrector pili, 137. 
Arteries, nerves of, 111. 

— variation in structure of, 110. 

— and veins, smaller, structure of, 112. 
Artery, ooats of, 107. 

Attraction particle, 2. 
Auerbach, plexus of, 174. 



Basement membranes, 44. 
Bile-ducts, 185. 
Bladder, 201. 
Blastoderm, 4. 

Blood-corpuscles, action of reagents 
upon, 15. 

— coloured, 12. 

— colourless, 12, 16. 

-~ amoeboid phenomena of, 22. 

migration from blood-vessels, 

115. 

— development of, 13. 
^— enumeration of, 10. 
^-^ of amphibia, 18. 
^lood-crystals, 16. 
^lood-tablets, 13. 
^lood-vessels, development of, 117. 
^one, 57. 

development of, 64. 

lacuniB and canaliculi of, 58. 

lamelliB of, 58. 

marrow of, 62. 

^^owman, ciliary muscle of, 265. 

membrane of, 261. 

glands of, 278. 

bronchi, 144. 

bronchial tubes, 146. 

Srain. See Cerebrum, Gerebellxmi, 

Medulla oblongata. Mesencephalon, 

Pons Varolii. 

— membranes of, 256. 



DES 

Capillaries, 113. 

— circulation in, 114. 
Cartilage, articular, 51. 

— costal, 54. 

— embryonic, 53. 

— hyaline, 51. 

— transitional, 51. 

— varieties of, 50. 
Cartilage-cells, 51. 

— capsules of, 52. 
Celloidin for embedding, 292. 
Cells, division of, 4, 25. 

— embryonic, 4. 

— structure of, 1. 

Central tendon of diaphragm, 112. 
Cerebellum, 241. 
Cerebrum, 244. 

— basal ganglia of, 253. 
Choroid coat of eye, 262. 
Chromic acid, 241. 
Chromoplasm, 3. 
Chromosomes, 26. 
Ciliary movement, 35. 

— muscle, 265. 
Clarke, column of, 221. 
Cochlea, 284. 
Cohnheim, areas of, 73. 
Colostrum-corpuscles, 215. 
Conjunctiva, 258. 
Connective tissue, cells of, 40. 

development of, 48. 

jelly-like, 44. 

— tissues, 38. 
Cornea, 261. 

Corpora quadrigemina, 238. 
Corpus luteum, 212. 

— striatum, 253. 
Corti, organ of, 285. 
Cotton fibres, 9. 
Crusta petrosa, 152. 
Cutis vera, 129. 

Deitebs, process of, 93. 
Dentine, 150. 

— formation of, 153. 
Descemet, membrane of, 262. 
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DOB 

Dobie, line of, 74. 
Doydre, eminence of, 105. 
Dost, 9. 

Eab, 278. 

Ebner, glands of, 156. 

Ehrlioh's methyl-blue method, 298. 

Elastic tissue, 46. 

Eleidin, 129. 

Embedding, methods of, 292. 

Enamel, 149. 

— formation of, 153. 
End-bulbs, 98. 
Endocardium, 141. 
Endomysixmi, 74. 
Endoneurium, 88. 
Endothelium, 28. 
End-plates, 103. 
Epicardium, 141. 
Epidermis, 127. 
Epididymis, 203. 
Epineurium, 88. 
Epithelium, 24. 

— ciliated, 32. 

— classification of, 27. 

— columnar, 30. 

— stratified, 27. 

— structure and division of cells, 24, 
25. 

— transitional, 33. 
Erectile tissue, 201. 
Erlicki's fluid, 290. 
Eustachian tube, 279. 
Eye, 257. 

Eyehds, 258. 
Eye-piece, 7. 

Pallopian tubes, 213. 
Fat, absorption of, 178. 
Fat-cells, 41. ' 

Fenestrated membrane, 108. 
Fibres, elastic, 39. 

— white, of connective tissue, 39. 
Fibrin, 13. 

Fibro-cartilage, elastic, 55. 

— white, 55. 
Fibrous tissue, 46. 
Flemming's solution, 290. 
Freezing method for preparation of 

sections, 293. 

OaIiL-bladdeb, 185. 
Ganglia, 91. 
Ganglion-cells, 93. 
Gas-chamber, 35. 
Gland, thymus, 124. 

— pineal, 254. 
Glands, anal, 180. 

— ceruminous, 137, 278. 

— gastric, 169. 

— lachrymal, 261. 



LIE 

Glands, lymphatic, 121. 

— mammary, 215. 

— Meibomian, 259. 

— of Bowman, 278. 

— of Cowper, 202. 

— of Littr6, 202. 

— salivary, 161. 

— sebaceous, 137. 

— sudoriparous, 137. 
Glomeruli of kidney, 193. 
Glycogen in colourless blood-cor- 
puscles, 19. 

Goblet-cells, 31. 
Gold-methods, 297. 
Golgi, organ of, 103. 

— method of preparing the nervous 
system, 298. 

Graafian follicles, 211. 
Grandry, corpuscles of, 101. 
Ground-substance of connective tissue, 

39. 
Gullet. See (Esophagus. 

HiEMATOIDIN, 16. 

HsBmin, 16. 

Haemoglobin, 16. 

Hair-cells of auditory organ, 281, 286, 

288. 
Hair-follicle, structure of, 132. 
Hairs, 9, 132. 

— development of. 111. 

— muscles of, 137. 
Haversian canals, 58. 

— systems, 59. 
Heart, 139. 

Henle, fenestrated membrane of, 108. 

— looped tubules of, 193. 

— sheath of, 89. 
Hensen, line of, 73. 
Hepatic lobules, 181. 
Hippocampus, 250. 
Histology, meaning of term, 1. 
Hyaloplasm, 2. 

Intestine, large, 179. 

— small, 174. 
Iris, 266. 

Jelly of Wharton, 419. 

Eabyokinesis, 4, 25. 
Kidney, 192. 

— blood-vessels of, 197. 
Erause, membrane of, 74. 

Labyrinth of ear, 280. 

Lacteals, 178. 

Lanugo, 136. 

Larynx, 144. 

Lens, 275. 

Lieberkiihn, crypts of, 177. 
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Linen fibres, 9. 
Liver, 181. 
Lung, 146. 

— alveoli of, 146. 

— blood-vessels of, 148. 
Lymphatic glands, 121. 
Lymphatics, 115. 

— connection with cells of connective 
tissue, 41, 117. 

— development of, 117. 
Lymph-corpuscleb, 12. 
Lymphoid tissue, 44, 125. * 

Macula lutea of retina, 273. 
Malpighian corpuscles of kidney, 193. 
Malpighian corpuscles of spleen, 187. 
Marchi's fluid, 296. 
Marrow, 62. 

Medulla oblongata, 227. 
Meissner, plexus of, 176. 
Mesencephalon, 237. 
Methods of embedding, 292. 

— of mounting sections, 293. 

— of preparing sections, 292. 

— of preserving and hardening, 290. 

— of staining, 293. 
Micrometer, 7. 
Microscope, choice of, 6. 

— structure of, 6. 
Microscopic work, requisites for, 6. 
Microtomes, 292. 

Migration of colourless blood-cor- 
puscles, 22, 115. 
Moist chamber, 34. 
Mould, 9. 

Mounting solutions, 298. 
Mucous membranes, 29. 
MtQler, fibres of, 272. 
Muller's fluid, 290. 
Muscle, blood-vessels of, 80. 

— development of, 80. 

— ending of, in tendon, 79. 

— involuntary or plain, 82. 

— nerves of, 85. 

— of insects, 75, 76. 

— of heart, 81. 

— structure of, compared with proto- 
plasm, 78. 

— voluntary, 72. 
Muscle-corpuscles, 74. 
Myeloplaxes, 62. 
Myocardium, 139. 

Nails, 131. 

Nerve-cells, 91. 

Nerve-fibres, axis-cylinder of, 86. 

degeneration of, 97. 

medullated, 83. 

medullary segments of, 86. 

sheath of, 84. 

motor, terminations of, 103. 
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Nerve-fibres, non-medullated^ 87'.' 

sensory, modes of terminati<5n 

of, 98, 101. 

— trunk, structure 61, 68. 
Nervi nervorum, 89." 
Neuroglia, 97. 
Neurokeratin, 87. 
Nucleoli, 3. 

Nucleus, 3. 

Objective, 7. 
Ocular, 7. 
CBsophagus, 166. 
Olfactory bulb, 252. 

— cells, 277. 

— mucous membrane, 276. 

— tract, 251. 
Omentum, 112. ' 
Optic thalamus, 254. 
Ossification in cartilage, 64. 

— in membrane, 70. 
Osteoblasts, 62, 65. 
Osteoclasts, 68. 
Osteogenic fibres, 70. 
Ovary, 209. 

Ovum, 4, 211. 

Pacinian corpuscles, 101. 
Pancreas, 185. 
PapillsB of tongue, 156. 

— of skin, 130. 
Paraplasm, 2. 
Penis, 201. 
Pericardium, 141. 
Perineurium, 88. 
Periosteum, 61. 
Peyer, patches of, 177. 
Pharynx, 165. 

Pia mater, 216. 
Pituitary body, 254. 
Pleura, 148. 
Pons Varolii, 233. 
Portal canal, 182. 
Prickle-cells, 28. 
Prostate, 202. 
Protoplasm, 2. 
Purkinje, cells of, 241. 

— fibres of, 142. 

Banvieb, nodes of, 85. 
Bemak, fibres of, 87. 
Betiform tissue, 43. 
Betina, 267. 

— macula lutea of, 273. 

— pars ciliaris of, 273. 

Saccule, 281. 
Saline solution, 298. 
Salivary glands, 161. 

— corpuscles, 24, 124. 
SarcoleI^ma, 72. 
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SAB 

Sarcomeres, 76. 
Sarcoplasm, 78. 
Sarcostyles, 73. 
Saroous elements, 76. 
Schwann, sheath of, 83. 
Sclerotic coat of eye, 261. 
Sections, preparation of, 292. 
Semicircular canals, 281. 
Seminiferous tubules, 203. 
Serous membranes, 118. 
Sharpey, fibres of, 59. 
Silver-methods, 297. 
Skin, 127. 

Spermatogenesis, 207. 
Spermatozoa, 206. 
Spinal cord, 216. 

blood-vessels of, 226. 

: central canal of, 224. 

characters in different parts, 224. 

membranes of, 216. 

nerve cells of, 221. 

tracts in, 219. 

Spleen, 187. 
Spongioplasm, 2. 
Staining of sections, 293. 
Starch granules, 7. 
Stomach, 167. 

— glands of, 169. 

— blood-vessels of, 171. 

— lymphatics of, 172. 
Stomata, 118. 
Suprarenal capsule, 189. 
Synovial membranes, 120. 

Tactile corpuscles, 98. 
Taste-buds, 156. 
Tendon, 48. 

— cells, 47. 
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Tendon, nerve endings in, 103. 
Testicle, 202. 
Thymus gland, 124. 
Thyroid body, 191. 
Tissues, enumeration of, 1. 

— formation from blastodermic 
layers, 4. 

Tongue, 156. 
Tonsils, 123. 
Tooth, 149. 

— formation of, 152. 

— pulp of, 152. 
Trachea, 143. 
Tympanxmi, 278. 

Uretbb, 200. 

Urethra, 202. 

Urinary bladder, 201. 

Uriniferous tubules, course of, 193. 

Uterus, 213. 

Utricle, 281. 

Yas deferens, 205. 
Vasa vasorum, 111. 
Vaso-formative cells, 117. 
Veins, structure of, 110. 

— variations in. 111. 
VesiculsB seminales, 206. 
Villi, 177. 

Vitreous humour, 275. 

WABHiNa apparatus, 20. 
Weigert-Pal method for staining sec- 
tions of the nervous system, 296. 
Woollen fibres, 9. 

Yeast, 8. 
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